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Bathing Beauties 
Bring Art to Life 


The banker, the baker, the bus driver, 


too, all model at Laguna Beach’s fair 
See page 38 


The Divorce Scandal 
in Our Armed Forces 


A Complete New Novel 


BY CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG 


ç | 


Casual, carefree—that’s the “Turtle- 
dove” thanks to Bobbi. Bobbi Pin-Curl 
Permanents always give you soft, care- 
free curls and waves right from the start. 


7 / 
Pa 


Bobbi is perfect for this casual new 
“Beau Belle” hairdo. Bobbi is the per- 
manent designed to give soft, natural 
looking curls. Easy! No help is needed. 


Only Bobbi is designed to give the 


soft waves needed for this flattering 
“Heather” hairdo. Bobbi gives curls 
and waves exactly where you want them. 


Bobbi’s soft curls make a casual wave like this possible. Notice the smooth 
natural look of this “Honey Ripple” hair style. No nightly settings needed. 


NO TIGHT, FUSSY CURLS ON THIS PAGE! 


These hairdos were made with Bobbi 
... the special home permanent 
for casual hair styles 


Yes, Bobbi Pin-Curl Permanent is 
designed to give you lovelier, 
softer curls . . . the kind you need 
for today’s casual hairdos. Never 
the tight, fussy curls you get with 
ordinary home or beauty shop 
permanents. Immediately after 
you use Bobbi your hair has the 
beauty, the body, the soft, lovely 
look of naturally wavy hair. And 
your hair stays that way — your 
wave lasts week after week. 


Bobbi’s so easy to use, too. You 
just put your hair in pin curls. 
Then apply Bobbi Creme Oil Lo- 
tion. A little later rinse hair with 
water, let dry, brush out—and 
that’s all. No clumsy curlers to 
use. No help needed. 

Ask for Bobbi Pin-Curl Perma- 
nent. If you like to be in fashion 


— if you can make TOTTI 
i i — FF Ga by “A 
a simple pin curl Good Housekeeping 


you’ll love Bobbi. 


45 aoveanst WS 


Just simple pin-curls and Bobbi give this far easier home permanent. When 
hair is dry, brush out. Neutralizing is automatic. No curlers, no resetting. 


Everything you need! New Creme Oil 
Lotion, special bobby pins, complete 
instructions for use. $1.50 plus tax. 


PIXIE. .. only 

sixteen, but she knew there 

never was a Mr, Leslie 
.. and said so! 
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MR. LESLIE. . . he 

gave her only half 

of his name and six 
weeks of ecstasy! 


SHIRLEY BOOTH TOPS HER 
GREAT ACADEMY gù AWARD TRIUMPH 
OF “COME BACK, ‘if LITTLE SHEBA” ! 


SHIRLEY BOOTH © 
ROBERT RYAN 


HAL WALLIS’ 


production 


“ABOUT MRS. LESLIE” 


Co-starring 


MARJIE MILLAR - ALEX NICOL 
Directed by DANIEL MANN 
Screenplay by KETTI FRINGS and HAL KANTER 
From the novel by VINA DELMAR 
Coming Soon A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
At Your 
Favorite Theatre 


ft 


We 


This is the perfect season for M-G-M’s 
“The Student Prince” crowned in color 
and robed in the magic of CinemaScope. 
The company that is famed for its gala 
musicals has truly done itself proud. 


What joy M-G-M engenders with “The 
Student Prince’’! For all who are young in 
heart, it spreads the zest of living. Every- 
thing about it, and everybody in it, sings! 
“And matching each jubilant mood is an 
immortal Sigmund Romberg melody. 


Ann Blyth (radiant “Rose Marie” her- 
self) is even Blyther as Kathie, the saucy 
barmaid—and singing sweetheart of all 
Heidelberg—who teaches the proud and 
proper student prince how to unbend, win 
friends, and influence barmaids (and prin- 
cesses). We prophesy a bright new star in 
handsome Edmund Purdom as the youth- 
ful prince. There’s a dash of deviltry and 
a lot of jaunty charm that you’ll come 
to recognize as uniquely Purdom in the 
months and movies to come. In this role, 
he makes love with his own lips and ardor 
but actually sings with the voice of Mario 
Lanza, the singing star of “The Great 
Caruso”! The songs that pour from the 
screen are pure thrills for lovers of romance. 


You'll also see John Ericson as a sabre- 
slashing gallant, Louis Calhern taking sly 
thrusts at the funny side of court intrigue. 
Hilariously abetting their talents are Ed- 
mund Gwenn, S. Z. “Cuddles” Sakall and 
ravishing Betta St. John. Reverberating 
from all sides, in stereophonic sound, are 
the song-glories of “Serenade”, “Deep In 
My Heart”, “Drink, Drink, Drink” —too 
many to mention, too marvelous to miss. 


Throbbing love-duel and thrilling love- 
duet, clanking swords and clicking heels, 
the pageant of masquerade ball, the swarm 
of regimental cavalry, the splash of student 
revelry, the waltz-drenched, moon-bathed 
terraces and castle halls—the whole caval- 
cade of young adventure in romantic 
Bavaria is all so rousingly right for the 
eye-filling scope of CinemaScope, glorified 
in gorgeous color. 

* * * 


M-G-M presents in CINEMASCOPE “THE 
STUDENT PRINCE” starring ANN BLYTH, 
EDMUND PURDOM, JOHN ERICSON, LOUIS 
CALHERN with Edmund Gwenn, S. Z. 
“Cuddles” Sakall, Betta St. John, John 
Williams, Evelyn Varden and The Singing 
Voice of Mario LANZA. Written for the 
Screen by William Ludwig and Sonya Levien. 
Music from ‘‘The Student Prince” by 
SIGMUND ROMBERG. Color by Ansco. Di- 
rected by Richard Thorpe. Produced by Joe 
Pasternak. An M-G-M Picture. 
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FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


Everybody Has 
a Theory _ 


BY HAROLD HELFER 


Dr. Robert W. Wilkins, Boston 
University professor: “Middle age is 
someone ten years older than you 
are.” 


A group of Sydney, Austra- 
lia, scientists: “Flies prefer 
to any other color.” 


Dr. Stanley Alstead, of Glasgow 
University: “It is easy to give up 
smoking—just stroke your tongue 
two or three times with a stick of 
silver nitrate after each meal.” 


The Boston Police Depart- 
ment: “In Boston, STOP means 
an absolute cessation of forward 
movement.” 


Johns Hopkins University scien- 


tists: “The light of the firefly comes 
from adenosine, triphosphate, lucif- 
erin, oxygen magnesium and lucifer- 
ase set off by controlled discharges 
of inorganic pyrophosphate.” 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company: “The bathtub is 
less dangerous than most people 
think.” 

a 


Dr. Godmund Magnussen, Dan- 
ish psychiatrist: “Fear of not being 
able to sleep is one of the main 
causes of sleeplessness.” 


The Maryland Vegetable 
Growers Association: “When a 
tomato plant droops, penicillin 
may be the answer.” nv 


Mrs. William S. Cook, of Santa 
Rosa, California, on her 75th wed- 
ding anniversary: “The way to keep 
a husband is to learn to cook a 
good meal.” 


Mark R. Sullivan, president 
of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company: “In its 
final development, the telephone 
will be carried about by the in- 
dividual wherever he goes, much 
as we carry a watch today.” 


The Journal of Heredity: “Three 
out of four people can roll the sides 
of their tongues forward, making a 
tube out of it.” 


Dr. C. D. Selby, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: “Before a 
man is promoted to a job with 
worries, a conference should be 
held to learn whether he is the 
type that is liable to get ulcers.” 
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Don’t wonder! 


Don’t worry! 


Call today and be sure 


If you’re thinking about somebody or 

there’s something you want to get settled... 
don’t wonder, don’t worry. Call Long Distance 
today and be sure. 


It’s quick, personal, satisfying. And the cost is low 
—much lower, we find, than most people think. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
New York to Philadelphia.......... 40¢ 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis.......... 40¢ 
New Orleans to Houston .......... 80¢ 
St. Louis to Dallas ............... $1.05 
San Francisco to Boston........... $2.00 
These are Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, 


after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. They do 
not include the new, lower federal excise tax. 


You save time when you Call by Number 


le 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


BETWEEN 
THE LINES 


Photo by Duncan 


Lesley Conger 


invigorating to those who hunt and peck and finally 

unroll stories from their typewriters. We are forced 
to this conclusion by the fact that two authors from 
Canada’s great West Coast province, through no make-up 
shenanigans of ours, are making their RepBooK debuts 
together. They are Lesley Conger, who graces the top 
of this page, and R. B. Irvine, below on the left. 


r | lhe atmosphere in British Columbia, it appears, is 


“Lesley Conger” is a pen name for a young Van- 
couver housewife. She has a husband who is a teacher, 
and four children, one of whom, Duncan, aged eight, 
snapped her picture especially for RepBoox. He de- 
manded a credit line, too! His mother’s story—“The 
Lilac Bush” (page 22)—is a haunting portrait of a 
young woman emerging from the ordeal of mental ill- 
ness. It will give you insight into a problem which more 
and more these days is occupying thoughtful people, but 
primarily, of course, it is an absorbing piece of fiction. 


Mr. Irvine, the author of “Make-Believe Cham- 
pion” (page 36), also is a Vancouverite. He has written 
a light story of a young man who goes up in both his 
girl’s and his employer’s esteem by repeatedly being 


eo ees 


Walter Arm 


R. B. Irvine 


knocked down. After practicing accounting and allied 
arts for a number of years, Mr. Irvine turned in his add- 
ing machine for a typewriter. “At the time,” he tells us, 
“I was flushed by an immoderate success in telling bed- 
time stories to my two children.” 


“Cheaper by the Cousin” is a vacation story to 
end all vacations. It was this way: A family tribe, 
thirty-seven strong, of assorted ages, ganged up to rent 
an old resort hotel. They not only rented it; they ac- 
tually lived there all summer—together. All survived! 
Even if you decide not to try this stunt with several dozen 
of your own in-laws, you’ll enjoy reading Walter Arm’s 
hilarious account of what happened. It’s on page 50. 
Mr. Arm, who is kith and kin of the intrepid band, had 
prepared for the adventure by years of reporting mur- 
der stories and famous criminal trials for the New York 
Herald Tribune. The wonder of it is that he didn’t find 
himself involved in one. 


From an old nursery tale comes a line which 
most of you will remember—“Who’s Been Sitting in My 
Chair?” Now Charlotte Armstrong; a well-loved expert 
in the art of suspenseful writing, has made the familiar 
line a springboard for the exciting novel on pages 101- 
132. “It seemed to me it would be a very shuddery sen- 
sation,” she told us, “to come home and realize that a 
stranger had been there, among your things, for an un- 
known reason, while you were away.” As it turns out, 
she was very right, indeed! This will be no surprise to 
her fans around the world. She seldom disappoints 
them. Her most recent book, “The Better to Eat You,” 
was published in April, and you can see from that title, 
too, that the lady reads her nursery tales well. 


A widespread breakdown of marriage in the 
armed services has come to light as the result of an in- 
vestigation carried out for this magazine by Donald 


Charlotte Armstrong Donald Robinson 


Robinson. “The Divorce Scandal in Our Armed Forces” 
(page 29) is a story of too many once-happy young cou- 
ples now divided, their hopes now blighted, their outlook 
embittered and cynical. It’s a shocking story, but for- 
tunately it is not hopeless. The author has pin-pointed 
procedure which can change the situation, and in this 
you yourself can help. A former newsman, Mr. Robin- 
son served on General Eisenhower’s staff at SHAEF as a 
lieutenant colonel. He has since written frequently for 
the leading magazines, chiefly on military affairs. He 
also is the author of three books. 


NEXT MONTH—A substantial fiction 
bonus of four special short short 
stories for vacation reading fun. 
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TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE BIG MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY CHILTON GREETING CARDS 


A BOX OF 25 BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


“pteviloc wie yout rang / 


Yes- as an outright gift- as our “Christmas present” 
to you—please accept an assortment of 25 breathtakingly 
beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, smartly imprinted 
with your name, all ready to mail! Each card is an ex- 
quisite expression of the Holiday Spirit. And this lovely, 
. JUST THE 3¢ 
STAMP YOU USE TO MAIL THE COUPON! 


THOUSANDS MAKE $50% AND MORE 
WITH THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN! 


valuable assortment costs you.. 


The moment you see your Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll 
realize why thousands of men and women are EARNING 
EXTRA CASH by showing stunning Chilton Christmas greet- 
ings to their families, friends, and neighbors. 

That’s why we’re making this unheard of offer . . . to dem- 
onstrate the pleasures and profits of introducing Chilton 
Christmas cards. You’ll be proud to show to your friends and 
neighbors the samples we will send on approval with your 
gift cards! 

With Chilton Christrnas Cards, you'll earn $10, $50, $100, 
even $250, quickly ... easily ... There are hundreds of folks 
right in your own neighborhood who’ll thank you for introduc- 
ing them to the amazing quality and value of Chilton Christmas 
cards. You need no experience; our money-making guides 
explain everything. 

BUT ACT QUICKLY — THIS OFFER IS LIMITED — 
ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY! Just fill out and mail the coupon 

. your only cost is the 3¢ stamp you use. We’ll send you your 
assortment of 25 personalized Christmas greetings, plus other 
boxes of beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, on approval. Send 
no money — pay nothing when your boxes arrive. Show the 
sample cards to your friends and neighbors. Unless you receive 
immediate orders, as an active Chilton dealer, keep your gift 
assortment, return the other cards and owe nothing! YOU 
TAKE NO RISK! But hurry. This offer may not be repeated ! 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 


149 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 
1808 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. I 
IN CANADA: 105 SIMCOE ST., 

TORONTO, 1 


the others without obligation. 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 

149 Essex St., Dept. R-7, Boston 11, Mass. 

1808 Roscoe St., Dept. R-7, Chicago 13, MI. 
YES, please send me, for just the 3¢ 

stamp on this envelope, 25 beautiful 

Chilton Christmas Cards. I under- 

stand that I will receive other Chil- 

ton Christmas cards on approval and 

that if I’m not satisfied I may keep 

the imprinted assortment and return 


IN CANADA: WRITE TO 
105 SIMCOE ST., TORONTO, 1 


PRINT YOUR NAME ON 1 LINE HERE JUST AS You WANT IT ON YOUR 25 CARDS. LIMIT 30 LETTERS. a 
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FOLKS SAY 
“WE'RE THRILLED” 


“What a grand opportuni- 
ty to go calling on all the 
people you would so much 
like to know! When I’m 
showing Chilton greeting 
cards to them, I’m a woman 
who really loves her work.” 

=M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 


“There's a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks !’’ 

—M, D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


“Its a never-ending thrill 
to be accepted into peoples’ 


homes. At my age that 
means more than you could 
ever understand.”” 

Mrs. J. J. C., Washington, D.C. 


CITY... se esovbusesonave .-LONE........ 


“Man with a Million” 


weg, The “man with a million” is Henry Adams 
*, (Gregory Peck), and the million is not babies, as 
%p € you might infer from the photograph above. but 
cue pounds sterling, which, at the time of this picture, 
amounted to about five million dollars. Imagine Henry’s sur- 
prise when, a penniless American in London, he is called into 
a strange house and given a million-pound note by two eccen- 
tric brothers who stipulate that he must return it intact in 
a month. One brother is sure the note will be of no value 
to Henry, while the other maintains that by just possessing 
it, Henry can live like a lord. 

Henry’s adventures are riotously funny. The note blows 
out of his hand into a swirl of handbills. When he finally 
recovers it, he rushes to a restaurant for a decent meal and 
finds no one can cash his note but everyone wants his busi- 
ness. Word spreads that he’s an American millionaire, and 
hotel suites, custom-made clothes and invitations from society 


ss + g 


come his way. He falls in love with Portia Lansdowne (Jane 
Griffiths) and makes a bid at a charity auction just to impress 
her. Immediately he’s surrounded by babies and nurses and 
photographed as a philanthropist. Henry’s name is magic, 
and everyone wants to be in on his operations. 

His meteoric rise and popularity suddenly cease when 
rumor spreads that he doesn’t have the note. Overnight the 
world turns against him, and Henry is in serious danger. 
All ends happily iz a gay, lighthearted way, making “Man 
with a Million” an exceptional treat in entertainment. 

The film is based on a Mark Twain story, and the com- 
bination of Twain’s wit and Ronald Neame’s direction is an 
unbeatable one. Mr. Neame has brought to life all of Twain’s 
quiet, delightful humor. Gregory Peck, the only American in 
an excellent British cast, gives one of his finest performances. 

“Man with a Million” will bring millions of laughs to 
millions of moviegoers. (United Artists) 


Penniless and starving, Henry (left, Greg- 
ory Peck) chases after a million-pound note 
lent him for a month. Once in possession of 
the note, word spreads Henry is a millionaire, 
and society pursues him. He falls in love with 
Portia (Jane Griffiths, right), who doesn’t ap- 
prove of the deceptive game Henry is playing. 


REDBOOK’'S PICTURE OF 


THE MONTH—SELECTED 


BY FLORENCE SOMERS 


llow to 
Bring Up Parents 


BY FRANK O'NEAL 


Feel free to ask 
them anything. 


Be there in 
time of danger. 


lagi 


Keep your eyes 
open for trouble. 
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"ARTAN, 


lets you tan ... never burn !* 


„ Be sun safe... sun sure...with Tartan. There is no better suntan lotion 
in the country today. Wonderfully easy to apply... greaseless...Tartan 
will not dry the skin. Put your trust in a suntan lotion that can say 
“lets you tan— never burn*”... preferred by millions from coast 

to coast. Ask for Tartan Suntan Lotion or Tartan Cream Suntan Lotion. 


%* when used according to directions 
Made and guaranteed by McKesson & Robbins 


a 


At all drug and cosmetic counters 
in the U. S. and Canada. 


f o | 
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1 Bathing suit by Rose Marie Reid . . . Trunks by McGregor in Bates 
EE te totes H disciplined fabric . . . Surf Scooter by Ideal Toy Corporation... 
ie 3-Way Radio by Sylvania... Skotch Kooler by Hamilton... 


eT ee Sports car by Sunbeam-Talbot Alpine ... Beach towel by Martex 


America’s favorite Suntan lotion / 


eer one ran PaaS- 
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THREE OTHER FINE 


eqg-citement 
in your hair ! 


CONCENTRATE 


WITH HAIR-CONDITIONING ACTION 


Watch this luxury lather make your 
hair exciting to behold! Suddenly 
glowing clean... silky... amazingly 
manageable! That’s the magic touch 
of fresh whole egg! Conditions any 
hair! Try it! 29¢, 59¢ and $1 


“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 


EVEN THOUGH THE hero prince has 
his own difficulties in this romantic 
picture, his troubles are nothing 
compared to those MGM underwent 
in producing the film. Mario Lanza 
had recorded the sound track for 
“Tho Student Prince” when he and 
the studio parted company. The re- 
sult is that the prince is portrayed 
by an attractive newcomer, Edmund 
Purdom, while the singing is by Mr. 
Lanza. In the role of Kathie, Ann 


Blyth sings for Ann Blyth, and quite 


effectively, too. 

“The Student Prince,” with its 
lovely Romberg score, has appeared 
so often all over the country that it’s 
hardly necessary to say that it’s the 
story of the prince who falls in love 
with the waitress while he’s studying 
at Heidelberg. The poignant tragedy 
of the romance between the prince 
and the girl he can’t marry retains 
an old-world charm that’s relaxing, 
and the songs are still enchanting. 


JULY BEST BETS 


IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe— 
Daniel Defoe’s classic, photographed in 
color, is still a very good story. 


Carnival Story—Anne Baxter is pretty 
rough on the three men most interested 
in her. Steve Cochran. * June 


The Cowboy—A carefully documented 
study of just what a cowboy’s life is 


“THREE COINS 
IN A FOUNTAIN” 


Ir THE ROADS to Rome aren’t soon 
crowded with young Americans seek- 
ing romance, it won’t be Hollywood’s 
fault. “Roman Holiday” started the 
idea, and this film gives such a good 
picture of the gaiety and fun of Ital- 
ian life that all outgoing planes and 
steamers should be crowded. Cine- 
maScope does its best by Rome’s 
fountains and the Italian country- 
side, and Italy seems to have a suitor 
for every American girl. 

The plot concerns the romances 
of three secretaries (Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Jean Peters and Maggie Mc- 
Namara). They fall in love with an 
awhor, a lawyer-to-be and a prince 
(Clifton Webb, Rossano Brazzi and 
Louis Jourdan), but there are quite a 
few bumps in their roads to romance 
before the happy ending. 

The title of the film comes from 
the tradition of tossing a coin in the 
Trevi fountain to insure one’s return 
to Rome. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


like, quite different from some TV films. 


Dial M for Murder—Famous stage 
thriller of the man who tries to murder 
his own wife. Ray Milland, Grace Kelly. 


Johnny Guitar—Joan Crawford as a 
tough Western gal who is determined to 
outwit and outshoot her enemies. 


John Wesley—A colorful, semidocu- 
mentary film of great moments in the 
life of the famous English churchman. 


Knock on Wood—Danny Kaye is fun- 
nier than Martin and Lewis and Abbott 
and Costello combined in this. * June 


“APACHE” 


IN OUR PERSONALITY piece in this is- 
sue, Burt Lancaster turns out to be 
quite an individual in his own right. 
In “Apache,” he plays the part of 
Massai, who was quite a man in his 
day, too. The film is based on the 
actual history of an Apache who re- 
fused to accept the truce Geronimo 
made for the tribe and who con- 
tinued to fight a lone war against the 
U.S. Army. One of the few who re- 
mained loyal to Massai was the love- 
ly Nalinle (Jean Peters), who be- 
came his wife and bore his child. 

Often captured, Massai always 
managed to escape and continued 
his fight for independence during 
which he underwent harrowing ad- 
ventures. Even while he lived, he be- 
came a legend to his tribe because 
of his exploits. 

The intelligent handling and 
character development in this film 
give an emotional quality to Massai’s 
courageous fight. (United Artists) 


Make Haste to Live—Dorothy Mc- 
Guire tries to escape the vengeance of 
her husband, whom she sent to prison. 


Stephen McNally and Mary Murphy. 


Pickwick Papers—Authentic drama- 
tization of Dickens’ famous tale of the 
adventurous club members. * June 


The Saracen Blade—Life in medieval 
Italy, with a Crusade thrown in. Ricardo 
Montalban and Betta St. John. 


Them—Edmund Gwenn solves a prob- 

lem which threatens all civilization in 

this exciting science film. * June 
*Previously reviewed in Redbook 
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that mattered but this one magnificent obsession! 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PRESENTS 


JANE WYMAN 


HOCK WUOSOW 
BARBARA RUSH 


yd C. Douglas’ 


am 
We ation 
h 


coor ey TECHNICOLOR 


with AGNES MOOREHEAD * OTTO KRUGER * GREGG PALMER 
Directed by Douglas Sirk * Screenplay by Robert Blees * Produced by Ross Hunter 
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Disk Jockey— 
| Puppet Style 


thanks to a very strange little character called Charlemane. He’s the 

musical director of the CBS-TV Morning Show (Mon.-Fri. 7 A.m.), and 
since he’s a puppet. his highly entertaining comments reflect the views of his 
creators, Bill and Cora Baird. Bill, whose life has been devoted to puppets 
since his father gave him one when he was seven, is also an accomplished 
musician. Cora, who fell in love with Bill when she was the voice for some 
puppets he made for an Orson Welles production, was an actress and bal- 
lerina. This knowledge of music and stage technique, combined with a de- 
lightful sense of humor, results in one of the funniest acts now on television. 

Charlemane is a disk jockey and presents three or four numbers during 
each Morning Show, and while he plays the records, other puppets dance, sing 
or pantomime the lyrics. All sorts of records are used—old favorites, hit 
songs and even opera. A hillbilly couple interprets “Woman,” a Latin- 
American pair dance to “Somebody Bad Stole De Wedding Bell,” and there’s 
a Bughouse Band to interpret jazz. Only Bill and Cora would ever have 
thought of a French poodle, a hen, a cat and a rhinoceros as an appropriate 
quartet to sing “Rigoletto.” Worked out fine, too. 

The Bairds devise about twenty routines a week, drawing on the stock 
of over 700 puppets they have in their combined workshop and home. This 
is unique, too, being something they developed out of a warehouse used by 
bootleggers during prohibition. The Bairds live upstairs, with their young 
child, and work downstairs surrounded by their creations. 

For the serious-minded early risers, the Morning Show ies presents 
good, up-to-the-minute news summaries by astute commentators Walter Cronk- 
ite and Charles Collingwood, plus special features and films, But it’s really 
Charlemane who brightens the day for everyone. —FLORENCE SOMERS 


( sia up early has recently become a relatively painless process. 
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Living’s pretty well cushioned 
nowadays by people you never see 
— thousands and thousands of spe- 
cialists in product development, 
employed by brand names manu- 
facturers to win your favor. 


Look who works for you all the 
time!—armies of scientists, doctors 
and chemists; dieticians, cosmeti- 


YO U'R E PAM PE R = D cians and stylists; engineers, de- 


signers and researchers. And all to 
much more protect you from inferiority . . . all 
to safeguard your health, promote 
your comfort, lighten your labors, 


than you know 


brighten your morale, sharpen your 
appetite, polish up your looks, and 
boost your ego. : 


See what we mean? 


Formula for pleasant living: 
follow the ads in this magazine. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


WANT PROTECTION ? PATRONIZE THE DEALER WHO PROVIDES YOUR FAVORITE BRANDS 


12 


Other styles 6.95 to 10.95 
* Slightly higher Denver west 


895* 


The most exciting things happen to you 


when you wear this shoe! With a dainty 
ornament on its toe...there’s no telling 
how far it will go! Soft leather in basque 
red or taffytone...velvety suede in black, 
graphite grey or flight blue. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET: 


* What Every Woman Should 
Know About Choosing Shoes.” 


For the store nearest you, write: 


PETERS SHOE COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS 
Se eee 


ALSO MAKERS OF CITY CLUB SHOES FOR MEN 
AND WEATHER-BIRD SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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YOU AND YOUR HEALTH 


| We can acquire more than 80 dif- 


| | ferent diseases from wild or domesticated 


| animals. From pets we can get a few, 
including rabies from dogs, the strange 
cat-scratch fever from cat scratches, and 
; parrot fever from parrots and love birds. 
Some people are allergic to animal fur, 
and it may be possible to catch poison ivy 


TRENCH MOUTH REMEDY 


| A new aid in curing trench mouth, 
i the infection which can destroy gum tis- 
‘sue, is the antibiotic terramycin. A mix- 
ture of this drug and two standard 
` remedies, eugenol and zinc oxide, applied 
to gums soon brought healing in cases 
reported by Drs. Harry and William 
Shpuntoff, New York, in the Journal of 
the American Dental Association. 


TO AVOID DYSENTERY 


Amebiasis, a chronic, low-grade in- 
testinal infection which can flare into 
acute, dangerous attacks of amoebic 
dysentery, can be fought with antibiotics. 
Terramycin was found 92-per-cent suc- 
cessful by one team of doctors. Another 
team obtained good results with erythro- 
mycin. Combinations of drugs might do 
even better in stamping out this disease, 


CAN PETS CARRY DISEASE? 


from pets which have rubbed against it. 

Most common of the serious animal- 
transmitted diseases are tuberculosis and 
undulant fever from infected cow’s milk, 
Q-fever from sheep, goats, cows and other 
animals, and leptospirosis or marsh fever 
from a parasite transmitted by rodents.— 
World Health Organization. 


which affects an estimated 20 to 30 mil- 
lion Americans.—Reports in the AMA 
Journal and American Journal of Trop- 
ical Medicine. , 


TOO RAW 


If you’re allergic to some food in raw 
or lightly-cooked form, perhaps you can 
eat it safely if it’s well cooked. Heating 
can change the protein which is causing 
the allergy. Milk and eggs are foods 
which often lose their allergic wallop 
through cooking. Studies are under w:y 
to learn more about preparing various 
foods to make them safe for allergic peo- 
ple. 

And it is not true that allergies are 
inherited. An allergic condition is some- 
thing you acquire yourself, much as you 
acquire an infectious disease.—Dr. Bret 
Ratner, New York allergist, to the Ameri- 
can College of Allergists. 


BY ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


DIETING DOCTORS 


Doctors should test a special diet on 
themselves before prescribing it for their 
patients. Then they’d know how hard it 
would be to follow! So says Dr. Irvine 
H. Page, a Cleveland doctor who fol- 
lowed one diet for a year and learned it 
contained so little fat that he had gastric 
upsets, felt irritable and depressed. 

Doctors can test to see if a diet 
would upset the routine of the home, or if 
it is potentially upsetting emotionally or 
physically. If doctors try out a diet first 
they can then speak with considerably 
more conviction in prescribing it for a 
patient.—Report to the American Heart 
Association. 


DREAM MEDICINE 


If you often dream at night, don’t let 
it worry you. It’s perfectly normal un- 
less you dream so much it disrupts sleep. 

Dreaming may be considered a psy- 
chological safety valve. It’s a natural 
process of recuperation for the mind, just 
as rest and relaxation are for the body. 

Since our dreams often take the form 
of fantasies in which our problems are 
solved and our wishes fulfilled, they 
partially relieve psychological frustra- 
tions. Thus relieved of some of our 
nervous tension, we can deal with our 
problems more competently and realis- 
tically when were awake. 

Excessive dreaming which spoils 
sleep, though, is a signal to seek psy- 
chiatric help.—A consultant-in the AMA 
Journal. te oe. 
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HEALTH GUIDELINES 


Itching, sweating and smarting 
feet are not necessarily signs of 
athlete’s foot or other fungus infec- 
tions. These troubles often are 
caused by allergic-type reactions to 
materials other than leather in shoes. 
Many materials don’t allow evapora- 
tion of the moisture which collects 
on the feet—Dr. Edward Gaul, In- 
diana dermatologist, to the New 
York Podiatry Society. 


The idea that black coffee is 
more stimulating than coffee with 
cream just isn’t so. Black coffee 


may be a little more concentrated, 


but adding cream doesn’t change its 
chemistry and effect, says a con- 
sultant in the AMA Journal. 


Diphtheria and whooping cough 
are becoming far less common, but 
that’s all the more reason for chil- 
dren to take booster shots of vac- 
cines against them. Children nowa- 
days are less exposed to contact with 
these germs, so have less chance of 
building up natural immunity for 
protection in event of a serious at- 
tack. The booster shot after initial 
vaccination creates good protection 
artificially—Dr. Franklin H. Top, 
Iowa City, to American College of 
Physicians. 


IDEAS THAT MAKE MONEY 


Many successful part-time businesses have 
been started because of the many things that 
people can’t or won’t do for themselves. For 
example, two enterprising young ladies in up- 
state New York decided to take advantage of 
just that fact. They offered to shop for their 
clients, remind them of birthdays and anniver- 
saries, type letters, send out wedding announce- 
ments, arrange parties, deliver gifts, take their 
children to the zoo or teach them handicrafts. 
Whenever a customer turns up with a burden- 
some new chore, the proprietors of this “per- 
sonalized service” add it to their list—on the 
theory that other people will want to get it off 
their hands, too. 

Could you start such a service in your com- 
munity? Other people have. We will tell about 
their success in forthcoming issues of REDBOOK. 
—Maxwet_t LEHMAN AND Morton YARMON 


| The smoke is filtered 


| action found in no other 
| eigarette—yes, double the 
| filtering action to double 


NOW... 
VICEROY 
has DOUBLE the 
FILTERING 
ACTION 


to Double your 
Smoking Pleasure 


Fa 


l. NEW FILTER OF 
ESTRON MATERIAL! 


It’s 100% filter! Pure! Snow-white! 
Supplies 20,000 tiny filter traps! 
Yet VICEROYS draw so smo-o-o-th... 


ap 
2. PLUS | 
KING-SIZE | 
LENGTH! | 


through this extra length 
of rich, costly tobaccos, | 
then through VICEROY’S | 
exclusive filter tip, to give | 
you an extra-filtering | 
f 
i 
i 


4 


your smoking pleasure! No 
wonder VICEROY out- 
sells all other filter ciga- 
rettes combined! 


LEESON 


KING-SIZE 
FILTER TIP 


ICEROY 


—only a penny or two more 
than cigarettes without filters! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Do nagging wives ever change their husbands—or do they only succeed in annoying them? 


WHAT’S YOUR ADVICE? 


A lot of married women read your maga- 
zine, so maybe they can tell me why my wife 
nags so much. 

She nags me to put my clothes away, to 
fix the screens. She blows up if I drop ashes 


on the rug or upset the living-room furniture 
—that J paid for, by the way. She pushes 
me to ask for a raise, to ask the boss to din- 
ner. I wish she’d calm down. Why can’t she 
see how happy we'd be if she’d only mind her 
own business? 

EE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


At last on the screen! 


SPANK THE DOCTOR 


Perhaps spankings are hard on the nerv- 
ous and skeletal system of an infant under 
five, as Dr. Neva M. Steidley said in your 
April health column—but please’ let’s con- 
sider the parents, too. 

Surely an occasional spanking is better 
for the child than repressing the nervous ap- 
paratus of the mother, Maybe Dr. Steidley 
considers a nervous breakdown for the mother 
a lesser evil. ; 

NAME WITHHELD 


VOTE FIGHT 


Re your editorial “Let Eighteen-Year- 
Olds Vote!” how do you stand on the motto 
“Too old to fight, too old to vote”? Does this 
not embody the same logic you used to sup- 
port the issue “Old enough to fight, old 
enough to vote”? And what about 18-year- 
old women—they don’t fight; should they 
vote? 

Mrs. ROBERT Isaacson 
Irvington, N. J. 


I am 18, have been out of school for a 
year, and am married. My husband has been 
serving in the Air Force since his graduation 
from high school and is now overseas. 

While neither of us is 21 as yet, we 
have become independent of our parents and 
are earning our own way in this world. As 
such, we naturally take an active interest in 
politics, and I feel we should have our chance 
to vote, too! 

Mrs. Ray Srevens 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


-HUMPHREY BOGART 


VAN JOHNSON 


tiie =D Screen Play by STANLEY ROBERTS . Based upon the Pulitzer prize winning novel by HERMAN WOUK 


If we get all the good things so young, 
what’s left to live for? 

Now—at 12, it’s dating: 14, driver's li- 
cense; 21, voting; 24, marriage: 28, children: 
36, more kids; 45, a promotion on the job: 
58, old-age insurance. 

The “modern way”—12, dating: 14, driv- 
er's license: 18, voting; 21, marriage; 22, 
children; 23, more kids, etc. So why live to 
a ripe old age? 

Howard McBEE 
Harlan, Ky. 


TEN YEARS LATER 


The people who run the Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Home of Missouri are as wonderful to 
the children in their custody as you said they 
were in your article. 

I was one of their many children. Al- 
though it was ten years ago and they have 
more modern facilities today, their hearts 
have always been the same. I did not feel 
alone.in the world when surrounded by their 
love, affection and understanding. 

Mrs. RusseELL GIBBS 
Auxwasse, Mo. 


E In the December 1952 REDBOOK you prob- 
ably read “In Sickness and in Health,” by 
Marie Hackett. This inspiring story has 
now been expanded into a book titled “The 
Cliff's Edge.” ED. 


PALE GREEN PASTURES 


@ in May we printed a letter about a 
woman who wondered whether to forgive an 


BIG 
AS THE 
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unfaithful husband. Here are some of your 
comments. ED. 


Forgive him. Men being the weaker sex 
and always hunters, we must do it. 
Name WITHHELD 


Why be angry? He tried greener pas- 
tures and found they weren’t greener at all! 
BRIDGET SANDERS 

Boston, Mass. 


Did you ever ask God, “Forgive us our 
trespasses . . . ”? 

Mary HOUGHTON 

Chicago, Ill. 


FEAR OR FREEDOM 


Your article “Fear on the Campus” is 
ridiculous. A good American need never 
be afraid. 

Mrs. T. J. WAKELY 
San Antonio, Tex. 


There is perhaps more freedom and less 
fear on the American university campus than 
almost anywhere in the country, if not in the 
world 

ARTHUR L. Branpon, Director 
University Relations 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


If America does not trust her youth 
enough to give them all the facts, then she 
is just as guilty of indoctrination as any 
totalitarian state. 

ALBERTA FRANKLIN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—— E e ES eE 


All this defending the right to investi- 
gate communism is BUNK. A college studen 
who doubts what he sees about our govern- 
ment is too dumb ever to be a success. 

E. L. Mor: : 
San Antonio, Tex. 


“Fear on the Campus” is a good article 
and something that needed to he said. 

Harry S. TRUN `N 

Independence, Mc. 


Even though we try hard here at Ai:- 
tioch to preserve the freedom which is esse 
tial to education, these subtle fears a. 
prevalent, and they won’t change until tlic 
public attitude changes. 

Doucias McGrecor, Presideni 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


% Address: LETTERS TO THE EDITORS, Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


OCEAN! 


JOSE FERRER 
FRED MacMURRAY 


and Introducing 


ROBERT FRANCIS 
MAY WYNN 


coor ey TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by EDWARD DMYTRYK - A COLUMBIA PICTURE - A STANLEY KRAMER PROD. 


HUMPHREY BOGART 
as QUEEG 


“I'm the Captain—and I 
don't lose arguments!” 


VAN JOHNSON 
as MARYK 


“The only way | could prove | was 
right was to let the ship sink!” 


JOSE FERRER 
as GREENWALD 
“I had to do it—and I've 
been drunk ever since!” 


FRED MacMURRAY 
as KEEFER 


“This ship was built by 
geniuses—to be run by idiots!” 


ROBERT FRANCIS 
as WILLIE 


“| wanted a Captain who went 
by the book until 1 got one!” 


IT'S SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 


The JET WATER SWEEPER is a must for every 
home. New, easy way to clean driveways, 
lawns, sidewalks, patios, garages, etc. Unique 
principal of tapered base forces pressure into 
a flat wide spray tbat blasts away dirt, leaves 
and debris. No stooping or bending. And a 
turn of the valve converts the water sweeper 
into a perfect watering wand for plants or 
flower beds. Made of 5⁄*' pure aluminum tubing 
with brass connector and rubber grip, the JET 
WATER SWEEPER easily attaches to any standard 
hose. Only $1.98 complete, postpaid. 
THE LANGS 


P. O. Box 718 La Jolla, California 


See Into The Sea gE- 
As You Ride The Waves! ~ 


Here’s the famous Florida 
Floater that started a na- 
tion-wide fad! What fun to 
float buoyantly along on it 
—gazing through its clear 
transparent ‘‘window’’ into 
the depths below! What a 
comfortable airy mat it 
makes on the beach, or be- 
side a lake or pool! 


Made of sturdy, gaily deco- 
rated Goodrich Koroseal, it 
inflates to full size in a 
jiffy. Folds to pocket-size 
for camping use. Order a few 
today. Let the whole family 
enjoy ’em all summer long! 
Junior Size (4 ft.) Only $3.98 ppd. 
Adult Size (6 ft.) Only $6.98 ppd. 
Mail Orders Filled 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FLORIDA SPECIALTIES 
P.O. Box 1403, Clearwater, Florida 


STERLING OR GOLD RING AND EARRINGS 


SOMETHING SPECIAL for SUMMER. Airy, basket- 
weave design in classic dome shape. Handsome in solid 
Sterling Silver or 14kt. gold plate will net you dozens of 
compliments. if 
Ring......$3.95, Earrings......$3.95 pr., Complete Set......$7.50 
‘Send ring size or measure with string. Satisf. quar. 
Send cash, check or m, o. For COD send $2 deposi: 


eposit. 
RUTH BRAWER "PUcSON, ARIZONA” 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS OF 
FREE GIFTS, ARE YOURS! 


bring new luxury to 

your home WITHOUT SPENDING 

A PENNY. Form a Charm House 

k, Club among your friends. Get 

D7, Nationally Advertised merchan- 

A dise AT NO COSTI Send for your 

g Fall Catalog today ABSOLUTELY 
FREE—No obligation. 

Charm House Club Plan, New Hyde Park 47, N. Y. 


RSS IIIS. 
Ni - tac, 
= MAKE EXTRA MONEY with Exciting New Z 
= 
\ 


à Day-GloChristmas Cards = 
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School’s out, and vacation-minded 
youngsters will be thrilled with a person- 
alized picnic basket. Split-ash carry-all, 
12” long, 7” wide and 6” deep, is fitted 
with service for 4 in bright plastic. Child’s 
first name is hand-painted in red on lid. 
$3.95 plus 35¢ postage. Helen Gallagher, 
Dept. R, 413 Fulton St., Peoria 2, Ill. 


Reader’s friend—Hold-a-Book sup- 
ports any-size book or magazine at the 
correct reading angle. Especially handy in 
the kitchen for cookbooks, you'll find 
dozens of other uses for plastic and wire 
frame stand. A good idea for student, 
housewife or hobbyist. $1 each, ppd. May- 
mac, 79-R W. Grand St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


~ Wonder Weed- 
er is a new garden 
tool that takes all the 
back-breaking work 
out of ridding your 
garden of crabgrass, 
dandelions and 
| weeds. Insert steel 
point of 36”-long 
aluminum pole in 
ground next to weed, 
push down on spring 
handle and two-tine 
steel fork pops weed 
out of earth—roots 
and all. $4.95 ppd. 
Coral Industries, 
Long Beach 3, N. Y. 


lops in the 


Corkin’ good idea — unusual fish-net 
lamps add a nautical flavor to patio, porch 
or den. Cork base, decorated with manila 
rope, holds glass hurricanes. Pair, 10⁄4” 
high with red, blue, green or yellow twine 
and two matching candles, is $4.50 ppd. 
From Camalier & Buckley, 1141-R Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A twist of the wrist gives you chipped 
ice that cools drinks faster than standard- 
size ice cubes. Flexible polyethylene tray 
freezes water into 60 slim ice wafers. Elimi- 
nates the messy job of crushing ice for 
cocktails or summer coolers. $1.25 ppd. 
Susan-Michael, Dept. R, P. O. Box 771, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


The seandal about a sandal as comfort- 
able as the Getas is that nobody discov- 
ered them before this. Worn by the Japan- 
ese for centuries, they’re perfect around 
the house or at the beach. In white rubber 
with red or yellow trim. Pair for men or 
women is $2.50 ppd. State shoe size. Eliz- 
abeth McCaffrey, Dept. R, Orange, N. J. 


@ Order directly from stores, enclosing check or money order, (No COD?’s please.) Unless 


Shops 
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WITH PHYLLIS 
SCHWEITZER 


Beach-pad-and-pillow combination 
ties into a roll with its own carrying 
handle. Red footprints race across 36” x 
72” colorfast white terry towel. 10” x 12” 
shredded rubber pillow tucks into water- 
proof plastic-lined pocket that also holds 
wet suit, towels and cosmetics. $5.95 ppd. 
Susan Smith, Dept. R, Carpentersville, III. 


Window-sill gardeners will find 
many uses for a basket that turns empty 
ugly-duckling coffee cans into attractive 
and unique planters. Hand-woven rattan 
cover fits a one-pound coffee can and be- 
comes a perfect summer foil for flowers or 
greenery. $1.50 each ppd. Miller Curio Co., 
Dept. R, 256 E. Congress, Tucson 1, Ariz. 


For the rest of the day — naps, read- 
ing or watching TV, sturdy lounge chair 
will lure over-active youngsters to the pause 
that relaxes. Posture-control frame ad- 
justs easily to 3 positions. Black metal 
frame with red fabric seat holds up to 125 
Ibs. and folds for storage. $7.95 ppd. Mrs. 
Damar, 772 Damar Bldg., Newark 5, N. J. 


Lap favorite is a snack tray that ends 
cup- and saucer-juggling. Natural wood 
tray, finished with high-grade lacquer, is 
recessed to keep both food and cup from 
spilling. Tray, $1.50 each, ppd. Sand and 
moss green pottery mug, $1 each. Add 15¢ 
for each west of Miss. Massachusetts House 
Workshop, Dept. R, Lincolnville, Me. 


Write-your-own match books make 
unusual place cards, party favors and 
greetings for business or personal use. Box 
of 50 books in black, white or royal blue 
comes with 4 strips of 24kt gold leaf. Use 
an ordinary pencil to write, draw or print 
anything you like. $1.50 plus 30c postage. 
Blach’s, Dept. R, Birmingham 3, Ala. 


Portrait of your home is repro- 
duced on a 6” tile and fired for perma- 
nence. Felt-backed to use as a hot plate 
or with hanger for wall decoration, $3 
ppd. With black wrought iron trivet base 
as shown, $4. Send photograph (it will 
be returned) to Pikesville Pottery, 107- 
R Hawthorne Ave., Pikesville 8, Md. 


personalized, all merchandise may be returned for refund. Mention REDBOOK when ordering. 


Kill Flies Outdoors 


New! Sanitary! Easily used DISPOSABLE Fly- 
Trap. Kills disease carrying flies OUTSIDE 
before they get indoors. For Home, Farm, 
Business. Hang CHEMICALLY TREATED, 
baited trap in tree or bush. Holds over 25,000 
dead flies. No objectionable handling. When 
filled destroy entire trap. GUARANTEED RE- 
SULTS. Set several traps about 30 ft. apart for 
a Fly-free summer. Set of 3, $1. ppd. No 
COD’s. Carol Beatty, Dept. 307-A, 7410 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Cal. Send for 
FREE Catalog of 130 selections. 


LET’S STAKE A BATH 


for our feathered 
friends and your gar- 
den will come to life. 
This new sturdy bird 
bath is all metal and 
portable. Just snap the 
porcelain enameled 
bowl on the green iron 
ornamental base. 
Stands 28” out of the 
ground. Bowl is 16%” 
in diameter, 2” deep. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed 


only $4-95 


Write for Free Gift Catalog. 


Downs & Co., Dept. 3253, Evanston, Ill. 
BUY DIRECT VIA MAIL 
Send for FREE 28 page 


ALGa SHOE BOOKLET R2. 


Tall Gals of all ages wear these famed 5th 
Ave. shoes. All sizes to 12; AAAAA to C. Money- 
back guarantee if returned unworn in 10 days. 


White linen with 
fake jewels and 


Grows Better Plants in Soil, 

Simply dissolve and water all your house 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond lawn. Feeds instantly. If dealer con't 
supply send $1 for! Ib. Makes 100 Gals. 


Shop by mail and save! 
Exclusive maternity style house offers 
new season fashions by top designers, $2.95 to 
$22.50. Styles for morning, afternoon, sports. 


Also corsets & lingerie. (Catalog mailed i 
in plain envelope.) Write today! 
CRAWFORD’S 


Dept.43, 8015 Wornall, Kansas City 14, Mo. 


lorca glows 
Holds car or house RA 


ys. Choice of car 


mand batteries avail- ppd. 
able. An ideal gift! Complete 


Order several. with batt. 


LAWSON PRODUCTS CO. 
62 Plymouth St., Methuen, Mass. 


“AIR-COOLED” 
Auto Back Rest 


Now drive cool as a 
breeze through the hot 
summer months, with 2 
inches of free air circu- 
lating behind you! Just 
lean back comfortably 
against this smooth 
mesh back rest, and 
your back and temper 
keep cool! Will not slip 
or slide. 

There’s no more wet 
or sticky clothing. No 
more backstrain or fa- 
tigue. And better pos- 
turo brings best visi- 
bi.ity. Made of durable 
wood fiber with blonde 
maple frame, back rest 
is shaped to fit you and 
car scat. Can’t harm 
c:othing or upholstery. Lasts for years. 

Send check or M. 0.—No €.0.D.'s please 


GIBSON & CHASE, Inc. 20. New York i 


Dept. 320, New York 16, N.Y. 


Only $3.98 


plus 45¢ postage 


ARE 
YOU 
ON YOUR FEET MUCH? 


Why suffer from tired, or aching, burning feet when 
aircushioned FOOT KOREKTORS placed in your 
shoes are guaranteed to bring fastest, most pleasant 
relief ever experienced, or money refunded. They 
gently massage, support, and exercise your feet 
while you walk. Order by men’s or women’s shoe 
size. Only $2.95 a pair. No COD’s. 


A-A ORTHOPEDIC LABORATORY, DEPT. 7R 
187 NO, CANON BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
(Since 1913 in Foot Relief Business ) 


FILMS @entarcen 
TRIAL OFFER!) 


in POCKET ALBUM 


Handy, compact, preserves 
prints. Easily detachable. 


12 exp. 39°-16 exp. 49° 
JUMBO Re-prints 4° ea. 


— FAST SERVICE 
FREE! Send for FREE 
a Price List, or Mail Film to 


JUMBO PRINTS 80x 332 net3s 
SELL 
Christmas Cards 


PRINTED WITH SENDER’S NAME 


FOR 


3¢ 


EACH 


Make $65.00 CASH on only 50 
orders by Amazing Double-up 
Plan. Sell Personal Christmas Cards 
printed with Sender’s Name for just 
about 3c each. No experienceneeded. 
2 CARDS FREE! All different 
styles. Designs include Reli- ` 
gious, Humorous, Artistic, and Busi- y 
ness. Alsospecial box assortment senton approval. Big season 
now. Send no money. Samples Free! Send name on postcard. 


GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept. 60-1, Chicago 7, Ill. 


WHY BE FAT! 


l [l 
| if you want to reduce and just can't, try pleasant l 
tasting scientifically tested KELPIDINE CHEWING 
| GUM for just 7 days . . . Lose up to 5 Ibs. a week l 
«+ + Sately, quickly, easily . . . Amazing new Kelpi- 
| dine Chewing Gum formula curbs your appetite. You | 
reduce and lose ugly fat without drugs, exercise, or 
l feeling hungry. Soild on money back guarantee. For I 
| full 12 day supply send your name, address and l 
$1 cash, check, or money order or send $2 for a 
l 36 day supply to AMERICAN HEALTHAIDS CO., | 

DEPT. CH-S76, 318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey. 


eRe eS ae 


MATERN IT 


NEW 5th Avenue Fashions that keep 
you smart throughout pregnancy. Low STYLE BOOK 


prices. FREE Book in plain wrapper. ER 
LANE BRYANT, Dept. 849, Indianapolis 17, Indiana 
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Summer earry-alls for mother and 
daughter are perfect for shopping, knitting 
or the beach. Imported baskets of hand- 
woven natural straw are colorfully hand- 
embroidered with floral designs. Large size, 
14” wide, with inside pocket, is lined with 
rayon. Both for $1.95 ppd. Black & Co., 
113 Black Bldg., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


For daily fare placemats save linens 
from wear and tear. 12-piece set consisting 
of 6 mats and 6 coasters can-be used again 
and again. 11” x 18” plastic-treated paper 
mats swipe clean with a damp cloth. Burn- 
proof coasters double as ashtrays. Red 
on white only. $1.29 ppd. Interior Trends, 
25 Underhill Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Pass the hat to 
/pep-per up heat- 
weary appetites. 
Yellow sailor and 
“black derby of 
molded plastic are 
actually salt and 
pepper shakers. Tiny 
umbrella stand at 
base of 6%”-tall 
black metal rack 
holds toothpicks. An 
amusing hostess gift 
that adds spice to 
summer meals. $1.25 
_ ppd. Lowy’s, Dept. R, 
93-24 Queens Blvd., 
Rego Park, N. Y. 


Nursery folk are easily fascinated by 
a mobile of circus cutouts. Brightly- 
colored Swing-Dings of shiny plastic are 
quickly assembled with thread. Hung 
from ceiling or in an archway, the slight- 
est breeze sets balanced figures in continu- 
ous motion. $2 plus 25c postage. J. J. An- 
thony, Dept. R, Box 402, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thermo bucket will keep food and 
drinks hot or cold on picnic eat-for-alls. 
Red and black plaid of heavy-gauge Vinyl 
is trimmed with beige. 13”-tall zipper-top 
tote, with 2 sturdy carrying handles, holds 
up to 18 Coke bottles. Collapses for com- 
pact storage. $3.98 ppd. Order from Nou- 
velle, 210 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


The birds and bees won't sample 
picnic goodies that are protected with a 
collapsible food umbrella. Bright-colored 
netting is stretched over a 16”-square wire 
frame that works like an umbrella. Light- 
weight, it fits right into food hamper. $1.29 
each, two for $2.50 ppd. Foster House, 
Dept. R, 15 Cole Court, Princeville, Ill. 


Dainteeshave is a compact ladies’ razor 
that will help you achieve this season’s 
new “bare-leg, bare-arm” look. Small 
enough to carry in your purse, it uses 
standard double-edged blades. Precision- 
built and easy to use, it comes with red 
leather case. $2.95 ppd. Order from Master- 
sraft, 212-R Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Magnetized cutting board comes with 
a knife that stays right at its side. Just 
touch knife to the hardwood block, and it 
snaps into place. 6⁄2” x 742” x 2%” block 
with sharp tool steel knife, $3.95 ppd. 
Add 30c west of Miss. 9” x11” board, 
$5.95. Add 50c west of Miss. Skunk Hol- 
low General Store, Dept. R, Taftsville, Vt. 


Symphony in strings — harp planter is 
a charming container for arranging phil- 
odendron, ivy or floral nosegays. Molded 
of bronze-colored plastic, it stands 11” 
high. An exact replica of its musical twin 
and a conversation piece for your living 
room at $1.29 ppd. House of Schiller, Dept. 
66C, 180 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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A tisket, a tasket, tiny basket earrings 
add whimsey to summer print dresses. 
Hand-woven of natural straw by native 
craftsmen, each little basket is crammed 
full of brightly-colored fruits. Pair, only 
$1.50 ppd., is a gay gift idea for friends, 
too. The Sea Captain’s Chest, R-7 Fisher- 
man’s Wharf, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


The cat that swallowed the canary 
wasn’t half as smug as a striped tomcat 
that holds pretzels, donuts or your rings. 
3”-tall polka-dotted cow is content to 
serve you in the same manner. Of wood, 
both were hand-turned by Tyrolean crafts- 
men. $1 each; the pair, $1.85 ppd. The 
Santa Fe Mart, Dept. R, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Seizers are bet- 
ter than an extra 
pair of hands. With 
28” long tongs you 
don’t have to bend 
or s-t-r-e-t-c-h to 
reach something on 
the floor or high on 
a shelf. Of polished 
maple with felt grip- 
pers and a magnet 
for picking up stray 
pins. Good for a per- 
son confined to bed. 
$3.95 ppd. Fred 
Redhill, Dept. R, 
216 Lawrence Ave., 
Lawrence, N. Y. 


Rid Your Home Of Insects—$1 


Amazing new bug killer cones rid your home of all 
insect pests the cheapest and most positive way! Just 


place on ash tray and light . . . that’s all, Cones burn 
like incense—invisible vapor penetrates every crack and 
crevice, destroying all exposed insects. No oily sprays— 
no mechanical gadgets—no after odor—NO WORK! 
Miracle ‘Clean House’‘ Anti-Insect Cones kill moths, 
flies, ants, mosquitoes, gnats, spiders, roaches, silver- 
fish, bedbugs. 14 Cones for $1, postage paid. Guar- 
anteed to do the job or your money back! Order direct 
by mail. 


SUNSET HOUSE soi ecce se; can 


ROUGH HANDS? 


Smooth, Soothe 
Soften with 


SOFT TOUCH 
HAND LOTION 35¢ 


So easy to have lovelier hands! 
Soft Touch helps chapped 

à hands; smooths, softens rough 
hands; makes them whiter, younger-looking. 
Absorbs quickly. Non-greasy. Order Soft Touch 
today—while supply lasts. Send 35c (ppd., Fed. 
Ex. Tax included) to: Soft Touch, Box 3546, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. (If check 
or money order, make payable to Soft Touch.) 


JIFFY 
CABINETS 


For Every Little 
Thing .. . From 
Punes .95 
5 mene +g: 

1,001 things can be filed in this 24-drawer steel jiffy 
cabinet! 6” plastic drawers, removable dividers, index 
labels, guides, rubber feet; slots for wall mounting. 
Brown with tan drawers, Black with gray, Red or Gray 


with clear. 16-drawer size is $7.95; 32-drawer is $12.95; 
48-drawer is $19.95. 


Ask for Free Gift ’n Gadget Catalog! 


MEREDITH/’S EVANSTON 32, 


ILLINOIS 
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TO ALL WHO WANT 


EXTRA MONEY! 


Rush name, address today for sensa- 
tional, new, fast-selling ‘‘Feature”21- 
Card Christmas Assortment. Show 
à friends, neighbors, everyone for 
easy, big profits. Get facts about 
50 money-makers such as Christmas 
Humorous Assortment, All-Parchment 
Christmas Ass’t., Religious Ass’t., 
Currier & Ives, Gift Wrappings, etc. 
~pluamany Everyday Greeting Card Ass’ts. 
‘or Birthdays and other occasions. Also 
Children’s Books, Imported Napkins, 
Gifts, many others. Each sells for only 
$1—keep up to 50c profit for yourself. 


SEND NO MONEY 22,202" 


Z name and ad- 

r AA dress. Get new‘ Feature’! Christmas 

f E Card Assortment ON APPROVAL 

bu with complete money making plans, and 

E samples of low-priced Personal Christmas Cards 
FREE. No experience needed. Write NOW! 


WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. S-18, 225 Fifth Av., New York 10, N. Y. 


Sell CHILDREN’S WEAR Bo, 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


with FREE Style Display 
Make EXTRA MONEY introducing world’s cutest 
Children’s Dresses. Big selection latest adorable 
styles for girls 1 to 14 years...amazing low prices. 
Mothers thrilled...order on sight! Big,complete Si 
style display FREE. Rush name, address NOW. $% 


HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. M-1360, Cincinnati 25, Ohio '& 
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\ 
2 delightful forms of 


the TAL 
beloved' fragran 


fork Shae 


1. The long-loved talc . . . silky-soft, 
luxuriously smoothing and soothing... 
with the \fragrance that’s fresh as a 
garden in the rain. Ask for April Showers 
\ REGULAR Talc. 39¢ 


in America’s 


2. New! Deodorant Form 
An\exciting, “two-purpose” version of 
this famous, fragrant talc.. Wonderful 
ingredients have been added for all,over 
body deodorant protection. Ask for 
April Showers Deodorant Talc. 50¢ 


ANNOUNCING... 
THE NEW... 


LIQUID che ‘<ul 
deodorant \ 


You'll waht to discover this new 
anti-perspirant in creamy liquid form. 
Its smooth, \creamy texture is so kind 
to your skin . . . pleasant to use an 
refreshingly scented! 79¢ 


Prices plus tax 


‘CHERAMY 


PERFUMER 


Steve Allen may not be so hot on skates, but he’s real cool with his funny recordings. 


WHAT’S NEW IN RECORDS 


BY CARLTON BROWN 


he comic recitation, which 

was a tremendously popular 

form of recorded entertainment 
back in the early years of the phono- 
graph, has recently made a smashing 
comeback. Two comedians, Steve 
Allen and Stan Freberg, deserve spe- 
cial citations for having put the old 
form back into the best-seller class, 
without relying on the time-worn de- 
vice of dialect. 

A year or so ago, Allen trans- 
lated a batch of nursery tales into 
“hip talk,” the contemporary brand 
of slang which utilizes the vocabu- 
lary of bop musicians, show biz, hot 
rodders and outer space. In Allen’s 
own recitals of four of his “Be Bop’s 
Fables,” on two Brunswick disks, 
Cinderella accepts the Fairy God- 
mother’s invitation to the ball with 
“Well, if it’s a 53 pumpkin with wire 
wheels, you got a deal.” Goldilocks 
chooses the cool bow] of soup, rather 
than the one that’s just right, and 
Mama Bear observes of her rumpled 
bed, “There’s been a scuffle in my 
pad, too.” To his hip adaptation of 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” Allen 
draws the moral “If you have a cow 
that won’t give milk, sell him.” 

Two of Steve Allen’s “Grimm 
Fairy Tales for Hip Kids” were re- 
corded for Brunswick by Al “Jazz- 
bo” Collins, the country’s leading 
disk jockey of the bop persuasion. 
Jazzbo has since recorded, for Capi- 
tol, a couple of similar tales, and a 


Even Jack Webb thinks Stan Freberg 
(above) is good as “Dragnet’s” Friday. 


pair of “Great Moments in Hipstery” 
—“The Invention of the Airplane” 
and “The Discovery of America”— 
which are real cool and hilarious. 
Jazzbo’s most recent Capitol release 
is made up of two of Colonel Stoop- 
nagle’s versions of nursery tales. 
“Pee Little Thrigs” and “Little Hood 
Riding Red.” The Colonel’s crazy, 
mixed-up language is based on trans- 
posing letters and syllables within a 
sentence, after the fashion of the late 
Dean Spooner of Oxford, who put 
“spoonerism” in ‘the dictionary. 
Stoopnagle has been producing this 
brand of delightful nonsense in print 
for years, and in Jazzbo he has found 
the man to reach a whole new audi- 
ence for such inspired lines as, “Ii 
was grand her not mother, but tha! 
wolful awf.” 

Meanwhile, Stan Freberg’s nurs- 
ery tales parodying the style of 
“Dragnet” have been heard by every- 
one within earshot of a radio, juke 
box or TV set, and his exaggerations 
of Joe Friday’s deadpan expressions 
have helped to put them into every- 
day usage. Jack Webb calls the Fre- 
berg parodies “mimicry at its very 
best.” The Freberg records, like 
Steve Allen’s and Jazzbo Collins’, 
have a quality of pure fun—depend- 
ing on fanciful play with familiar 
material rather than on ridicule of 
an individual or group—that should 
give them a far better chance of sur- 
vival than most “novelty” hits. 


“Jazzbo” Collins has recorded Colo- 
nel Stoopnagle’s unusual nursery tales. 


REDBOOK REPORTS ON: 


CENSORSHIP 


Beware of government by secrecy. In a continuing 
crusade against the closed door, RepBoox finds 
that many officials are still shutting you out 


BY ALLAN KELLER 


local government was a small—but real—unit of democracy. 

Then the City Council began holding its meetings in secret. 
A newspaper reporter faced one of the aldermen one night at 
the end of a session from which the public had been barred. 

“Why do you meet behind closed doors when you are dealing 
with the public’s business?” the reporter asked. 

The alderman didn’t mind answering at all. 

“If you quoted what we said,” he replied, “it would make us 
sound like damned fools.” 

The truth of the matter is that too many government boards 
and agencies are running our affairs, handling our money, even 
shaping our futures, with this same arrogant disregard for our 
rights as citizens. 

In another town, a young couple whose son had just attended 
school for the first time discussed the boy’s reactions. 

“What did Johnny think of it?” the father asked. 

His wife said the boy had come home full of enthusiasm and 
excitement. 

“You know, Jane, with a son in school now, we ought to take 
an active part in educational affairs,” said the young man. “I see 
there’s talk of a new school. Guess I'll go to the next meeting of 
the Board of Education.” ; 

The next Monday evening, he attended the regular session of 
the local board. He listened to the schedule of future meetings, 
heard discussion of items on the agenda, and returned home con- 
vinced that such meetings were extraordinarily boring. 

“Nothing much happened of any importance,” he told his wife. 

The next morning he read in the newspaper that the Board of 
Education had recommended the construction of a $480,000 school 
building. 

“How can that be true?” he asked in amazement. “I didn’t 
hear a word about a new school.” 

Of course he hadn’t. The vote had been taken at a closed 
session following the open public meeting. ; 


Ti people of Waukesha, Wisconsin, always thought their 


. “All this talk about government secrets 
He had been denied his right to (Continued on page 71) is hokum.” —Bernard Baruch (right). 


Gov. John Lodge of Connecticut (left) 
opened budget hearings to the public. 
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THE 


Lilac Bush 


She was well again! Confidently Connie met the 
challenge of the sane world—unaware 
that now her husband’s love was 


tinged with fear 


BY LESLEY CONGER 


ILLUSTRATED BY RAY PROHASKA 


still be in bloom—her spindly little lilac bush in the corner 

by the garage. Everybody had said it would die; only 
Connie had had faith; only Connie had waited. And at the 
end of her waiting, late last spring, there had been an incredible 
purple spray, thick and tight-clustered with blossoms. Now, if 
only it had lived through the winter, it would be blooming 
again. 

She turned away from the window and smiled at Dr. Klein. 
“Are the last ten minutes always the longest?” she asked. 

He was sharpening a pencil, using a small knife and bend- 
ing over the wastebasket. The little reddish shavings dropped 
like petals. 

“If you’re well,” he answered. “All the wanting and miss- 
ing gets crowded up and jammed together.” He laid the pencil 
down and reached for another. “And we finished up all the 
paper work last week, so you'll have nothing further to wait 
for.” He smiled at her. “He will be along shortly.” 

Connie bit her lip guiltily. “I’m afraid I was thinking of 
my lilac bush just now,” she admitted. “I don’t know why... .” 

“Perfectly all right,” he said. “A lilac bush is all right. 
I mark you A-plus for the lilac bush.” 

“I’m well,” Connie said, half to herself. She felt strongly 
conscious of her physical being, thin and strange. 

“Quite well,” he reassured her. “But do not expect too 
much of the world. Perhaps others are not quite so well as 
you.” He shaped another pencil-point expertly, turning the 
pencil under the rapid strokes of steel. “But then we have 
discussed all that. I only wish I had (Continued on page 89) 


[ was late spring when ‘they let her out. The lilac might 


Map See 


“Gray, if this is a new life—I want to have a 
baby.” She spoke stiffly, with a hard patience. 


The Ordeal of Madge 


From childhood, Madge Meredith fought for fame as an actress. When it 


came, it brought her disgrace, prison—and now, an entirely new life 


BY LLOYD SHEARER 


Meredith 


Madge Meredith seemed ready for success in 

Hollywood. After four years of small parts and 
disappointments, she had just signed a contract which, 
with escalator clauses, promised to bring her almost a 
million dollars—and leading parts in major films. 

A few months later, Madge Meredith was in the 
California State Prison for Women—serving from five 
years to life for kidnaping and assault with a deadly 
weapon. 

Why? The answer is not simple. Madge Mere- 
dith’s story is certainly not the story of every ambitious 
girl who tries to crash the movies. But it could have 
happened to any girl with poor judgment and an over- 
powering drive for success. It could have happened 
to any girl who became so blinded by ambition that she 
allowed herself to fall under the domination of the 
wrong man. It did happen to Madge Meredith. 

When Earl Warren, then governor of California, 
ordered her release from prison three years ago he 
said, “Her case is more fantastic, more bizarre than 
any movie in which she ever played.” 

The fantastic chapters of Madge Meredith’s story 
began in 1941, when her family moved to Los Angeles 
from Iowa Falls, Iowa, where she had been born 
Marjorie Mae Massow. She was the third of five 
children. Her parents are both native Americans, and 
her father, Frank Massow, is an honest, quiet, sober 
construction worker. 

Back in Iowa, there was never much money, but 
the children were strictly disciplined—no smoking, 
drinking or swearing; all attended the local Baptist 
church and Sunday school; all were graduated from 
high school, and all enjoyed excellent reputations in 
the community. Marje was the prettiest and most 
precocious of the four girls. 

Even as a child, Marje was determined to leave 
Iowa Falls and become a great actress. Although she 
suffered from a speech impediment—she _stuttered 
when she became tense—she took part in all the high- 
school plays, majored in dramatics, and at 16 won a 
scholarship to the Phidelah Rice School of Theater in 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. The scholarship 
provided only for free tuition, “but an acting career 
already meant so much to me,” Marje said later, “that 
I went East anyway. I was sure I’d find some way 
to support myself.” For four summers ‘the faculty 
allowed her to earn her living expenses by working as 
a maid and a waitress. One of its members, Arthur 
Hachel, corrected her speech difficulties. 

After graduating from the Rice School, Marjorie 
Massow went to New York. There she enrolled at the 
Theodora Irvine School of the Theater. Again she 
worked as a waitress in order to live and study and 
realize her dream. But she couldn’t get even a walk-on 
part in a New York play. 

In 1941, when she had just turned 20, she decided 
to try her luck in Hollywood. Her family had such 
boundless faith in her ability that they all headed 
West with her. Her parents and her two sisters moved 
into a small bungalow in (Continued on page 68) 


Si years ago, a 26-year-old actress named 
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1. Temptation: Nick 
Gianaclis opened the 
gates of movie studios 
‘for Madge — and later 
the gates of State Prison. 


a 


2. Downfall: Madge begins her sentence 
after conviction for kidnaping and assault. 


3. Vindication: In a 
hearing by a special sub- 
committee, Madge is de- 
fended by Hollywood 
friends like Zasu Pitts 
(left). After weighing 
evidence, the committee 
reported serious irregu- 
larities in her original 
trial and conviction. 


4. Happy ending: Her 
sentence commuted by 
the governor, Madge 
leaves the California 
State Prison for Women. 


Lady In 
His Life 


BY MURIEL ROY BOLTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOE BOWLER 


Superstitious? Of course not! But what girl in love counts 


the cost when fate needs prodding? 


ou’ll be married this fall . . . in September!” the tearoom gypsy 
announced, peering intently at the formation of tea leaves in the 
cup. “I see a lovely lady just coming into your life.” 

“Blonde, I hope,” Adam Hoyt said politely, but decided not 
to lunch here again and be embarrassed by this insistent woman with her 
clanking necklaces and superstitious nonsense. 

“A most unusual brunette . . . tall . . . beautiful,” Madame Sari said. 
“You'll find her after a short trip across water. I see danger, misunder- 
standings, sparks flying between you. Another woman, and a powerful, 
older man. . . . To win her you will have to defy him!” 

Adam, being a shy young man, interrupted uneasily, “How do you 
know I’m not married?” 

“The tea leaves see everything.” And Madame Sari could see as 
well as the leaves that this lanky young man, with his boyish flush, his 
serious eyes behind horn:rimmed glasses, wasn’t the married type. 

Also, he wasn’t interested, so she concluded briskly, “Within the next 
day, you'll receive an important letter. There’s been a recent death in | 
your family . . . an inheritance . . . you'll meet someone you prefer to ` | 
avoid . . . and here is my card if you wish to come to my studio for a 
complete character analysis.” 

She left Adam to digest her prophecy along with his cocoanut custard 
pie, but he couldn’t swallow either, so he walked back along Thirty-fourth 
Street toward the big office building where he worked as statistician for a 
bus company. 

It was his painstaking job to figure out, to the last decimal, how many 
gallons of gas and oil were required for each trip, how many trips a driver 
could make before his disposition would suffer an irreparable blowout. 

“Oops!” Adam said, jarred by collision with another pedestrian, and 
“Oops!” he said again in an unhappy tone when he saw that it was Curtis 
Bowles, a not-distant-enough cousin. “Nice to see you, Porky,” Adam lied, 
and started past. But Porky spoke quickly to detain Adam. “Did your 
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mother write to you about old Uncle Trotter dying?” 

“No.” Nor could Adam see why she should have. 

“Very sad,” Porky said. “Aunt Myrtle has only 
been hoping for it for fifty years. She’s been real un- 
selfish, too, dividing up his valuable collections. I got 
his sea shells . . . some of ’em very rare and from as far 
away as Coney Island.” Porky smiled happily. “But 
you, you lucky kid, you got his entire collection of Lepi- 
doptera. Butterflies to you. Aunt Myrtle sent them to 
us because she didn’t have your address—about three 
dozen cases full of cocoons and cabbage butterflies—and 
unfortunately most of the glass got broken and the con- 
tents are somewhat crumbed up. But I had it all recrated 
for you.” Porky said nobly, “and expressed it collect to 
your office. It may seem a lot of money, but after all, 
that butterfly dust is bound to come in handy. 

“Nice seeing you, too,” Porky said, and walked on. 
whistling. 

Well, Adam thought, that was certainly one round to 
Porky and nice of dear Aunt Myrtle, too. 

Back in his small office, Adam shuffled through his 
share of the afternoon mail and pounced eagerly on a 
personal letter from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
agreeing with him about a refund, and there it was on 
stiff green paper . . . do not fold .. . all one hundred 
seventy dollars and ninety-three cents! Adam needed the 
money if he were to have the Bermuda vacation he 
longed for. 

Maybe, he smiled to himself, after his short trip 
across water to Bermuda, he'd find the lovely brunette the 
tea leaves promised him—and that would be fine, because 
Adam Hoyt was tired of being a bachelor. After five 
months in New York, he didn’t know even one girl well 
enough to call her by her first name, much less fall in 
love with her. This, in spite of the fact that he was one 
of only two men who worked among thirty . . . count 
them . . . thirty girls of assorted ages and degrees of 
attractiveness. An embarrassment of riches to a shy 
young man like Adam. 


When he went out for his midafternoon break, he 
busied himself with lighting a cigarette as he passed self- 
consciously through the large outer office, noisy with 
typewriters. He stopped at the water cooler at the rear, 
and as he pressed one thumb on the spring faucet, he let 
his eyes wander over the girls’ heads. Today he reversed 
his usual procedure, looking only at the darker ones. 

That brunette over in the far corner, for instance; she 
was surprisingly pretty. Or this one in the last row, 
nearest him. He could only see a piquant profile, but 
her figure was most appetizing, and her legs, crossed and 
turned toward the aisle, were certainly two curved 
poems. ... 

“Oof ...” Adam said, conscious that the water was 
brimming over his hand. He tossed the cup down in 
embarrassment and, taking nervous puffs on his cigarette, 
started back to his cubicle. 

But he hadn't noticed the puddle of water on the 
floor, and he slipped in it, lunging forward, ending on 
two aching knees with his head practically in the lap of 
the startled brunette in the last row. 

She saw the reason for his downfall and said sympa- 
thetically, “Well, that was a short trip, wasn’t it?” 

“Sure was,” Adam agreed, “—and across water, 
too.” 

He scrambled up, and she stood, too, reaching for a 
box of paper tissues to mop with, but as she rose, the 
waslepaper basket close beside her desk violently claimed 
the attention of both by bursting into flame, evidently 
ignited by Adam’s cigarette. 

Sparks and flame were leaping out of the basket. 
fed by an inflammable fluid on a cloth the girl had used 


to clean her typewriter. Adam grabbed the basket 
swiftly, set it down in the puddle, and grabbed for the 
water cooler’s overflow bucket. The flame hissed quickly 
out, but squeals of excitement filled the room. 

The pretty brunette was staring down in dazed sur- 
prise at her skirt, which must have swayed over the 
basket, for one side of the plaid was swiftly blackening 
as the flame smoldered upward. 

Several girls were screaming, “Binnie! Binnie!” 
and in a sudden panic, she turned and ran, Adam sprint- 
ing after her to execute one of the most accurately gauged 
tackles ever seen. He brought her to a dead stop, his long 
arms wrapped tightly around her upper legs, smothering 
the flame and holding her upright. 


ee 
What is this, anyway?” a man’s voice broke in 
through the excited chatter. “What goes on out here?” 

Adam looked up into the blurred face of Mr. Glenn 
M. Cochrane, the Boss. Mr. Cochrane’s face was really 
a well defined and quite handsome face, of which Adam 
was in some awe, but Adam had lost his glasses and 
everybody was blurred. He let go of the girl, abruptly, 
and she lunged forward into Mr. Cochrane’s arms while 
a dozen voices explained what had happened. 

Adam rose slowly, dusting off his bruised knees. 
Someone said solicitously, “Here are your glasses, Mr. 
Hoyt.” 

Putting them on, he saw it was Miss Hamlin, shaking 
her lovely blonde head wonderingly. “That was cer- 
tainly quick thinking!” 

Even Mr. Cochrane gave him a congratulatory whack 
on the back, and Adam went back to his own small office, 
pretending not to hear the admiring mentions of his 
name. He couldn’t help being pleased, a bit impressed 
with his own decisive action. 

But, reliving the incident, he was suddenly startled 
as he remembered Binnie’s first words to him—something 
like “That was a quick trip!” And, without thinking, 
he had added the other salient point of the prediction— 
“across water”! 

Of all coincidental things to happen! He wondered 
whether Binnie often lunched at the tearoom—and 
whether the words of the gypsy’s routine prophecy had 
remained on the surface of her mind, handy to the tongue. 

He was still wondering about it when Binnie Howes 
came into his office wearing a becoming V-necked black 
dress that she had apparently had available as a change 
at the office. 

“I wondered if you'd want some of this for your 
hands,” she said, gesturing with a tube of ointment. She 
uncapped the tube and spread a little on his palms, al- 
though he protested bravely that he didn’t need it, and 
apologized for having ruined her skirt—which she said 
was just an old rag, anyway. 

Then he led, a bit vaguely, up to the question he 
wanted to ask: “I was just wondering . . . this may 
sound like a silly thing to ask, but have you ever been 
in that little Tea Leaf Restaurant on Thirty-fourth?” 

She smiled warmly at him. “No, I haven’t, but it 
sounds darling, and I’d love to. What night would you 
like to make it?” She mistook his blank look for one 
of eagerness. “I have a dinner date tonight, but maybe 
I could cancel it. I simply have to go to a cocktail thing 
first, but Id be home around eight, if that isn’t too 
late for you?” 

“Why, no...” he said, abashed by the ease with 
which he had acquired a date. “That'd be fine.” 

She gave him her address, but he detained her. “I 
was wondering about what you said out there when I fell 
flat on my awkward face. You said something about 
taking a short trip.” 

She laughed. “Did 1? It's (Continued on page 85) 


DIVORCE SCANDAL 
IN OUR ARMED FORCES 


BY DONALD ROBINSON 


You may be shocked by what REDBOOK - 
found out about service marriages — 
shocked enough to do something about it 
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These are the words of desperate women whose marriages 
are being wrecked by loneliness and privation. Yet many 
such marriages can be saved—by you and your neighbors. 


Virginia, the 24-year-old wife of a Navy lieutenant 

pleaded with the legal officer for help. 

“I can’t go on like this,” she wept. “My husband 
got home last week after 10 months at sea. Tomorrow 
his ship is sailing again, and I won’t see him for another 
six months. I want a divorce.” 

And at a U. S. air base in Europe, after a 29-year- 
old Air Force pilot had crashed to his death in a jet 
fighter plane, investigators checked his belongings. They 
discovered a letter from his wife back home. 

“I want a divorce,” she’d written. 

And at an Army post down South, a high-ranking 
official of the Defense Department invited all eight of its 
officers to have dinner with him. 

“Bring your wives,” he urged. 

The eight officers reddened. For a moment, no one 
said anything. Finally, the young battery commander 
spoke up. “If you'll forgive me, sir,” he said, “I don’t 
think it would be a good idea for you to invite our wives. 
Five of the eight of us have been divorced in the past 
few months.” 

All through the three military services, you hear 
stories like these. 

I know. I have just completed an investigation into 
the marriage problems of the men and women serving in 
our armed forces today. I have spoken with top officials 
in the Pentagon and have studied material in their files 
that has never before been made public. In addition, I 
have visited Army, Navy and Air Force bases across the 
country and talked with scores of chaplains, personnel 


[e winter, at the U. S. Naval Base in Norfolk, 


officers and Red Cross workers. and with servicemen and 
their wives. 

A spokesman for the Chief of Chaplains of the U. S. 
Army told me, “The number of divorces of Army people 
has been increasing at a disturbing pace lately.” 

Rear Admiral Murr Arnold, Deputy Chief of Per- 
sonnel for the U. S. Navy, stated, “The divorce rate in the 
Navy has gone up appreciably.” 

Officials of the Department of the Air Force had the 
same thing to say. Not long ago, a survey in the Strategic 
Air Command was ordered by General Curtis E. Lemay. 
its commander. According to SAC officers, “The results 
of that survey made clear a sharp rise in divorces.” 

This swelling divorce rate in the armed forces is 
among the most serious problems we have to face. The 
young servicemen and women whose marriages are being 
wrecked are reserves. national guardsmen and draftees 
as well as regulars. Some of them may come from your 
own community, possibly from your own family or circle 
of friends. The problem can touch you more intimately 
still. If your husband is called up for duty, the condi- 
tions which are causing all these divorces may imperil 
your own marriage. 

And that isn’t all. Our entire national defense pro- 
gram is feeling the repercussions. As a noted Air Force 
general remarked to me, “Guys with broken homes and 
busted hearts don’t make good combat flyers.” 

Bad as the situation is, though, it can be remedied. 
There are tangible steps that can readily be taken. And 
you can help. 

Pentagon records show that 80 per cent of the Army's 


124,679 officers and 32 per cent ofits 1,325,000 enlisted 
men now on active duty are married. The figures are 
about the same for the 80,934 Navy officers and 919,000 
enlisted men. In the Air Force, 82 per cent of the 121,- 
000 officers and a little over 35 per cent of the 824,000 
enlisted men are married. 

No one can tell you the exact number of divorces in 
the services. Surprisingly enough, no over-all study has 
ever been made by any of the services or by the Bureau 
of the Census. My own investigations, however, based on 
scores of interviews with service couples and high-ranking 
armed-forces officials, both here and abroad, indicate 
that the annual divorce rate of service people is now 
higher than that of the civilian population. 

The statistics that are alarming are those you get 
when you compare the divorce rates of civilian and service 
people during the early years of marriage. This is the 
real criterion, since most service couples are young. 

“A recent investigation by Dr. Paul Jacobson, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company statistician, showed 
that approximately 134 out of every 1,000 American 
couples get divorced within the first five years of their 
marriage. 

Among service couples, the figure is startlingly 
higher. My check into records, and with people of all 
branches and rank, reveals that almost one out of four 
service couples split up before their marriages have passed 
the five-year mark. 

Who is to blame for this situation? 

The prime culprit is the world crisis. If there were 
real peace today rather than the gnawing menace of 
atomic war, most of the 1,200,000 married men in uni- 
form would not have been thrust into a strange military 
life that’s rough on them and rougher yet on their wives. 

But we can’t just sit back and blame the world pre- 
dicament. There are other factors closer to us. Con- 
gress, for one. In a glaring exhibition of false economy, 
it has been pinching on service pay and housing. The 
services themselves have disregarded the welfare of their 
men—and their men’s families. We, the public, are also 
guilty. Instead of aiding service couples over the bad 
spots, too many of us have been treating them like 
pariahs. 

In the course of my investigation, I found four main 
causes for marital crack-ups in the services. The biggest 
cause is the separation of husbands and wives. 

Today, nearly 1,500,000 servicemen are on duty 
overseas at 109 bases all around the world. Less than 
ten per cent of these men have their families with them. 
And even this figure is misleadingly high. It doesn’t 
take into account the long separations before servicemen’s 
wives can join them abroad. A married man sent to 
Germany now has to wait six to eight months before his 
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wife can come to him. In Japan, the waiting period is 
12 to 18 months. 

The difficulty is the lack of housing. Congress has 
appropriated billions of dollars for overseas bases but has 
allowed only a pittance to be spent on living quarters for 
the families of the personnel who have to man those bases. 

The lengthy periods apart are playing havoc with 
service marriages. A few weeks ago, the wife of a pilot 
stationed in Greenland wrote him: “I cannot go on living 
such an unnatural life any more.” 

Į saw her letter. The pilot sent it to the Pentagon 
with the handwritten notation: “What in hell is a man 
supposed to do under these circumstances?” 

I talked with one distressed Air Force wife myself. 
I met her at Langley Field, Virginia—a girl about 25 
years of age, with two young children. She told me what 
it meant for a service wife to be an ocean’s width away 
from her husband. 

“Jim and I were married. four years ago,” she said, 
“and we were as happy as any two people could be. I 
don’t think we were apart one single evening. Then Jim 
was called up by the Air Force. 

“At first Jim was assigned. to Langley Field here, 
and the kids and I could Fe with him. But in three 
months, he was sent to Africa. I prayed that we could 
join him there, but he was sent to a-post with no facilities 
of any kind for dependents. It’s been hell ever since.” 

“You must get pretty lonesome,” I said. 

“The days aren’t so bad,” she replied. “I’m busy 
with the kids. But the nights are awful. In all the time 
Jim’s been overseas, I haven’t been out of the house one 
evening. I haven’t the money for a baby sitter. Once in 
a while, some friends drop in. Not often. Almost always 
I’m alone—and you don’t know how miserable that can 
be. After I finish cleaning up, I write Jim. Then I try 
to read a little. I can’t keep my mind on it, though. I 
find I just stare at the walls and get so lonesome I could 
scream. I keep the radio going so I can hear a man’s 
voice in the room. 

“If this goes on much longer, I don’t know what I'll 
do.” 

The men are taking separation equally hard. Here 
is an official report to the Army Chief of Chaplains from 
the 95th AAA gun battalion now on duty in Europe: 

“The present critical housing shortage in this area 
has, and will have, its ruinous effect upon the morale of 
our married personnel.” 

Many servicemen stationed abroad have gotten mixed 
up with other women. I heard about an Army wife who 
arrived in Frankfort, Germany, to join her husband and 
found him living with a woman whose child he had 
fathered. His only explanation was that he had been more 
lonesome than he could endure. (Continued on page 72) 


You'll never forget this letter. It was written by a man 


fighting to save his family 


Last February, the Army Chief of Chaplains re- 
ceived this plea from a corporal stationed in 
Wiesbaden, Germany: 


I am writing you in a desperate request to try 
and be connected again with my wife and family. I 
am married and have a child eight months old, and my 
wife is pregnant now.. Sir, I realize I am only a little 


corporal, but I am human. Why does the Army send 
married men with children over here if they can’t have 
their families with them? I’m sure God doesn’t mean 
for us to be separated for so long. Sir, I’m requesting 
to either get my wife and child over here or be re- 
assigned to the States, at least until our baby is born. 
Sir, if I can’t join my wife, I’m afraid we will be sep- 
arated. Sir. please help us before it’s too late. 


Haa marriage been a mistake? A few 


short hours had changed Roger into a stranger 


... and this was their wedding night 


BY CECILIA BARTHOLOMEW 


ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 


Mii hey had been driving for almost five 
hours. Now that they were getting into 
the foothills, the heat was more bearable 
but still oppressive. They hadn’t ex- 
changed a word since they had passed through 
Layton, which was almost fifty miles back down 
the shimmering, glistening road. The weather 
was unseasonable. How could she have known 
that it would be like this in October? 

Phyllis’ new girdle felt like a cast. The new 
blue suit was summer-weight, but foolishly she 
had worn no blouse under it, and so she could 
not take off the jacket. Her new blue shoes were 
tight. She wondered uneasily if she had bought 
them too small. Probably her feet were just 
swollen from the heat. 

Swollen feet. She cringed. What a repulsive 
picture the words evoked. What an unglamorous, 
unhoneymoonlike picture! A little ball of nausea 
gathered inside of her. She felt beads of perspira- 
tion on her upper lip. She turned her feverish 
eyes from the hot, disheveled reflection that rode 
beside her in the windwing, and looked at Roger. 
Her husband. Her husband since one o’clock that 
day. 

Roger had taken off his coat and tie at the 


last service-station stop, and rolled up his sleeves. 
His hair was cut short. It didn’t blow in messy 
wisps across his face. Roger liked hot weather. 
Nevertheless she thought that his profile looked 
grim, almost angry. What did he have to be 
angry about? It had been her idea that they go 
to his family’s cabin at the lake for the honey- 
moon, but she had only suggested it because she 
knew that they really couldn’t afford any other 
kind of honeymoon. Roger had thought it was a 
fine idea. At least, he had pretended that he 
thought it was a fine idea. Now his head was 
pushed forward as if he were urging on the car. 
The rigid angle of his neck seemed to say that he 
was in a hurry to get there because he was de- 
termined to get this matter of the honeymoon 
over and done with. 

Phyllis turned away and stared into the wind- 
wing again until the tears that had welled into 
her eyes drained away. All she needed now to 
make a perfect picture of a bride was red eyes 
and a swollen nose. 

Roger eased his foot on the accelerator and 
shifted on the seat. His pants were damned un- 
comfortable. He was acutely conscious of his 
shirt flattened against (Continued on page 78) 


She’d thought she’d be rather passionate. 
Now she.didn’t want Roger to touch her. 


My Husbands 


Victory 
Over 


e 
Dressing Stevie, aged three, is one of Charley’s 
regular chores around the house each morning. 


The war destroyed Charley Boswell’s eyes. But 


since then, he has become a successful business- 
man, a devoted father—and a champion golfer 


BY KATHRYN BOSWELL witn DAVID K. BOYNICK 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARTHA HOLMES 


Young customer is kept amused 
by Charley’s balloon-blowing 
while mother and saleslady con- 
centrate on fitting the shoes. 
Washing the family car (right) is 
one job Charley always does him- 
self. “When that car feels clean 
to me,” he explains, “it’s clean.” 


Boswell family takes its evening ease in Charley’s den. 


hen Charley Boswell and I were first married 

12 years ago, he was a tall, handsome athlete 

with a brilliant future as a professional baseball 
player. Charley hasn’t changed much in the intervening 
years. He is still tall and handsome, a successful business- 
man now, the father of three children and a champion 
golfer. 

But there is one difference: Charley has been totally 
blind for the last nine years. 

Before you start feeling sorry for me, let me tell you 
about my life with Charley Boswell. You'll find that your 
sympathy can be put to better use elsewhere. 

The big change in our lives began in a small room 
of the Valley Forge General Hospital in Pennsylvania on 
March 9, 1945. Three months before, I had received 
word that Charley had been wounded in a small German 
town near the Ruhr. He was climbing out of a burning 
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Youngsters are (left to right) Stevie, Chuck and Kay. 


Sherman tank, loaded with ammunition, when it exploded 
—spraying his face and chest with slivers of steel. 

During those first agonizing weeks of waiting, 
Charley told me very little in his letters. “Don’t worry 
about me,” he kept writing. “I have all the parts of my 
anatomy.” i 

But I did worry. Little by little, from the strange 
scrawl of his letters, my fears began to take shape. Some- 
thing was wrong with Charley’s hands—or his eyes! I 
kept pressing him in my letters, and finally he wrote and 
told me: He had lost his left eye, but the doctors were 
sure they could save his right eye. 

March 9th was the day they allowed me to see him 
for the first time. In my eagerness to find him, I mis- 
understood the directions and walked through endless 
corridors. Finally, after what seemed like hours, some- 
one showed me the door to his (Continued on page 82) 
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“Listen, kid,’ Charlie Sledder said. “Cut it out, will you? How was I to know that you and this Franny ... 
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Make Believe Champion 


No guy, even one twice his size, could insult Franny. So Howard 
fired a punch, went down for the count. Then came the recount... 


BY R. B. IRVINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY KEN RILEY 


t ten past two, Mr. Torrance sent for Howard McIntosh. Only the way 
At secretary put it was, “Serve us up the little Scotchman, hot, with 
relish and a pickle.” : 

It would have been unsuitable to yell, “Whoopee.” so Howard, when 
summoned, held his thin, rather anxious face in an expression he believed 
indicated boredom. This was not easy for a man who, within five minutes, was 
to be promoted from a two-cent clerk in Records to Supervisor of Records down 
in Shipping. 

For that was why Mr. Torrance wanted him. That had to be it. Mr. 
Torrance wouldn’t be sending for him if his application had been refused. 

He walked on self-conscious, stiff legs across the office. The Venetian blinds ` 
were closed against the blazing August sky. Typewriters rattled, competing 
against the muffled hum of voices. Downstairs in the factory, the machinery 
rumbled indistinctly. 

Howard straightened his tie and smoothed his belligerent haircut, telling 
himself shakily that this showed what could be done if a fellow really tried. 

Being hard-working and punctual and taking the correspondence course 
and doing all the dirty jobs that no one else wanted had paid off. He resolved 
to serve Stoddard Sheet Metal, Inc., faithfully and to the best of his ability, for 
always and always, because they were so good and had recognized how hard 
he was trying. And because of what was going to happen, he looked straight 
at Franny Porter when he marched by her switchboard. 

Usually he pretended not to see her. He used to tell himself lies, saying she 
wasn’t the prettiest girl in the whole office, and that she had far, far too many 
freckles. It was untidy, he said, the way a lock of her soft, brown hair often 
escaped and fell down over her forehead. He didn’t much care for blue eyes, 
he said. There would be lots of other girls, much prettier ones, later on when 
he was making more money; when he was a Supervisor, maybe, and there was 
something left every week after he’d sent his mother what she needed. It would 
be different when he could take girls to night clubs, for instance. 

In night clubs, he would find clever things to say instead of flushing and 
stammering—an undersized, straw-headed yokel from upstate who'd lived rather 
silently at a crossroads, helping his mother run a general store until a highway- 
straightening project left them stranded. 

Mr. Torrance’s corner office was even bigger and quieter and more elegant 
than Howard had imagined it would be. 

“About your application to be Records Supervisor down in Shipping . . . 
Mr. Torrance said. fat and white behind the wide ma- [Continued on page 94] 
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Living Pictures 


of Laguna Beach 


Living statue: Venus is 
portrayed by manicurist 
Claudette Bogart Villiano, 
with the help of a coat- 
ing of alabaster. How 
her arms are concealed 
is a secret of producer 
Clarence Upson Young. 


In a unique annual event, great 
paintings and statues come to 
life in a small California town 


TEXT BY LOUIS POLLOCK 
PHOTOS BY JOHN ENGSTEAD 


The Festival is a family affair to the 
Williamsons. Mother Jo (shown below in 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Tragic Muse”) ap- 
plies make-up to 11-year-old daughter, Jen- 
nie, who portrays “The Sistine Madonna” 
(above). Father Donald designed the stage. 


fornia—a seaside resort and art 

colony—some startling changes 
take place in the local citizens. A tall, 
good-looking young stenographer sud- 
denly becomes a pink and classically 
rounded nude in an Italian Renaissance 
painting. A high-school senior is trans- 
formed into Gainsborough’s “The Blue 
Boy.” A bricklayer, a cook, a lawyer 
and a liquor dealer turn into disciples 
in Leonardo da Vincis “The Last 
Supper.” 

These remarkable changes are 
brought about by Laguna Beach’s an- 
nual Festival of Arts, in which living 
models recreate masterpieces of art in 
a dramatic two-hour show that runs 
nightly for three weeks. The show is 
known as the “Pageant of the Masters.” 
It is held in a huge natural amphi- 
theater, in which a new $90,000 stage 
was built last year. More than 80,000 
visitors are expected to crowd Laguna 
Beach for this year’s Festival, which be- 
gins July 17th. 

The Festival was started in the de- 
pression year of 1932 when a few hun- 
ery artists displayed their canvases on 
an alley fence and persuaded a young 
lady to pose in a frame as “Mona Lisa.” 
Since then, nearly a million visitors have 
seen the steadily growing annual event, 
as more paintings and statues are re- 
created each year. Practically every- 
body in town works as either a model or 
stagehand, and the profits from the Fes- 
tival are used to stimulate art projects 
and beautify the community. 

There are three different programs, 
each presenting 24 paintings and statues. 
Every year the programs are changed, 
with the exception of a few perennial 
favorites—the armless Venus de Milo, 
Fragonard’s lovely painting “The Swing” 
and da Vinci’s “The Last Supper,” which 
is always the closing number. 


| Von July in Laguna Beach, Cali- 


FOUR MORE PAGES OF PICTURES> 


LIVING PICTURES ¢cone.) 


Biblical painting—Rubens’ “Lot and His Family 
Fleeing Sodom’—has bus driver Hal Stephens 
(left) in the role of Lot. Stephens cultivates the 
beard all year for his performance. (Below), local 
artist Helen Beck sketches a young Festival visitor. 


IF YOU PLAN TO VISIT THE 
LAGUNA BEACH FESTIVAL .. . 


Double accommodations in ho- 
tels and motels in the Laguna Beach 
area average from $8 to $14 per day. 
In order to insure yourself a place to 
stay during the Festival, you should 
wire a reservation and deposit as 
early as possible to the Laguna 
Beach Reservation Bureau, 463 
North Coast Boulevard, Laguna 
Beach, California. The Laguna 
Beach Chamber of Commerce will 
be glad to supply you with a free 
directory of restaurants and places 
to stay in the area. Laguna Beach 
is an hour’s drive south of Los An- 
geles. 

The Festival will begin on 
July 17th and continue for three 
weeks. 


Great artists are portrayed in bas relief: (left to right) da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Bellini and Titian. Local “greeter” Eiler Lar- 
son (below) admires Edward G. Robinson’s still life on exhibition. 
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LIVING PICTURES 


(Cont. ) 


Youngsters learn about art 
at an early age in Laguna 
Beach. Third-grade student 
Jimmy Klinger shows class- 
mate Joy Culbert his crayon 
drawing in the Junior Art 
Gallery at the annual Fes- 
tival. Pictures by 400 school 
children are selected for the 
Gallery every year. Come- 
dian Bob Hope once tried to 
buy a fourth-grader’s water 
color of Joseph and Mary in 
Bethlehem; the nine-year-old 
artist wouldn’t sell, but she 
gave the painting to Hope. 


Craftsmen are not neglected at the Art 
Festival. Artisans like Frank Vining 
(shown selling a pair of red leather san- 
dals) set up their booths to exhibit and sell 
ceramics, jewelry, leather crafts and other 
products in metal, wood and fabric. Inte- 
rior decorators and department-store buy- 
ers are among their most avid customers. 


High-school student Tommy 
Pletts recreates Gainsborough 
“The Blue Boy.” His father, pc 
lice lieutenant George Pletts, is 
the show’s stage manager, and s 
ter Barbara (shown on REDBOOK 
cover) is another star performer. 
Under his father’s watchful eye, 
Tommy doubles as an electrician. 
(Below), local residents take part 
in “The Last Supper,” one of the 
Laguna Beach Festival’s most pop- 
ular presentations and tradition- 
al closing number of the show. 
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Mette’ Da! 


BY JANE PEYTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT PATTERSON 


A SHORT SHORT STORY COMPLETE ON THESE TWO PAGES 


suspect, after eight years of marriage and two children, 
that my cup of love, far from running over, was only 
about half full (scant). 

It was while I was sitting beside a potted palm in 
the lobby of the Bricker Hotel, waiting for my, husband, 
George, to finish shoptalking with three other dentists 
standing near. the elevators. It was the final night of the 
Dental Convention, and I kept hearing the dance music 
drifting out from the Emerald Room, where all the other 
dentists and their wives were having a well-deserved, gay, 
mad evening (squab, champagne, orchids, a name band). 

All except Dr. George Barnell and wife. We were 
going home to Pinecrest on the 9:30 P.M. train. A patient 
with a painful impacted wisdom tooth had wired George 
to come, and George, with his maddening, unswerving 
sense of duty, had started packing. 

Up in our room, earlier, I had tried reasoning first. 
“There are other dentists in Pinecrest,” I suggested 
sanely. George, in T-shirt and shorts, kept on packing. 

“We missed the dance last year for the same reason,” 
I reminded him loudly. “Our sitter isn’t expecting us 
tonight. Listen; I’ve waited all year for this—” 

“I’m sorry, Ella,’ George said in his sweet, grave 
tone. “This man depends on me; can’t let him down.” 
One black curl bounced on his forehead, and his chin 
jutted out firmly. Already, George was in a world of 
pliers, chisels and saliva ejectors. He’d forgotten me. 

I dropped reasoning quickly and held up my new 
green dinner gown so he could see how bewitching I 
would look. George whistled politely, smiled sadly, and 
turned away. 

` Finally, I drenched myself with perfume and threw 
two persuading arms around George’s resisting neck. It 
was after he’d put me firmly aside that I felt gears be- 
ing stripped inside my head. Hell hath no fury, you 
know. I told him he was too diligent for our own good. 
I told him to stop packing; I said I was not going home. 

Sitting in the lobby later, I decided George had 
changed. Why, wed had better times together when 
there weren’t enough swollen jaws to pay the grocery 
bill! I kept remembering the fun we’d had when I’d 
helped out in the office, before the children came along. 
Where was all the gay, sweet nonsense between us? 
Didn't he care that we'd lost it? 

I watched George move to let some beautifully 
gowned dentists’ wives out of the elevators. They swished, 
carefree, smiling, into the Emerald Room. 

I was just making plans to get even with George 
when I noticed the young couple coming out of the main 


| remember the exact moment when I began to 


dining room on the other side of the lobby. The girl was 
smiling adoringly at the slim, dark-haired young man. 
They began walking my way, and something about them— 
their smiling, knowing, warm silence—made me want to 
shout, “Geee-orge! Wake up! We just walked by; we were 
like that, once!” 

I didn’t shout, though, because the young couple had 
just seated themselves on the lounge back-to-back with 
my chair, and I heard them both sigh. A lovely fragrance 
—a mixture of tangy soap and spicy shaving lotion— 
drifted around to me, and I sat, rooted. 

“Hello, doll. Having fun?” The young man’s voice 
was low, attentive. Chilly bumps broke out on my neck. 

“Oh, mmmmm, yesss,” the girl answered, and my 
own heart skipped a beat in delicious, vicarious response. 

How long since George and I had left fhis stage of 
the game? I stared at him reproachfully. He caught 
my glance and threw back a pleading, keep-your-shirt-on 
smile. 

“Say, doll,” the man behind me said, “I know a 
place where we could be all alone—” 

Have you ever burned your finger and stuck it in a 
cube of soft butter? That was the sound of his voice: 
Hurting-hot but soothing-smooth. 

“The, uh, taxi?” she asked. 

“Wrong, doll. My rooms, fifteenth floor, cozy, quiet 
—no interference. Mmmmm?” 

My scalp prickled in protest. This was all wrong! 
(Don’t look now, George.) I waited for the girl to set 
him straight. 

“Gosh,” she said. “I’ve never—well, how would it 
look? Back in Peagreen, we don’t—I mean, gee.” Her 
voice was uncertain, pleading, but underscored with 
adoration. 

Oh, my dear girl! I thought despairingly. I began 
to feel real concern for the flower of Peagreen. 

“What a quaint anxiety,” he murmured smoothly, 
amused. 

I remembered his face, handsome, irresistible. Stick 
to your guns, my girl, I urged silently. If you go up 
there with all that love spilling over, you'll be a dead 
daisy tomorrow, so far as he’s concerned. 

“Of course, if you don’t trust me—” 

“Oh, I do, I do! But—” 

Hurry up and decide this thing, I thought. You 
think I’ve got all night? George was looking at his 
watch, making quick, final nods. 

Behind me there was complete silence, and I held 
my breath, wondering why it mattered so much to me. 
Perhaps because I wanted to believe what I had first 


“Say, doll, I know a place we could be alone.” “Gosh,” she said. “I’ve never—well, how would it look?” 


seen in them—a likeness to George and me, in the days 
of yore. 

Then, unbelievably, I heard a huge, satisfied yawn. 

“Its almost nine, dear.” the girl said in a practical, 
reminding tone. 

“I don’t care if it’s midnight,” he answered flatly. 
“How often do we get a chance to play? We still have 
four bucks to spend yet.” 

“But we told Mother we’d be home by nine. She’s 
had the baby all day, and he has a runny nose—” 

That’s right, I thought dazedly. Runny noses, dishes, 
diapers, dusters—that’s the real game. 

« “Yeah, okay, honey.” The man sighed, and when 
he spoke again, his voice had changed. “Say, doll. How 
about a ride in my, uh, Cadillac, hmmm?” 

The girl laughed indulgently. “Well, if you’re sure 
you won’t—” Her voice faded as they moved away. 

I just sat still, feeling a warm, positive identification 
with those two, and a faint, sweet nostalgia. 

The Game! There was magic in it. You played it 
sometimes—when you were young, hard up and a long 
way from some special dream, or when you were bogged 
down with routine. I know, because George and I used 
to play the Game, when we were trying to get a begin- 
ning foothold in Pinecrest. Many’s the night we gave up 
a movie or a party in order to see a late patient. I 


hadn’t minded then because I was so proud that George 
was diligent, responsible, ambitious. We'd wait in the 
darkening office, watching the neon lights flash on, 
munching sandwiches. That’s when George would start 
the Game. He’d say—no, wait. He didn’t start it; / 
did! Who, me? 

I swallowed hard, thought furiously. I was the one 
who kept the foolishness going, not George. He just 
played along, bumblingly, laughingly. 

When did I begin to change? When did I start 
trying to change George? I stood up quickly, watching 
him hurry toward me, an apologetic expression on his 
face. What did he think I was; a shrew? Pd show 
him. 

I raised one eyebrow, tilted my head. “Going my 
way?” I asked George in a throaty voice. 

George paled. “Look, Ella—” A 

“Whyncha take me along, honey?” I purred. 

George’s jaw sagged with shock; then, slowly, a 
comprehending grin lighted his whole face. “What would 
my wife say?” he asked in a stage whisper. 

“Oh, her!” I said, curling my lip. 

George took my arm gently, and as we walked out 
of the lobby, I knew we hadn’t left the magic in the 
Emerald Room. It had been right there, all the time, 
with us. ... THE END 
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THE FUN AND FOIBLES 
OF A HAPPY FAMILY 


by 


HELEN COTTON 


The Ledger of Love 


Amy Dudley fancied she could hear the house breathe. 

She loved a moment of awareness just before sleep, an 
onrush of consciousness about her blessings. Children 
tucked in across the hall, husband in the adjoining bed.... 

What was keeping her awake, she realized, was one 
blanket too many. Moving stealthily, she turned the top 
one down and was surprised to hear George fumble for 
the cigarette box. He'd been lying so still for the past 
half-hour, she thought he had fallen asleep. 

“PII have one with you,” she spoke up sociably. 

In the light of the match he held for her, Amy saw 
her husband’s face, tense and withdrawn, though only 
inches away. What could be wrong? She was about to 
ask—when he told her: 

“Don’t ever do that again, Amy, I beg you... . 

“Do what?” she asked quickly, a faint premonition 
stirring. 

“Don’t let me make love to you when you're not 
really in the mood.” 

It was like being doused suddenly in cold water. 
“Why, darling—’ For once, Amy was at a loss for 
words. 

“Im your husband, remember? Not a Neanderthal 
man.” He wasn’t angry, but hurt—which was worse. 

“Of course, George.” This was absurd, she told her- 
self. All the same, her heart beat swiftly. Sex pride 
was the touchiest of all, as every woman knew. 

“Makes a guy feel like a heel,” George went on mo- 
rosely, staring at the floor. “As if he’d insisted upon his 
rights.” 

Amy almost said “Nonsense” to this gross exaggera- 
tion. But her private censor saved her. George was in 
no mood for debonair treatment. Nor could this be 
dodged. The ledger of love came up for balancing with- 
out warning, at the darnedest times! “Darling,” she as- 
sured him, “I’m no frustrated female—you know that!” 
Had he forgotten how nearly perfect their love had been? 


F was close to midnight, and so serenely quiet that 


” 


“That’s beside the point,” he insisted stubbornly. 
“All I’m trying to say is that I don’t want my wife when 
she doesn’t want me.” 

“Tt doesn’t happen often,” Amy admitted sensibly. 

She saw the glint in his eyes as his head came up. 
“I thought Pd received an engraved invitation—Husband 
Welcome.” 

Ah! That explained his irritation. She had for- 
gotten until now that, just after dinner, they had laughed 
and bantered, and she had been teasingly provocative. 
“Can’t a lady show a gentleman a little affection?” 

“Was that all?” George asked, proud and aggrieved. 

All! Amy checked herself. This was no time for 
her to bridle. Snuffing out her cigarette, she acted on 
another affectionate impulse. i 

“Don’t you belittle the fond hug,” she said when she 
was under George’s covers. “Or the chaste kiss.” She 
gave first-rate demonstrations of both. You couldn’t talk 
these delicate differences straight, she knew. You had to 
set them back on an even keel. But it couldn’t be accom- 
plished right off. George went to sleep at her side, but 
his backbone betrayed an incomplete yielding. Somehow, 
he felt, he had been put in the wrong. 

Oh, well! Nothing about marriage was ever static. 

Tomorrow was another day, Amy reflected drowsily 
—with another night. 

They overslept next morning, and George had to 
rush for his train without breakfast. “Pll have some- 
thing sent in,” he said at the door. 

“Hey!” Amy called out, detaining him with his hand 
on the knob. 

He drew back from a peck on her cheek with a 
narrow look she couldn’t read, and made a humorous 
left feint at her jaw. Still wounded, she realized as he 
left. Shed call him later on some amusing pretext. 
Nothing like a laugh to clear the air. 

Washing dishes, Amy was caught off base by a call 
from George. 

“Aunt Kate’s in town,” he told her hurriedly. “She 
dropped her bag off here and will meet me at the train 
tonight.” 

“Oh, how nice!” But so inopportune! George’s 
big, gusty aunt was good fun, but her strong, pervasive 
personality didn’t allow elbow room for anyone else. 
“T’ll get ready for her.” 

On her buying trips to town, Aunt Kate always 
shared the large bedroom with Amy. With fresh sheets 
on her arm, Amy was about to strip George’s bed when 
a strong reluctance rose in her. The thought of being 
separated from George tonight—and two or three more 
nights—was somehow disquieting. With a little rift to 
mend... Why couldn’t Aunt Kate take the convertible 
sofa, as other guests did? Amy returned the sheets to 
the linen closet. 

When George heard of the arrangement that night, in 
a whispered conference behind their briefly closed door, 
he promptly disapproved. “The sofa’s a rack for a wom- 
an that size,” he said. “I don’t mind it.” 

Did he welcome a wall between them tonight, Amy 
thought with a little sharp pique of her own? She had 
an idea. “Why don’t we pop Binnie out there? She 
won’t wake up. Aunt Kate can take the little room.” 

The way George stared, she might have suggested 
a hammock under the stars for their guest. “Two hun- 
dred pounds in that narrow bed? She couldn’t even turn 
over—if she didn’t crash through.” 

He was right, of course. She was being inhospitable 
—and silly. 

During the next three days the Dudleys were not 
alone together for ten consecutive minutes. Each morn- 
ing George and his aunt went to town together; each 
evening they returned on the same train. Every night 
Amy politely suffered Aunt Kate’s heavy breathing in a. 
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Amy sensed immediately that something was wrong. George was tense. Suddenly he spoke: “Don’t ever do that again.” 


freezing atmosphere. Winter or no, Kate insisted upon 
windows open to the top. 

The morning Aunt Kate left, Amy concealed the 
fact that she’d come down with a bad cold. But the mo- 
ment her chores were done, she returned to her bed, 
whipped. Like the good sport he was, George cooked 
dinner that night, washed the dishes, put the children to 
bed. Then he was free to sit a while with a grateful wife. 

“You're the best nurse,and mother in an emergency.” 
Amy said. 

“All the same, I’d rather be a father and husband.” 
he smiled. “So get well—we need you.” 

“Don’t come too close,” Amy cautioned him. “You 
can’t afford to catch this.” 

George slapped his forehead. “Gosh, I’d almost for- 
gotten that meeting in Hot Springs.” He had to leave 
day after tomorrow. “Maybe I’d better play it safe and 
stick to the sofa.” 

Exactly what Amy had been about to recommend, 
but it troubled her that he’d taken the lead. Once again 
George gathered up his night clothes and started out. 

“Good night, sweetheart; sleep sound,” he said. Did 
she imagine that he seemed shy? 

As forlorn as she looked, Amy put out the light. 

She wasn’t back on her feet until George had been 
gone a couple of days. Then all the events of the past 
week fell into proper light and proportion—so that she 
could laugh at them. When the long-distance operator 
asked her to accept a call from Hot Springs that night, 
Amy was bubbling with good spirits and anticipation. 

“Honey,” George said, when she’d assured him she 
was well, “I’ve got to fly to Chicago with the boss. Send 
a few shirts to the Blackstone, will you? I won’t be back 
till next week.” 

What was this jinx? She could have wept with dis- 
appointment. “Love me?” she asked, like a foolish girl, 
and hung on the answer. 

George laughed. “What a question! You know 
I do.” 

She most certainly did. But she had been impelled 
to ask. 

It was the following Wednesday, midafternoon, be- 


fore Amy talked to her husband again. He had just re- 
turned from Chicago and was calling from his office. 
How was she? The kids? Gosh, it was good to get back! 

“Were just fine, dear.” She’d never missed him 
more in her life. “Can’t wait to see you.” 

“Same here.” She thought there was a fuzziness 
in his voice, but his next words discounted it. “Look, 
hon—lI’ve got to get this Chicago stuff organized for a 
huddle first thing tomorrow. So I plan to stick at my 
desk all evening and stay overnight at the Wilson.” 

When she calmed down, Amy sat still as a statue, 
pondering. George had told the strict truth, she didn’t 
doubt. But there was another truth running silent and 
submerged beneath these piled-up frustrations: The Dud- 
leys were at some kind of embarrassed impasse. Not 
serious, to be sure, but they had to get around it, and 
she must break the way. With an air of decision, Amy 
briskly dialed a number. 

It was after eleven that night when the door of room 
1920 in the Hotel Wilson opened. She’d been waiting 
there for over an hour, with a lively sense of adventure, 
for just that elated look on George’s face. 

“For heaven’s sake, Amy! The clerk told me my 
wife had checked in, and I thought it was some mistake.” 
The way he held her, she knew her conviction was scund. 
It was sometimes necessary for a woman to pursue and 
woo her own husband. “If I’d known, I’d have sent the 
flowers here—instead of home.” 

“Flowers—for me?” She was acting coquettish, 
and enjoying it. 

He gave her a little shake. “Cant a gentleman 
show a lady a little chaste affection?” 

Ah! That’s what had been gnawing at him! A 
false inference that he might be remiss on this score. 
George, the very soul of affection! She must reassure 
him on this point—when the time was right. 

“Setups!” George had spotted the tray she’d or- 
dered from room service. “Amy, you're an angel!” 

“Not at all!” She made a mock-stern face. “Im 
a shameless, determined woman—chasing a man.” 

“Whoa—slow down!” George lifted her chin with 
a forefinger. “What’s your hurry? You've caught him.” 

. . . More about the Dudleys soon 


: Burt Lancaster fears nothing in Hollywood, not even 
failure. He can earn a living many ways—and he has- 


The Man 
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Nobody Scares 


BY GEORGE SCULLIN 


awe at suddenly finding himself in Hollywood, he 

never showed it. And if he ever put much confidence 
in movieland standards of conduct, professional and per- 
sonal, he never let on. He had come to Hollywood to 
earn a living and raise a family, and he had brought 
along his own ideas on how to do both. 

Along with his ideas, he also carried a firm belief in 
freedom of expression. Ideas were no good bottled up 
inside someone’s head. To be useful, they had to be let 
out and tossed around among people. So Burt Lancaster 
tossed his ideas at anyone handy, including his bosses, 
the movie directors. 

During the filming of his first picture, he interrupted 
the shooting in mid-scene to suggest a way he thought the 
portrayal could be improved. Burt continued offering ad- 
vice in subsequent pictures and broadened it to include 
roles besides his own. “You gotta help ’em,” he says. 
“They can’t know everything.” 

But some directors were not feeling in the need of 
help. And some studio publicists, newspaper columnists 
and fan-magazine writers have not taken kindly to Burt’s 
strong aversion to personal publicity. They remember 
the time when well-meaning friends pointed out to him 
the contradiction in being a famous movie star while at 
the same time trying to remain an obscure private citizen. 

“Hollywood will never get me,” he replied truculently. 

And Hollywood never has. But for.a while, critics 
speculated that Hollywood might not care. Looking 
back over his successes in “The Killers,” “Brute Force,” 
“Criss Cross” and “Sorry, Wrong Number,” they seemed 
to detect a certain sameness in his roles. He was always 
rough, always tough, always strong, always running the 
gamut of emotion from clenched teeth to unclenched 
teeth. Though these dental dramatics had sold well at 
the box office, how many more pictures were to be found 
that could star a set of choppers? 

The critics got ready to watch a fast fadeout, but 
they hadn’t counted on Burt’s amazing versatility. Even 
before others began commenting on his tough-guy rou- 
tines, Burt Lancaster was readjusting—making plans 
which would assure his future. 

Along with a dazzling change of pace that lifted his 
acting out of the melodrama bracket into the Academy 
Award circle in such classics as “Come Back, Little 
Sheba” and “From Here to Eternity,” he also made the 
big leap from actor to producer, joining up with co- 
producer Harold Hecht to film such hits as “The Crimson 
Pirate,’ “His Majesty, O’Keefe” and the current 
“Apache.” 

Recently, Arthur Krim, (Continued on page 64) 


T Burton Stephen Lancaster ever felt the slightest 


Photo by Lippman-Columbia 


Burt wants his wife, Norma (above), and 
their children near him wherever he works. In 
Mexico for the movie “Vera Cruz,” he plays 
horse (below) for Bill, 5, Susan, 4, Jim, 7. 


Photos by Don Ornitz-Globe 
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The sign went up, and from then 


alone—with thirty-five in-laws—in an old 
summer hotel in the Catskills 


on my wife and I were 


Cheaper by the Cousin 


BY WALTER ARM 


hen I tell friends how I spent last 

summer, they congratulate me as if I’d 

lived through an enemy invasion and 
occupation and come through smiling. You see, 
I spent the summer in an old hotel in the Cats- 
kill Mountains—with three dozen in-laws. And 
I loved it. 

Most of us live within ten blocks of each 
other in the Bronx in New York City—and we 
like each other. We rented a thirty-room place 
for $1,000 for the season, operated our own 
summer resort for fun, and found plenty of it. 

It all started one day when a bunch of us 
were at my house. Cousin Jack had an idea. 
He read us a real-estate ad offering a former 
resort hotel for rent.. He thought that maybe... 

“Wouldn’t work,” said Cousin Helen. 

“Let’s grab it,” said Cousin Carol. 

“Git wise, Jack,” said Cousin Peter. “Rent 
a hotel? Wed all land in a loony bin.” 


Caught in the act! The kids always smelled 
out the sweets. Pictured pilferer is cousin Jocko. 


“Did you say one thousand rooms for 
thirty dollars?” asked Cousin Dave. 

“No,” Jack answered wearily. “Thirty 
rooms for one thousand dollars.” 

Looking back, the funniest part about this 
is that Jack is a guy with a million ideas, who 
enjoys talking about them but hardly ever 
carries them out. I’m certain he never believed 
anyone would take his project seriously. He 
just wanted to be able to say later, “I had a 
swell idea, but nobody would listen.” But we 
liked it, and Jack is still stunned. 

When the yells finally died down, we 
called a formal family conference in a nearby 
American Legion hall, because no one had a 
home large enough to seat everybody. “Every- 
body” was nine family units consisting of 20 
adults, 11 children and 6 -teen-agers. The 
family—all related to my wife—stems from the 
Sheeran tree, a branch of old Ireland that blew 
over to the Bronx about 100 years ago. 

At the meeting, we argued the pros and 
cons of a mass vacation and finally chose an 
investigating committee of four to inspect the 
place. 

Cousin Jack called up the owner and set a 
Sunday for the trip. On the morning scheduled, 
the owner pulled up to our door in a weather- 
beaten Packard limousine, with two other 
couples in the car. He was a tiny, birdlike 
man with a gift of gab as good as any carnival 
barker, and he told us the others were also in- 
terested in renting the hotel. Whether this was 
so, or whether he brought them along for 
psychological purposes, I’ll never know—but to 
my eyes the quartet bore an uncanny resem- 
blance to our host. 

Be that as it may, Jack bundled into the 
car with my wife, Catherine, her sister Ella, 
and Ella’s husband, Irwin. They left with the 
words of Cousin Dave, the family worrier, ring- 
ing in their ears: 

“Now don’t forget. Find out if there’s 
running water and make sure it’s not polluted 


Start of a crazy weekend: Refreshment detail brings beer for the 
grownups, soda for the kids. That’s our “summer home” in the background. 


Female financiers count the “take” 
— proceeds of collections from husbands. 


At the masquerade we looked and acted ; : Cousin Jack Sheeran marks down 
like a bunch of loonies. But we loved it. iG : j : the cost of his beer on his family tab. 
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and find out where the stores are and don’t forget to find 
out where the nearest church is and see if all the beds 
have mattresses and count the bedrooms and see if the 
windows have screens and if we can get a phone and find 
out about bus schedules and where the nearest doctor 
is...” and on and on. 

Ten hours later the four of them staggered back into 
my living room, weary from the 240-mile trip but agreed 
that the place would be fine with a little renovation. They 
brought back an old circular which showed a rambling 
three-story frame house surrounded by a dozen imposing 
maple trees. 

They reported a few things wrong. The highway 
was only 25 feet from the front porch; the three kitchens 
and four bathrooms needed painting. and the sinks were 
old and rusted. 

However, the owner had promised to have everything 
“shipshape” by the time we moved in. 

On the credit side, they reported that there were 24 
bedrooms, each with running water—we found out later 
only the cold-water taps were workable—plenty of beds, 
mattresses, pillows and blankets. and a huge dining room 
capable of seating 80 persons. There was also an over- 
abundance of cheap silverware and dishes, a recreation 
room with a piano and phonograph—both of which we 
later found to be broken—and two refrigerators and a 
Coke machine. They raved about the wonderful mountain 
area, the 110-foot porch running around the hotel, and 
pointed out that our closest neighbors were buried in a 
quaint and beautiful cemetery with headstone markings 
going back to 1774. 

“That’s swell,” said Dave, enthusiastic for the first 
time since Jack read the ad. “At least we'll get no com- 
plaints.” 


VW. voted to take the place. We gave the owner a 
$200 deposit and promised to pay the balance by Decora- 
tion Day, when we would take over. It was then I realized 
this thing was serious. 

We spent the rest of the month organizing and plan- 
ning our enterprise at a series of meetings. Everyone 
had a suggestion. 

“We'd better order aspirin by the carton.” 

“We'll have to use chloroform to get the kids to bed 
at night.” 

“Let’s call the place “Madness at the Maples.’ ” 

“Hangover Hollow.” 

“Citpep Reclu.” This from Cousin Irwin, who ex- 
plained it was Peptic Ulcer spelled backward. “We'll 
all have one before this is over,” he added. 

I wanted to call the place “Camp Meshuganah,” which 
is Yiddish for “Camp Crazy,” but I was voted down. We 
finally picked “The House of Wacks.” 

Cousin Al kept repeating that he didn’t care what 
happened as long as he was assured of “one hot meal a 
day.” 

Cousin Gil wanted to know where the nearest tavern 
was, and we told him we'd stock our own beer in the 
soft-drink machine. 

Cousin Kitty insisted on a recreation committee to 
keep things from getting dull. We set one up but never 
used it, for things were never dull. 

Cousin Virginia wanted the salvage rights to all the 
cars on the highway which she predicted would crack up 
when they saw us cavorting out front. 

Cousin Jack just wanted to know how far Wood- 
stock, a nearby artists’ colony was. “I love those Bohe- 
mians,” he said. 

Cousin Eddie insisted on a grievance committee, fore- 
seeing daily arguments which could only be settled by an 
unbiased group. We set one up but never used it. 

The question of food brought the loudest discussions. 


Some were for family feedings, with each mother taking 
care of her own group with her own food. Others pointed 
out how expensive and time-consuming that would be, so 
we decided on community shopping and common meals— 
which proved to be an outstanding success. 

We tried to hire a chef and housekeeper, but found 
that they were scarce and expensive, and the few we 
approached laughed at us when told of the idea. 

The women volunteered to do the cooking in teams 
of three, changing each day, and this was done. We 
figured our food bills would come to $200 a week—and 
were right—and prorated our food costs and general 
expenses so that each family was charged $2 a day for 
each adult, $1 a day per teen-ager and 75c a day per 
child. The only extras were beer and soda, and each 
family kept a record of the amount they consumed on 
their own family tab. 

My share, which took in my wife and three 
daughters, aged eleven, nine and six, was $33.75 a week 
when I was there only on weekends and $43.75 when I 
was on vacation and there all week. And we were well 
fed. When you consider that our food bill at home is at 
least $60 a week, you may realize how cheap a summer 
it really was. 

(We found out after we'd been there a while that we 
had not taxed the teen-agers enough. Each one of them 
ate as much as two adults. I watched Jimmy, a 16-year- 
old, at breakfast one day, and my eyes widened. Jim, a 
slim youth, consumed a large glass of orange juice, a 
bowl of cornflakes, four pancakes, four slices of bacon, 
two fried eggs and a quart of milk. He finished this off 
with three peaches, a banana and a box of fig newtons.) 

We paid the owner the $800 balance—my family’s 
share of the total rent for the season was $111—and then 
some of us dropped into the hotel to see if it was ready. 

It was not! The kitchens and bathrooms were un- 
painted. The rusty old iron sinks still leered from their 
corners. The iceboxes and cupboards were still filled with 
last year’s leftovers, and the Coke machine was jammed 
with half-filled cereal boxes and dirt. 

After complaints to the owner brought only promises, 
Jack, Al, Frank, Dave, Irwin and I drove up one Saturday 
afternoon and spent the weekend working. When we 
told the owner we had painted the three kitchens and the 
four bathrooms, and cleaned out the pantries, he shrugged 
and said, “If you look for work, you'll always find it.” 


On June 15, the first family contingent moved in. 
It consisted of four mothers and their children. The men, 
of course, were only up on weekends and during their 
vacations. The women spent the day cleaning. while the 
kids played in the back. By nightfall each mother was 
dead tired. After a sketchy meal of canned spaghetti 
and meatballs, they looked forward to a good rest. 

-But, as Cousin Virginia explained later, “The place 
was just too darned quiet for us city folks!” Each of the 
mothers lay wide-eyed in bed and listened to the silence. 
Suddenly Virginia heard steps on the front porch. She 
dashed into Marilyn’s room and gasped out her fears. 
Marilyn, half-asleep and just as frightened, pulled the 
covers over her head and muttered, “Good luck, Virginia.” 

Virginia ran back into her room, hugged her 
children, and then pulled out the hunting knife given her 
by her husband, Jack. She tiptoed to the window, the 
blade gleaming in the moonlight, and peered out. On the 
porch a tiny fawn pranced daintily, its hoofs making tap 
beats on the wood. 

During that week, the other families started to move 
in, and the girls settled into a daily routine. They scouted 
around for stores and found the nearest were out to get 
rich in a hurry. Each item was at least five cents more 
than in the city. And as for (Continued on page 75) 
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For the sun-loving family- 


9 picture pages of new ideas — Summer 


skin care — Leisurely outdoor eating ——> 


The Ranch Wagon — Courtesy of Ford Motor Company 
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YOUNG ADULTS + BEAUTY 


RUTH DRAKE 
FASHION AND BEAUTY EDITOR 


Linton, 


Bathing suit by Rose Marie Reid e Tartan Suntan lotion e Color photo by John Engstead 


We predict that more than ever this season you'll be going “back 
to nature.” You and the family will be in bathing or sun suits a 
great deal of the time. The sun can be your best friend or worst 
enemy. Never underestimate its power. The lady above is insuring 
herself against burning by an over-all coating of her favorite sun- 
filtering lotion. This preparation will screen out the ultraviolet 
burning rays and allow her to tan beautifully and evenly. 

No need to burn or peel, since scientists have given us chem- 
ical sun screens. They have also provided us with creams and 
body lotions which, if used regularly, will lubricate and keep the 
skin satiny smooth even after exposure to the sun. 


While sunning: 


Watch out for overlong exposure. Time yourself, 
even if you have to use an alarm clock. 


Reapply suntan ‘lotion after each swim. Apply it 
more often if you perspire heavily. 

Take special care of the most exposed parts... fore- 
head, cheekbones, nose, shoulders, knees and the 
calves of the legs. 


Protect your lips—cover them well with lipstick. 


Use sunglasses. Delicate eye tissue can be seriously 
damaged by the sun, and squinting causes wrinkles 


around the eyes. : 


After sunning: Your skin will need extra care. 
Sunlight depletes the natural oils. Turn page for 
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A luxurious body rub 
after your shower—Trushay 


Head-to-Toe Beauty Care. | 


YOUNG ADULTS - BEAUTY 
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Lead le Toe GA Care 


Look at your hair in the brightest sunlight. If it looks 
dry and lifeless, spread a few drops of Helene 

Curtis Suave between the palms of your hands, 

stroke lightly onto the hair. 


A facial shampoo with a fine soap. Shulton’s Cream of 
Almond is a pure, bland soap with a delicate almond 
odor. Massage the rich lather up from your throat to 
your cheek bones, then across. forehead. 


Balm to dry, sunbaked skin—Lanolin Plus Liquid. 
Smooth over your face and leave on while you take 
acatnap. Its gentle, thorough action will work while 
you sleep. Don’t forget eye pads soaked in witch hazel 
—soothing after a hot day. 


Baths cleanse, relax and revive us, particularly if the 
water is softened and scented with delightful 

bath crystals. Wrisley Superb Beauty Bath contains 
“Aquaphyl” that disperses every speck of soil and 
makes your skin feel silky smooth. 


To make sure of all-over skin beauty, Houbigant has 
created “Body Tone.” This shell-pink, translucid 
formula tingles and refines, softens and smooths. 

It contains a moisture-giving element that 

lubricates without leaving 

a trace of stickiness 


The regular use of a deodorant is a must 

for complete daintiness and faultless grooming. 
Yodora Deodorant Cream is reliable 

and also gentle to the skin. 


It takes only a minute to give your hands the care they 
need. If you don’t—they sHow it. Trushay’s Hand 
Cream, peachy-pink, quickly smooths on the 

skin and is nongreasy. 


The well-groomed woman is particularly careful to 
remove any superfluous growth of hair. Dorothy 
Gray gives us a new fragrant white depilatory, 
aptly called “Better Off.” For summer foot comfort 
—dust your feet with a foot 

powder before pulling on stockings and sprinkle 

a little inside your shoes. 


The real finishing touch for loveliness—Shulton’s new 
Escapade—a fragrance for young, smart moderns. 

It is a blend of a dry, rich floral bouquet, touched by 
subtle Oriental shadings. In perfume, toilet water 
and stick cologne concentrate. 


Photos by Diane and Allan Arbus 
Wamsutta Pillow Slip © Martex Towel 
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YOUNG ADULTS - FOOD 


RUTH FAIRCHILD POMEROY, 
HOMEMAKING EDITOR 


Ay meal served out-of-doors, whether 
you’re an auto trip away or as close to home as your own 
porch, becomes a special occasion. For it’s the easy, re- 
laxed atmosphere of eating out that makes it a party for 
the family or a delightful way to entertain guests. Our 
three planned occasions with easy-to-make menus and reci- 
pes: 

A family picnic to carry to the back-yard barbecue or the 
nearest park. 


A party for mothers and children with a choice of three 
menus. Each menu uses the same basic ingredients to make 
a fancy teatime dessert for mothers and a plain one for 
small children. 

A supper for “grown-up” children with four extra-easy 
recipes they can help make for themselves. 


tn Tt Family -An Cullen, Fine 


Barbecued Spareribs 
Pan-Fried Potatoes Roasted Corn 
Tossed Fruit Salad * Hot French Bread 
Peanut Crumb Cake * 
Coffee or Milk 


>k Recipes on page 62 


BARBECUED SPARERIBS 


Put water (enough to covér ribs) 
and salt in a large kettle that has a 
tight-fitting lid. Bring salted water to a 
boil; add spareribs. Turn down heat and 
simmer ribs for 45 minutes. 

To cook ribs at home, proceed with 
the rest of the recipe. If they are to 
be cooked out-of-doors or at a picnic 


Water site, drain ribs and wrap them tightly 

1 tablespoon salt in aluminum foil when they are cooled. 

3 pounds lean spareribs, To barbecue, dip ribs in sauce, ar- 
split and cut into portions range on broiler rack 6 inches from 


source of heat, or on an outdoor barbe- 
cue grill over glowing coals. Broil, 
turning and basting with sauce until the 
ribs are browned and well-coated with 
sauce (about 20 minutes). Serve to 
four people, with paper napkins, for the 
ribs are to be eaten as finger-food. 


1% cups barbecue sauce 
(recipe on page 62) 
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Reynolds Wrap Grill, Reynolds Metals Co. » Barbecue Set, Lampson & Goodnow Manufacturing Co. e Copper coffeepot, Designed for Living, Inc. 


Turn the page for more eating-out-of-doors menus and recipes 


YOUNG ADULTS - FOOD 
“For Mothers and Childatu -A Prch tait, 


(all menus pictured at right) 
For Mothers— For Children— 


Vanilla Pudding 


MENU 1. 
1 Strawberry-Cream Cups Ouariered Sponge Cups 


f Strained Apricots 
MENU 2. Apricot Party Meringues * P 


Kisses * 
MENTES Sweet Cherry Mold * Cherry Flavored Gelatin Dessert * 
z Frosted Soda Crackers * Plain Soda Crackers 
Recipes on page 62 
SPONGE CUPS 

Preheat oven to 350°F. (moderate) 

1 cup sifted cake flour Sift flour with baking powder and 

1 teaspoon baking powder salt. Beat eggs. Add sugar to eggs and 

14 teaspoon salt beat until thick and lemon-colored 

3 eggs (about 5 minutes). Stir in hot water or 


milk gradually. Add vanilla. Add 
flour mixture and fold into batter. 

Put paper liners in 2-inch muffin 
wells. Fill each ¥% full. Bake 20 min- 
utes at 350°F. Makes 12 to 15 cups. 


1 cup sugar 
14 cup hot water or milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


VANILLA PUDDING 


Make up I package of prepared vanilla pudding as directed on box. 


To serve mothers’ strawberry-cream cups: Stem and wash 1 pint of 
fresh strawberries. Remove paper from 4 sponge cups. Put each cup in 
a dessert dish; mound strawberries on top. Whip 4% cup heavy cream; 
fold in 4% cup vanilla pudding. Spoon over strawberries; top with ad- 
ditional whipped cream if desired. Makes 4 desserts. 

To serve children: Put small servings of vanilla pudding into 4 bowls. 
Cut 2 sponge cups into quarters. Serves 4. 


OATES N 


Fn Grown Up! Childin -A Backyard Supper 


Celery Sticks 

Junior Dagwoods 
Chocolate Milk 

Peppermint Crispy Squares * Candy Chews * 


JUNIOR DAGWOODS 


Place eggs in boiling water; sim- 
mer for 15 minutes. Cook frankfurters 
in a pan of boiling water for 5 minutes. 

Drain beans in a small strainer. 
After eggs are hard-cooked, cool them 
with running cold water, shell and slice. 

Slice cooked frankfurters in half 
lengthwise. Place a half in each roll. 
Spread beans and relish around the 
frankfurter. Slip 3 egg slices into each 
sandwich. Serve to 4 hungry children. 

If your children like to help them- 
selves, let them assemble their dagwoods. 
Do provide secure wrappings, so sand- 
wiches won’t slip apart. The trans- 
parent, clinging saran wrap shown in 
our photograph will hold them securely. 


Foreground: China, ‘‘Colonnade’’ by Lenox e Silver, 1881 Rogers’ new pattern 


“‘Proposal’’ è Above: Community's Grip-Tite Bowl and children’s spoons in ‘‘Lady Hamilton” pattern 


Pretzel Kabobs * 


> Recipes on page 62 


2 eggs, to be hard-cooked 
2 frankfurters 

l cup canned baked beans 
4 frankfurter rolls 

4 tablespoons pickle relish 
4 squares saran wrap 


Photographs by Robert E. Coates © Drawings by Lorraine Fox 
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YOUNG ADULTS - FOOD 


(continued from page 59) 


BARBECUE SAUCE 
Ya cup vinegar 
¥ cup water 
1 6-ounce can tomato paste 
1 No. 2% can Italian tomatoes 
1 cup chopped onion 
14 cup chopped green pepper 
14 cup chopped celery 
1% cup granulated sugar 
4 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
1 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
1 tablespoon dry mustard 
1 tablespoon paprika 
Y% teaspoon Tabasco 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
l tablespoon bottled thick meat sauce 
3 tablespoons butter or salad oil 
juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 
1 tablespoon soy sauce 
Combine ingredients in large covered 
saucepan. Cook slowly 40 minutes. Makes 
1 quart of sauce which can be kept, chilled, 
for 2 weeks. Use on chicken or broiled meats. 


TOSSED FRUIT SALAD 


4 California oranges, sliced 
4 fresh prune plums, pitted and halved 
1 cup seedless grapes 
Y% head shredded lettuce 
2 bananas, sliced 
¥% cup chopped walnuts 
Place shredded lettuce in large salad 
bowl. Combine and add fruits to bowl. 
Sprinkle top with nuts. Add 2 cup dressing 
(recipe below) ; toss lightly. Serves 4. 


SALAD DRESSING 
1% cup lemon juice 
¥ cup orange juice 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon sugar 
14 teaspoon paprika 
W% teaspoon white pepper 
34 cup salad oil 
Mix; beat well. Store in refrigerator in 
covered jar. Makes 1⁄2 cups. 


PEANUT CRUMB CAKE 


1 package white cake mix 
1 cup finely crushed graham-cracker 
crumbs 
34 cup finely chopped peanuts 
2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 


Preheat oven to 375°F. (moderate) 
Grease 8” x 8” x 2” square or 10” x 6” x 
2” oblong pan. Prepare cake-mix batter as 
directed. 

Blend crumbs, peanuts and rind. Sprin- 
kle s of the mixture over bottom of pan. 
Pour in 2 of cake batter. Sprinkle batter 
with s crumb mixture. Repeat with remain- 
ing batter and crumbs. Bake at 375°F. for 
30 to 35 minutes. 


For Mothint and Chillatw 


(continued from page 60) 


APRICOT PART 
MERINGUES AND KISSES 
Meringues and kisses: 

4 medium egg whites 
Y% cup plus 2 tablespoons sugar 
¥% teaspoon vanilla or lemon extract 
Meringue filling: 
3 41%-ounce jars ef strained apricots 
% cup heavy cream, whipped 
8 canned apricot halves 
4 mint sprigs 
Preheat oven to 250°F. (very slow) 
Beat egg whites until stiff. Add sugar, 
2 tablespoons at a time, and continue to beat 
until sugar is blended. Fold in flavoring. 
Line a baking sheet with waxed paper. 
Using 2 the meringue mixture, drop four 4” 
mounds 4 inches apart on paper. With a 
spoon, mold the mounds into rings with a 
depression in the center. Drop remaining 
meringue by teaspoons onto the baking sheet 
to make kisses. Bake 1 hour. 


To serve mothers’ apricot party me- 
ringues: Spread each meringue shell with 1 
tablespoon strained apricots. Fill with 
whipped cream. Garnish each with 2 
drained apricot halves and a sprig of mint. 
Makes 4 servings. 


To serve children: Put remaining strained 
apricots into 4 bowls. Serve with kisses. 


SWEET CHERRY MOLD 


2 packages cherry-flavored gelatin 
dessert 
1 cup hot water 
1 cup cold water 
1 No. 2% can pitted bing cherries 
1 14-ounce can crushed pineapple 
l cup heavy cream 
1 3-ounce package cream cheese, at 
room temperature 


Put gelatin in bowl, add hot water, and 
stir until gelatin dissolves. Add the cold wa- 
ter. Drain cherries and pineapple; add juices 
from both to the gelatin. Arrange fruits in 
the bottom of a 1'4-quart ring or individual 
molds. When gelatin is slightly jelled, pour 
half over the fruit in the mold. Chill. 

Whip heavy cream; add cream cheese; 
whip until blended. Stir remaining gelatin 
into cream. Pour it over the chilled gelatin 
in the mold. Chill until firm. Serves 8. 

To serve mothers: Unmold the cherry ring 
onto a platter. Garnish with lettuce and 
mayonnaise. Serve with frosted crackers. 
To serve children: Prepare 1 package of 
cherry-flavored gelatin dessert according 


to directions. Serve with plain crackers to 6 
or 8 children. 


FROSTED SODA CRACKERS 


34 cup shredded coconut 
2 tablespoons melted butter or 
margarine 
14 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
2 teaspoons milk 
1 dozen soda crackers 

Preheat broiler. 

Combine first four ingredients. Mix well. 
Spread mixture on crackers. Broil 3 inches 
below heat for 2 minutes. Makes 12 crackers. 


Fr Goum Up! Chitin 
(continued from page 61) 


PRETZEL KABOBS 


1 large carrot 
¥Y% pound unsliced processed American 
cheese 
1 can luncheon meat 
8 slices Bologna 
8 pitted olives 
8 pretzel sticks 


Scrub the carrot and, with a vegetable 
peeling knife, cut it into paper-thin, length- 
wise strips. Roll the strips into tight curls 
and secure with a toothpick. Drop the carrot 
curls into ice water and allow to stand for an 
hour in the refrigerator. 

Cut cheese into l-inch cubes. You will 
need 8 cubes for the kabobs. With a skewer 
or sharp, pointed knife, make a hole through 
the center of each chunk. Prepare 8 1-inch 
cubes of canned luncheon meat. 

Drain the carrot curls on paper toweling 
and remove the toothpicks. Have ready the 
Bologna slices and pitted olives. 

Assemble the kabobs by stringing a 
cheese cube, a folded Bologna slice, a carrot 
curl, a cube of luncheon meat and an olive on 
each pretzel stick. This is a job children can 
do at the table. Recipe makes 8 kabobs. 


PEPPERMINT CRISPY 
SQUARES 
14 cup butter or margarine 
¥% pound (about 32) marshmallows 
3 drops peppermint extract 
5 cups crisp oven-popped rice cereal 


Melt butter in a 3-quart saucepan. Add 
marshmallows and cook over low heat, stir- 
ring constantly, until marshmallows are melt- 
ed and mixture is blended. 

Remove from heat and stir in the peppe: 
mint extract. Add rice cereal and stir un. 
the rice is coated with marshmallow mixture. 

Butter a 13 x 9-inch pan. Press cerea: 
mixture evenly into the pans. When cool, 
cut into squares. Makes 24 2-inch squares. 


CANDY CHEWS 


l cup ground dates (1 714-ounce 
package) 

1 cup ground raisins 
34 cup peanut butter 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

34 cup confectioners’ sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup confectioners’ sugar 


Put dates and raisins through the food 
chopper, using the fine blade. Combine 
ground fruits, peanut butter, lemon juice, %4 
cup confectioners’ sugar and salt. Knead 
well. Add more sugar if necessary to make 
a stiff “dough.” 

Pinch off bits of the mixture the size of 
large marbles and roll into balls in palm of 
hands. Sift remaining % cup confectioners’ 
sugar onto waxed paper. Roll the balls in 
the sugar until well-coated. Children can 
help with the sugar-coating. Makes 31 
dozen candies. 
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YOUNG ADULTS ¢ DECORATION © 


DO YOU HAVE 


GOOD TASTE? 


> 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT WALLS? «+ BY CLAIRE BIRSH AND LENORE SCHWARTZ 


E, These five rooms present different decorating prob- 
lems. Is the wall treatment suitable in each case? 


ag 
he toe 


faa} ea 
im Ss =i 
a. 


E. There is a projecting radiator 


C. The room is small and closed-in D. The ceiling is low 


2 Is.the wall treatment suitable in the following rooms? 


C. Paint with wallpaper cutouts f | | A 


D, Wallpaper above wide baseboard 


FOR ANSWERS: See page 66 


The Man 


Nobody 


Scares 


(Continued from page 49) 
president of United Artists, announced 
that- the Hecht-Lancaster Organization 
had been signed up to produce in the 
next two years a series of pictures budg- 
eted at more than $12,000,000. 

While starring in and coproducing 
“Apache,” billed as a super-Western, 
Burt was also (1) lining up the budget 
and cast for his next picture, “Vera 
Cruz,” in which he will be costarred with 
Gary Cooper, (2) preparing locations in 
Mexico, (3) watching the box-office re- 
turns on “His Majesty, O’Keefe,” and 
(4) studying scripts for future produc- 
tions. 

Behind all this industry are five in- 
spiring reasons. They are his wife, Nor- 
ma, and their four children, Jimmy, 
Billy, Susabet and Joanna, the latter four 
being neatly spaced between the ages of 
eight and two.. Another baby is due 
about the time this issue of REDBOOK ap- 
pears on the newsstands. Lancaster is 
still determined that his family will never 
be subjected to high-pressure publicity. 
No one, he feels, should put a career 
ahead of domestic happiness. 

Excursions into producing and world 
travel have interfered with the Lancas- 
ters’ otherwise regular attendance at their 
local Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings, but not with the closeness of their 
family life. Travel has been a way of 
life with Burt ever since he left home at 
19 to become a circus acrobat, and the 
family has come to accept a villa in Italy 
or a disinfected grass hut in the Fiji 
Islands as a perfectly natural habitat. 
Except when one or another of the young- 
est children tries to crawl under the 
ship’s rail in the belief that the blue 
ocean is the shallow end of the family 
swimming pool, Burt finds traveling with 
the family a happy experience. 


aeons. early years did little to 
prepare him for his present eminence, 
but they did provide him with his present 
conviction that, come what may in the 
acting field, he could always make a 
happy and adequate living at any one of 
50 other jobs. This conviction was in- 
stilled the hard way. As a product of 
New York’s teeming and polyglot upper 
East Side, where he was born on Novem- 
ber 2, 1913, Burt began absorbing the 
basic laws of survival at an early age. 

Some sob-sister stories depicting the 
imagined miseries of Burt’s poverty- 
stricken childhood have done much to 
sour him on all forms of personal pub- 
licity. The facts are that his father. 
James H. Lancaster, was a mail clerk in 
a New York post office, and the house in 
which Burt and three brothers and sisters 
were raised has been in the family for 
more than half a century. 

“We didn’t suffer,” he once told an 


interviewer in a rare, confiding moment, 
“but most of my friends did. Cold-water 
flats, not enough food, skimpy clothes, 
hard work after school to help the fam- 
ily income, and maybe some of them go- 
ing wrong on account of it. You ask me, 
do I know poverty? and I answer, yes; 
through my friends, I know poverty.” 

Burt did not flourish in the academic 
surroundings of Public School No. 83 or 
of DeWitt Clinton High School, but he 
did demonstrate exceptional agility in 
the gymnasium and swimming pool of the 
nearby Union Settlement House. There 
he developed a deep and abiding affec- 
tion for the horizontal bar, a peculiarly 
fiendish bit of gymnasium apparatus that 
had never hitherto enjoyed much of a 
reputation as a maker of movie stars. 
Most small boys find that after they have 
learned to hang by their knees from a 
horizontal bar they have exhausted its 
possibilities, but for reasons never ex- 
plained, Burt found it ideally suited for 
handstands, giant swings, flying somer- 
saults, flying twists and a score of other 
aerial maneuvers so hazardous and com- 
plex that they are best described as im- 
possible. (At least one producer who 
watched Burt work out after the pro- 
ducer had already invested half a million 
dollars in him wishes they were! ) 

Burt’s talent for giant swings was 
shared by one of his boyhood chums, a 
120-pound, undersized dynamo named 
Nick Cravat,. who could drive his fist 
through a lath-and-plaster wall. At 16, 
Nick had turned to professional boxing 
to augment the income of his seamstress 
mother, and in the horizontal bar he 
found what he needed to build the neck, 
arm, shoulder and back muscles that 
could prevent his getting his head 
knocked off. They made an odd-sized 
pair, but on exhibition nights they could 
usually be counted on for at least one 
act that would bring down the house. 
To Burt, the applause for a well-turned 
flip was so all-rewarding that the con- 
templation of a career without it be- 
came unendurable. 

Immediate attainment of an acro- 
batic career came a cropper when Burt 
began a series of erratic spurts in growth. 


An act intricately co-ordinated and timed 
while Burt’s size and shape lingered at a 
chunky five feet seven inches was thrown 
completely out of balance by his rapid 
transformation into an awkward, skinny 
lad of five feet ten inches. As this 
stretch-out threatened to continue in- 
definitely, he diverted some of his tre- 
mendous energy to the basketball court. 
where he was sensational enough to win 
an athletic scholarship at New York Uni- 
versity, an institution that takes its bas- 
ketball very seriously indeed. There Burt 
lingered for two years, majoring in physi- 
cal education, working out on the horizon- 
tal bar, and starring in basketball. In the 
spring of his sophomore year, with his 
frame showing signs of consolidating its 
gains at a neat six feet two inches, he 
could wait no longer. In a 60-dollar car, 
he and Nick answered the clarion call 
of the big top. 


IF was 1932. The depression hung 
heavy on the land, and the small Kay 
Brothers Circus, wagon-drawn for econ- 
omy’s sake and as lively and energetic 
as they come, never did get around to 
raising the salaries of the team of “Lang 
and Cravat” above six dollars a week for 
the pair, plus board and bunk. Yet it 
was the epochal job in Burt’s life. Along 
with giving him plenty of opportunity to 
haul canvas, drive stakes, march in pa- 
rades, and take in laundry, it likewise 
provided him with impressive amounts of 
muscle that have since been displayed to 
conspicuous advantage in pictures. 

Professionally, the rewards were not 
so conspicuous. In the midst of the 
frenzied activity that goes on beneath the 
big top, with aerialists, jugglers, tight- 
rope walkers, clowns and performing 
bears competing for attention, Burt’s and 
Nick’s act never did get the acclamation 
they were convinced it deserved. Only 
one person, and she was a fellow per- 
former on the horizontal bar, really ap- 
preciated them. Burt paid court to her, 
and in very little time they were married. 
Domesticity did not enter the picture. 
then or ever. More wedded to their acts 
than to each other, they followed their 


er 


“Congratulations! Yowve set a new men’s 
record for distance on a child’s swing!” 


respective vaudeville bookings when the 
circus season ended, and when their 
bookings no longer ran parallel, their 
lives, too, drifted apart. 

Seven years as acrobats with big and 
little circuses, with vaudeville and car- 
nival circuits, and with short-lived dates 
at night clubs, county fairs and even a 
WPA circus, left Burt and Nick as broke 
as they had been when they started, but 
without the 60-dollar car. What dis- 
heartened Burt was that after working 
their way to the top in their specialty, 
their specialty had become all but ob- 
solete. All the sweat, the bar burns that 
had calloused their hands so they were 
more apelike than human, the concus- 
sions and bruises from dangerous falls, 
and the torn ligaments that for weeks at 
a time had made each performance an 
agony—all had been for naught. 

For a time Burt had hoped a revival 
in vaudeville might save them. But he 
hoped in vain. 

One asset Burt had at this time, late 
in 1939, was an expensive suit patterned 
after those worn by successful circus 
publicity men. Bidding farewell to Nick 
in St. Louis Burt went to Chicago. He 
was through with show business for good. 
Sizing up his background and experience, 
he decided that in the commercial world 
he was best fitted to begin as a truck 
driver. He may have been right, but the 
personnel manager of the Chicago depart- 
ment store at which he applied for a 
truck driver’s job had a higher opinion 
of Burt’s suit. He gave Burt a job as 
floorwalker in the lingerie department, 
wisely venturing the opinion that any- 
one with Burt’s figure would make a hit 
with the women for at least as long as 
the suit lasted. 

One of Burt’s most notable accom- 
plishments was to break up a riot at a 
lingerie sale by walking on his hands 
along the top of a high display counter, 
dismaying both rioters and clerks. In 
the next few years he was to try scores 
of jobs, indoors and out, from clerical 
to pick-and-shovel, from salesman to sing- 
ing waiter, from fireman to advance man 
for a concert bureau. 

The Army. ended his search for his 
niche in the commercial world, and re- 
turned him to show business by assigning 
him as a private to a Special Service 
branch of the Fifth Army. For three 
years Burt toured North Africa, Italy 
and Austria as a front-line entertainer, 
alternating in rank between private and 
sergeant, depending upon how closely his 
views on the production and direction of 
Army shows coincided with those of his 
superior officers. They rarely coincided 
—a fact which gives Burt’s former of- 
ficers a common bond with his directors 
and producers today. 

The high point of Burt’s military 
career came when the path of his Army 
unit crossed that of a USO troupe in 
Montecatini, Italy. With the USO troupe 
was a girl named Norma Anderson. She 
had been secretary to the entertainers, 
but had. been called upon to double as a 
dancer when another performer was 
forced out by illness. A long-time friend 
of Norma’s regards the meeting of Burt 
and Norma as nothing less than a 
cataclysmic act of fate—“like a bomb go- 
ing off. My only worry was that Burt 
was going AWOL so often to see Norma 
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“The Killers” made Burt Lancaster and Ava Gardner full-fledged stars. 


that I was afraid he’d spend the rest of 
his life in military prison.” 

At war’s end, Burt took himself off 
to Norma, who was then working for a 
radio producer in New York. In the 
elevator on the way up to her office, look- 
ing very much like a big, harried, dis- 
heveled soldier, he met a talent scout for 
stage producer Irving Jacobs, who was 
looking for a big, harried, disheveled 
soldier to play a leading part in “A 
Sound of Hunting.” Burt made a ter- 
rific hit in that excellent but short-lived 
play, and when it closed after five weeks, 
he was sitting on top of eight munificent 
offers from Hollywood. 


is mysterious particulars that 
set a star above other experienced, capa- 
ble actors have always defied analysis. 
Hollywood has long been content to de- 
scribe stardom as a sort of magnetism or 
spark that leaps between a given player 
and his audience. So Burt Lancaster must 
have unleashed a thunderbolt in his first 
Hollywood job, the movie version of Ern- 
est Hemingway’s “The Killers.” In this 
brutal picture he played the part of a 
dumb Swede who became the pawn of 
the gangsters who controlled his prize- 
fighting career, and was rubbed out for 
his trouble. 

One story has it that in preparing 
himself for the role he became so much 
the dumb Swede, waking and sleeping, 
that the late Mark Hellinger seriously 
doubted he had the intelligence to play 
the part. If any doubts existed, they 
were blasted away by the ovation that 
greeted the release of the picture. Not 
only was Burt swept to stardom, but 
along with him rode his costar, a former 
pin-up starlet by the name of Ava Gard- 
ner. 

Immediately convinced that stardom 
was for him, Burt proceeded to flop in a 
thing called “Desert Fury”—but by that 
time he was moving too fast for the ef- 
fects to catch up to him. Two more pic- 


tures, “I Walk Alone” and “Brute Force,” 
were already before the cameras, and 
with their release, the dust kicked up by 
“Desert Fury” was permitted to settle 
quietly. “I just squeaked through,” he 
admits now. 

In his first year in pictures, Burt 
earned $110,000; his second year brought 
him a quarter of a million. He and 
Norma proceeded to buy a small house 
on a large plot in Beverly Hills. The 
main feature of the house was a large 
nursery for Jimmy. The nursery is still 
the main feature, and the need for a large 
plot soon became evident. with the ar- 
rivals of Billy, Susabet and Joanna, and 
the addition of rooms for them. In its 
present stage of growth, with some $85,- 
000 invested in its hospitable rooms, the 
house is now conservatively described by 
one studio publicity release as “elaborate 


-but livable.” 


For all that Burt’s pictures were 
bringing in sensational bales of money, 
he was too dynamic a character, and 
much too hostile to the idea of “going 
Hollywood,” to surround himself with an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light on the 
set. “The hardest man to work with I 
ever met,” declared one director who had 
fought and lost during the filming of one 
of Burt’s earlier pictures. “A jerk if I 
ever met one,” swears a reporter who to 
this day refuses to mention Burt in his 
copy. “He ain’t just difficult; he’s im- 
possible,” adds a photographer of the 
Hollywood scene. 

This sulky evaluation of Lancaster 
is slowly evaporating—not out of respect 
for his recognized capacity to handle 
large and difficult roles, but because 
Burt’s defensive hostility is likewise 
slowly evaporating. Hollywood, he has 
discovered, has its “yes men” and its 
knife men, but it also has its geniuses 
and its talented men of artistic integrity, 
and more than its share of capable men 
of good will. 

Part of Burt’s early reputation as a 
man hard to get along with can be traced 


ANSWERS TO 


Do You Have 
Good Taste? 


(PAGE 63) 


l. Five correct answers show 
that you understand the tricks of 
wall decoration that can be used 
to overcome a room’s structural 
problems. 


A. YES. A badly located door 
becomes a useful part of the wall 
when filled in with wallboard, 
shelves or cabinets. 

B. NO. Horizontal lines make 
a high ceiling seem lower. Here 
the wood paneling, picture and 
plant all emphasize the vertical. 
C. YES. A scenic paper gives the 
illusion of distance, making a 
small room seem larger. 

D. NO. Vertical lines should be 
stressed to make a low ceiling 
seem higher. See Picture 1. 

E. YES. A projecting radiator 
can be incorporated into an 
interesting grouping of storage 
units and bookcases. 


2. A perfect score in this section 
shows that you are aware of a 


variety of wall finishes and how 
they are best used. 


A. NO. Rough, natural surfaces 
such as brick or fieldstone are 
effective as part of the wall 
treatment in modern rooms. They 
are often used, too, in Early 
American living rooms and kit- 
chens. But in this cozy Early 
American bedroom a complete 
wall of brick seems too cold 
and stark. 

B. YES. Halls are a good place 
for the unusual — like this tex- 
tured paper that is modern in 
feeling, like the door and banister. 
C. NO. Wallpaper eutouts offer 
interesting possibilities, but these 
flower garlands are too fussy and 
feminine for a modern living 
room. 

D. YES. The pattern shown here 
is well chosen for the dignified 
English furniture. A wide base- 
board or dado is often used with 
English styles, particularly in 
dining rooms, where much of 
the furniture stands away from 
the walls. 


Other wall materials to think 
about are wood, glass, plastics, 
tiles, linoleum, cork and photo- 
murals. Your walls account for 
over half the area of your room. 
Give them careful attention. 


to the type of pictures in which he was 
east. He was a natural-born “heavy,” 
and producers who looked dubiously at 
his lack of formal theatrical training in- 
sisted upon keeping him in tough-guy 
roles in which they knew he could not 
miss. Now Burt Lancaster. duded up at 
his most harmless best and with his hair 
combed, still has the jutting jaw and 
sharply chiseled features of an imperious 
savage, and his most casual saunter is 
usually described by women writers as 
pantherish. 

Made up as a prize fighter or a kill- 
er or an out-and-out bad man, with his 
chest bared to expose some enormous 
muscles. his prognathous jaw set in a 
fierce snarl, and his narrowed eyes add- 
ing a fringe of frost, he looks completely 
ready for physical battle. Few directors 
cared to‘argue overlong with him on the 
best way to play a scene. 

But time and results have vindicated 
him. A high percentage of his sugges- 
tions have paid off in increased effective- 
ness of portrayal, and ever since he took 
the role of the alcoholic in “Come Back, 
Little Sheba” against the advice of his 
best friends. most movie makers are in- 
clined to agree that he knows best what 
is good for him. 

Burt himself believes his interrup- 
tions were based on a latent desire to be. 
not the actor, but the director. “I never 
could read a script with just my own role 
in mind,” he admits. “I read it as a 
whole, and when something doesn’t jibe 
—well, I’ve got to do my duty and say so. 
Every honest actor owes it to the picture 
to do as much.” 

By the time Burt was ready to rec- 
ognize his latent directorial ambitions, 
he was so busy that he saw Hollywood 
would never voluntarily put him behind 
the cameras when he was obviously most 
valuable in front. And by that time, too, 
Burt had ceased to look upon Hollywood 
as a tinseled snare designed exclusively 
for the trapping of unwary circus per- 
formers. 

After a long, hard look at the endur- 
ing side of Hollywood’s art, and after 
many lengthy discussions with Harold 
Hecht, his agent and business manager, 
he and Harold took the plunge and 
founded what has since grown into the 
Hecht-Lancaster Organization. For a 
brief spell, while the glory of their eleva- 
tion to moguldom was wearing off, Burt 
entertained the idea that as a producer 
he had the power to appoint himself a 
director. There remained the matter of 
getting a male star for him to direct, at 
which point producers Hecht and Lan- 
caster came face to face with such prob- 
lems as availability and box-office appeal. 

There were actors available with no 
overwhelming amount of box-office ap- 
peal, and there were actors with plenty of 
box-office appeal who were not available. 
The result was that producer Lancaster 
had a long talk with hard-to-get, big-box- 
office appeal actor Lancaster, and found 
him strangely amenable to the harsh, 
economic laws of making money. When 
Norma Productions, as their independent 
producing company was first called, 
launched “The Flame and the Arrow,” 
it was with Burt Lancaster as star and 
not as director. 

Other things were catching up to 
Lancaster. The period of famine in 


young male stars has continued unabated. 
Prices for their services have become 
astronomically high, so that producer 
Lancaster sometimes finds himself in the 
ironic spot of not being able to afford the 
services of actor Lancaster. When a ma- 
jor company like Columbia Pictures. for 
instance, put in a bid for Lancaster to 
star in the multimillion-dollar epic 
“From Here to Eternity.” Norma Produc- 
tions modestly withdrew from the auction 
arena. 

The young acrobat who came to 
Hollywood with never a dramatic lesson 
in his life has now been processed 
through some 20 major films under the 
tutorship of some of the best directors 
and producers in filmdom, and Burt is 
altogether too acute a person not to have 
had their lessons sink in. Added to such 
practical instruction are the staggering 
quantities of books Burt has absorbed, 
the vast amounts of time he spends in 
introspective thought, his world travels. 
and his common touch, developed 
through his itinerant years with the cir- 
cus. The tough guy has definitely ma- 
tured into a real actor. 


T 

The rugged individualism that re- 
fuses to let him conform to convention, 
and which once got him criticized for 
some voluble blasts at poverty as he had 
seen it, is still far from being polished 
off. Recently he vindicated his years 
with the circus by returning for some of 
the acclamation he had missed earlier. 
With his beloved horizontal bar set up in 
the center ring of Col Brothers’ Circus. 
he proceeded with considerable satis- 
faction to earn more per week ($11.000) 
than he had during his entire acrobatic 
career. Nor is he through with the cir- 
cus. As a producer, he plans to do a 
definitive circus picture, which, despite 
Cecil B. De Mille’s “The Greatest Show 
on Earth,” he claims has yet to be 
filmed. 

In the meantime, producer Lan- 
caster’s prodigious labors to put the 
Hecht-Lancaster Organization into a spot 
where it can afford the services of actor 
Lancaster have at last borne fruit with the 
signing of the pact with United Artists. 
Seven major pictures, with Burt starring 
or costarring in five, are already lined up 
for the next two years. Two of them, 
“Gabriel Horn” and “The Way West,” 
are to be epic Westerns, and a third, 
“Trapeze,” will once more put Burt un- 
der his beloved Big Top. 

But what has got Hollywood gasp- 
ing is the reckless manner in which pro- 
ducer Lancaster is tossing actor Lan- 
caster to the lions. In “Vera Cruz,” Burt 
is pitting his acting talents against those 
of Gary Cooper. In the rest, he will be 
competing against anywhere from three 
to five outstanding stars. For an actor 
who only a couple of years ago was re- 
garded as the perfect example of hard- 
boiled individualism, this apparent eager- 
ness to share honors is giving Hollywood 
something of a shock. How generous, 
they are asking, can you get? 

Maybe it’s that actor Lancaster is 
already preparing to give way to director 
Lancaster. For the erstwhile man on the 
horizontal bar now expects to direct per- 
sonally the next picture produced by the 
Hecht-Lancaster Organization. THE END 


PSYCHOLOGISTS CASEBOOK wo. « 


BY DR. JOHN R. MARTIN 


Con ou Liagnode this Case? 


Barbara loved romance. As a child she was 

* fascinated by weddings. She would stare at the 
bridal pair as if they belonged to a fairy world. 
During girlhood she dreamed of romantic love scenes 
and pictured herself with a tall, handsome lover. 


— 


3 The next day Barbara felt troubled. Greg 

* matched her dreams but she was frightened at the 
idea of spending her life with him. She decided to 
break the engagement that night but Greg was so 
happy that she just couldn’t bring herself to do it. 


Can a girl ever find the man 
of her dreams? Barbara 
thought she’d found him, 


but how could she be sure? 


9 When she was eighteen she met Greg. Hand- 

*some, attentive and romantic, he matched her 
concept of a lover. One night at a country club 
dance he proposed. She was thrilled. They spent 
a wonderful evening planning their future together. 


The following day Barbara was very upset. 

* She couldn’t concentrate on her job at the office. 
At lunchtime she burst into tears and confessed to a 
friend that she was all mixed up. “I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me,” she sobbed unhappily. 


WHAT IS YOUR DIAGNOSIS? 


1. Barbara has not really loved Greg and should not marry [ ] 


him now. She is still immature and in love with love itself. 


2. Barbara is discovering now what every woman learns sooner ee 


or later in her lifetime: love isn’t so very wonderful after all. 


3. Barbara, because she is.inexperienced, does not realize the E] 
truth—that she is deeply in love with Greg and should marry him. 


Turn to page 88 for Dr. Martin’s analysis 
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The Ordeal r 


of Madge 
Meredith 


(Continued from page 25) 
Culver City, and here Marjorie Massow 
got her first taste of Hollywood. 

It wasn’t sweet. She haunted the 
studio casting offices. She tried to join 
the Screen Actors’ Guild, but she was 
told that first she’d have to present a let- 
ter from a producer saying he actually 
wanted her in a picture. She registered 
at Central Casting and waited for an “ex- 
tra” call. The call never came. Every- 
thing happened to her that happens to a 
thousand other wide-eyed girls who come 
to Hollywood, unasked, with no influen- 
tial friends, no professional acting ex- 
perience and no powerful agent to open 
the studio doors. 


Derai Marjorie got a job 
in a delicatessen. She waited on tables 
and worked behind the counter, and this, 
strangely enough, turned out to be her 
first step toward the screen fame she so 
desperately wanted—and the first step in 
her personal tragedy. 

Marje was so efficient in her job that 
the boss assigned her the job of buying 
supplies for the store. One day she went 
to an auction. While Marjorie was bid- 
ding, a dark-skinned, black-haired man 
edged close to her. When the auction 
was over and Marje had left, the man 
asked the auctioneer for her name and 
address. 

Next day he turned up at the delica- 
tessen where Marje worked and intro- 
duced himself. “My name is Leon De 
Mar,” he said. “I own a restaurant-sup- 
ply business on Santa Monica Boulevard. 
I can get you nearly everything you 
need.” 

He promised Marje a healthy reduc- 
tion on war-scarce items, and she fell for 
the approach. Accompanied by her 
mother, she called at his establishment 
and bought merchandise. 

From Marje’s mother, the man who 
called himself De Mar learned that Mr. 
Massow had been a cabinetmaker before 
hed become a builder. “Maybe your 
husband,” he suggested to Mrs. Massow, 
“would care to build cabinets for the 
restaurants I equip?” 

Mrs. Massow didn’t know. Maybe 
he would—why didn’t Mr. De Mar call 
and discuss the idea with her husband? 
De Mar looked at Marje and said he cer- 
tainly would. 

By this method, he came to know the 
Massow family. “He would come to the 
house maybe once or twice a week,” 
Marje recalled later. “He would stay to 
dinner on numerous occasions, and once 
he took my youngest sister and me to 
the ballet.” 

It never occurred to any of the Mas- 
sows to investigate or to inquire about 
Leon De Mar. They were honest and 
trusting. Besides, they were strangers in 


California, and lonely, and the visits from 
De Mar helped pass the time. 

One April evening when De Mar ar- 
rived at the Massow bungalow, Marje 
was crying. “What’s the trouble?” De 
Mar asked. 

“She’s got her heart set on being an 
actress,” Mrs. Massow explained. “She’s 
studied dramatics for years, but she’s not 
getting anywhere out here. She wants 
to go back to New York alone and try 
there, and I don’t want her to.” 

Leon De Mar smiled. “Is that all 
she wants?” he asked. “I’ll get her a 
job in a movie studio.” He snapped his 
fingers. 

According to Madge Meredith’s 
testimony, this is what De Mar did next: 

“He said he had previously helped 
one girl...and she had gotten ahead 
very successfully until she thought she 
didn’t need his advice any more and be- 
gan carousing around and going out too 
much. Because of this she ruined all her 
chances and was finally kicked out of the 
studios. Later he threatened me about 
ruining me in studios if I wouldn’t do ex- 
actly as he said... . 

“He told me I must never start 

drinking or smoking or going out with 
men, because that only caused gossip. 
He said if I went out with one, they 
would all think they had a right to go 
with me. I never was allowed to go with 
one boy during the four and a half years 
I was under his guidance. The only 
ones I was ever allowed to be with were 
my family when he wasn’t mad at them, 
the people he introduced me to, or him- 
self, if there were occasions that I 
needed an escort. 
- “I really didn’t mind this rigid dis- 
cipline so terribly much, because I didn’t 
know many people out here, and, most 
important, my career was the only thing 
I had ever truly longed for since I could 
remember.” 

How did Leon De Mar get Marjorie 
Massow into a motion-picture studio? He 
was no agent, no talent scout, no movie 
executive. But he went over to see a fel- 
low countryman, Nick Janois, who ran 
the commissary at 20th Century-Fox. He 
told Janois that he wanted a favor. 
Would Nick talk to a girl named Mar- 
jorie Massow, a friend of his? The girl 
had worked in eating places all over the 
country. She was experienced, honest 
and competent, and she needed a job. 

“Sure,” Janois said. “Bring her 
around.” 

De Mar was certain that once his 
protégé got inside a studio, her good 
looks would attract the eye of some in- 
fluential producer, star or talent scout. 
He was right. 

A week later, Marjorie Massow was 
hired as a cashier in the studio coffee 
shop. Two months later, Jennifer Jones 
stopped in there. On the way out, she 
noticed Marje at the cashier’s desk. 

“You're pretty enough to be in pic- 
tures,” Miss Jones said. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you 
like to make a screen test?” 

_ Marje was so stunned that she mere- 
ly nodded. 

“That’s fine,” Jennifer Jones said. 
“TIl make the test with you.” 

It was a good test—good enough to 
prove that Marjorie Massow could act. 
But there was one minor difficulty: 
Marje’s nose. It photographed badly. If 


she would have a little plastic surgery 
performed, a studio executive explained, 
he’d arrange for another test and un- 
doubtedly sign her to a contract. 

Leon De Mar offered to give Marje 
the money for the nose operation as a 
birthday present. But Marje would take 
the $100 only as a loan. “I didn’t want 
to be under any obligation to him.” she 
says. She has testified that later she re- 
paid the loan in full. . 

It was only after the surgery was 
successful and the contract with 20th 
Century-Fox was a few weeks away that 
Marje made some discoveries about De 
Mar. She learned that he was a man of 
many aliases; that his real name was 
Nicholas Gianaclis; that he was not an 
American citizen but a Greek national; 
that he was a married man with two 
grown children, one of whom had a hus- 
band. 

In fact, Nick Gianaclis’ wife called 
on Marje and pleaded with her not to 
allow Gianaclis to help her. She told 
Marje that her husband was violent and 
untrustworthy. But Marje wouldn’t lis- 
ten. Obsessed by the desire to get ahead, 
she passed off Mrs. Gianaclis warning as 
wifely envy. 

In November, Marjorie was signed 
to a film contract, and Nick Gianaclis 
took over. He appointed himself her 
business manager, collected her pay- 
check, and in his own words, “groomed 
her into a beautiful thing.” 

A neighbor of the Massows from 
Iowa Falls came to California a few 
months later and had lunch with Mar- 
jorie at the Brown Derby. This is her 
impression of the relationship between 
Marjorie Massow and Nick Gianaclis, as 
she later told it to a probation officer: 

“Marjorie was being exploited and 
deceived by a sinister middle-aged man 
who, posing as her business manager, 
was inducing her to turn ail her money 
over to him as she earned it and without 
any businesslike guarantee as to what he 
was doing with it. Marjorie was not even 
getting receipts showing what money she 
was paying over to him. The whole sit- 
uation looked bad, and, as an older per- 
son with the right to speak in a motherly 
fashion, I was tempted to warn her that 
day when I had luncheon with her. What 
deterred me was the fact that she was in- 
fatuated with this man, and it is a thank- 
less undertaking to try to interfere with 
a girl who is involved emotionally with a 
man. So I merely tried to hint at this in- 
discretion of turning her money over to 
him too freely, and said nothing more. 

” 


Maries first picture was “Without 
Reservations,” with Claudette Colber.. 
She was then given a female lead op- 
posite Phil Baker in “Take It or Leave 
Tt.” 

She remained at Fox until 1945, 
when her option was not picked up. Not 
long afterward, however, she signed a 
contract with Frank Ross Productions at 
$250 a week; Ross had said he hoped 
eventually to assign her to a top role in 
“The Robe.” When production on that 
picture was delayed (for eight years, as 
things subsequently developed!), Nick 
Gianaclis changed her name to Madge 
Meredith, and had her sign at RKO for 


$300 a week. Here she worked in two 
films, “Trail Street” and “Child of Di- 
vorce.” i 

By 1946, Madge Meredith had man- 
aged to save $5,000, which wasn’t too 
difficult, since she never went anywhere, 
concentrated on her work, and always 
watched her pennies. With this money 
she decided to buy a house for her fam- 
ily in Laurel Canyon, a residential dis- 
trict in the Hollywood hills. The owner 
of the house was asking $10,000, and 
Madge expected to pay half of it down 
and the balance monthly. The owner, 
however, refused to close the deal unless 
the total amount was paid in cash. 

Madge tried to borrow another 
$5,000, but was unsuccessful. Gianaclis 
offered to lend her the money, provided 
she take out $5,000 worth of life insur- 
ance, naming him as beneficiary. She 
agreed. 

When the time came for Gianaclis to 
give Madge his check, he insisted that 
she write upon it: “For half interest in 
property at 8444 Magnolia Drive.” 

“You promised to lend me the 
money,” Madge protested. “You didn’t 
say anything about a half interest.” 

“Endorse the check for a half in- 
terest,” Gianaclis said, “or you don’t get 
it.” 

Anxious to take possession of the 
house—her mother, father, sister, brother 
and her sister’s two children were 
waiting to move in—Madge yielded. 

A few weeks later, Gianaclis talked 
Mrs. Massow into renting him a room in 
the house. “It'll be very good for Madge,” 
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he insisted. “I can keep in close touch 
with her.” 

When Gianaclis moved into the Mas- 
sow household, Madge said nothing. 
After four years of his constant super- 
vision, she had gotten to know her patron 
extremely well, and whatever attraction 
she had once felt toward him had now 
turned to fear. On various occasions, she 
later testified, he had thrown coffee in 
her face, twisted her arm, and knocked 
her down. She was hoping eventually to 
escape from his domination, and when, in 
the winter of 1946, another talent agency 
offered to represent her, she felt this was 
her chance. 


One evening, she came home to 
Gianaclis and told him that the Felman- 
Blum Agency (now Famous Artists 
Agency), which handles many of the big- 
gest stars in the business, wanted to sign 
her to a contract. 

“That’s great,” Nick said. “Now 
you can repay everything you owe me. 
You tell them that I’ll release you as my 
client if they’ll pay me $20,000.” 

“T can’t do a thing like that,” Madge 
said. “It wouldn’t be right.” (Actually, 
such deals are consummated in the movie 
colony every day, and by common Holly- 
wood precedent, Gianaclis was justified 
in seeking a profit on the time and effort 
he had expended on his protégé—but she 
couldn’t appreciate that claim; at least, 
not at that time.) 

The next day, Madge Meredith 
signed with the Feldman-Blum Agency. 


That night, Nick Gianaclis stormed into 
the house in Laurel Canyon. “All of 
you get out of this house,” he thun- 
dered. “Get out of this house right now.” 

Knowing how violent Nick could get, 
the family fled, leaving their belongings 
behind. They moved in with one of 
Madge’s married sisters. Madge prompt- 
ly sued to regain possession of the house. 
When the civil case came up, however, 
her attorney suffered a stroke, and the 
case was taken off calendar. 

From this point on, the Madge 
Meredith story becomes complex and 
confused—so involved, in fact, that even 
today judges, lawyers, district attorneys 
and probation officers differ about exact- 
ly what happened. 

In court Nick Gianaclis gave this 
testimony: 

He swore that on June 30th, 1947, he 
and his assistant, Verne Davis, were driv- 
ing their truck to work, passing through 
Laurel Canyon at 11:00 A.M., when 
Madge Meredith met them on the high- 
way and signaled them to follow her car. 
They did, whereupon she stalled her auto- 
mobile at a hairpin turn. Immediately a 
Nash sedan came up from behind, block- 
ing any possible retreat. Three men got 
out of the Nash and ordered Gianaclis 
and Davis out of the truck. In the mean- 
time, Madge Meredith drove off. 

The three men—whom Gianaclis 
identified as Albert Tucker, Damon Klin- 
kenberg and James Hatfield—then al- 
legedly beat their two victims, shoved 
them into the Nash, taped their eyes, and 
drove them to a wooded area called Lopez 
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Canyon. Here the tape was removed, 
and Gianaclis and Davis were told that 
two of their captors were going to town 
and would receive $2,000 from Mrs. Mas- 
sow, Madge’s mother. The kidnapers 
said that after receiving the $2.000 they 
would return to kill both of their victims. 

Tucker and Hatfield then drove off. 
leaving Klinkenberg to guard the two 
captives with a .22-caliber pistol. 

Gianaclis testified that shortly after- 
ward, he and Davis overpowered Klinken- 
berg, took his gun away from him, and 
fled down the road. They met a geologist 
who lived nearby and told him what had 
happened, and the geologist called the 
police. 

Official records show that the police 
drove up the canyon and, on the way. 
stopped to pick up Klinkenberg, who was 
peacefully walking along the road. They 
then picked up Gianaclis and Davis. both 
of whom failed to identify Klinkenberg, 
although the man whom Nick later called 
his kidnaper was sitting with them in the 
police car, 


bene in the sheriff's office. Gianac- 
lis accused Madge Meredith of engineer- 
ing the kidnaping. Her motive. he said, 
was revenge, because she had lost her 
Laurel Canyon home to him. 

Madge and the three men—Tucker, 
Hatfield and Klinkenberg—were arrested. 
The actress maintained her complete in- 
nocence. She admitted that she had en- 
countered Gianaclis’ truck on the high- 
way on the morning of the crime, but 
swore that she had received a phone call 
from a friend urging her to come to 
Laurel Canyon at that exact time. When 
she saw Gianaclis’ truck, she testified, 
she made every attempt to avoid it. It 
was he, she asserted. who cut her off at 
the hairpin turn. 

During the trial, Albert Tucker 
swore that he had been hired by Gianaclis 
to fake a kidnaping in order to “frame” 
the actress. He testified that she was 
completely innocent, that he and Giana- 
clis had worked out all the details of the 
crime. that Gianaclis had given him a 
cashier's check in the amount of $4,000 
for doing the job. The check was made 
out to V. Wall. one of the names Giana- 
clis used. (The Hollywood State Bank 
later verified this.) Tucker had hidden 
the check under a bag of fertilizer in his 
nursery. When the “frameup” was over, 
Gianaclis was supposed to endorse- the 
check. He never did. Instead, he dou- 
ble-crossed Tucker. This was Tucker’s 
story. 

After hearing the evidence presented, 
the jury declined to believe Madge Mere- 
dith and Albert Tucker. The jurors ap- 
parently suspected that these two were 
sweethearts, because they had once 
stayed in the same motel at the same 
time, registered as Mr. and Mrs. Tucker. 
They chose, instead. to believe Nick 
Gianaclis. 

Madge and Tucker were each given 
sentences of five years to life in the state 
prison, while two of their supposed ac- 
complices, Klinkenberg and Hatfield, 
were sentenced to only 30 and 60 days in 
jail, respectively. 

In San Quentin, Tucker wrote a 
7,000-word confession. He swore that 
the entire case against Madge was a 


frameup and pointed out that Gianaclis 
had three motives in framing the actress: 
(1) He was in love with her; (2) she 
was a most promising source of income, 
and (3) she was breaking away from his 
domination, and he wanted her back. 
Appeals by Madge before the Sec- 
ond District Court of Appeals and the 
State Supreme Court on grounds of an 
unfair trial were denied. On May 9. 
1949, the actress was led into a car that 
carried her to the State Prison for Women. 
During the first three months. it 
looked as if Madge might break emotion- 
ally. But gradually, as letters came to 
her from the outside—letters from strang- 
ers who had seen her in pictures, from 


Madge begins her comeback in 
“Tumbleweed,” with Audie Murphy. 


friends who were sure of her innocence 
—she was able to keep her balance. She 
decided to take advantage of her time in 
prison. She enrolled in English and 
dramatic classes. She read Shakespeare. 
She attended all the prison movies. She 
decided to preserve her looks by patroniz- 
ing the prison beauty shop. 

Soon a group of Hollywood per- 
sonalities. led by Zazu Pitts, was de- 
manding a probe of the case. Vernon 
Kilpatrick, an Assemblyman and head of 
the Interim Committee on Crime and Cor- 
rection, announced that he was interested 
in the actress’ case. Two prominent 
businessmen, Charles E. Wilson, a Laurel 
Canyon real-estate dealer, and Herbert 
Scholfield, a retired banker, announced 
that they were sure Madge had been rail- 
roaded, and they were going ahead with 
their own private investigation. 

Several Los Angeles newspapers also 
became interested. Permission was re- 
quested to give Madge Meredith and Al- 
bert Tucker lie-detector tests, The re- 
sults pointed to Madge’s innocence. 

Finally, after a detailed investiga- 
tion, the Crime Subcommittee issued its 
report: “If one is to place any credence 
in the sworn affidavits of this subcommit- 
tee, it becomes all too obvious that the 
trial of Defendant Massow, et al, was 
punctuated with perjured statements—not 
only deliberate falsehoods, but twisted, 
damaging statements left unchallenged 


by the defense counsel.... Nor are the 
tactics of the prosecution above reproach. 
That witnesses were intimidated is a mat- 
ter of court record.” 

In 1951, the governor commuted her 
sentence after three years in jail. Re- 
turning to Hollywood, Madge Meredith 
began to realize at 30 what most girls 
know at a younger age—that a career, no 
matter how glamorous or lucrative, is no 
substitute for a personal philosophy and 
a sound set of values. She realized, too, 
that neither money nor ambition would 
ever bring her the peace of mind she had 
never known. 

She decided, however, to attempt a 
film comeback, “because that’s what I 
know best, and after all, I do have to 
make a living.” But this time she was 
careful. She chose an honest, licensed 
agent to represent her, and she soon dis- 
covered that supposedly heartless Holly- 
wood has a big heart. She was signed 
for half a dozen TV parts and then given 
a leading dramatic role by Universal-In- 
ternational opposite Audie Murphy in 
“Tumbleweed.” 

Between roles she succeeded in 
straightening out her tangled legal af- 
fairs. In an effort to regain her house in 
Laurel Canyon. a civil suit was filed 
against Nick Gianaclis. The residence 
was returned to Madge, and her ex-busi- 
ness manager was ordered to pay her 
$11,371.85 in rental for the five years he 
had occupied the house. Madge, in turn, 
was ordered to repay her “discoverer” 
$7,559—the sum she had borrowed from 
him in 1946 to purchase the house. plus 
interest. 

Gianaclis threatened to appeal the 
decision. but he never has. While Madge 
was in prison, Gianaclis’ restaurant-sup- 
ply business dwindled, obviously as a re- 
sult of his involvement in scandal and of 
suspicions aroused toward him. He was 
divorced by his wife, who testified that 
during their marriage her husband had 
used as many as 20 different aliases. Last 
year, when Gianaclis applied for U.S. 
citizenship, he was turned down by the 
Naturalization Bureau on grounds of 
“bad character.” The Immigration De- 
partment began an investigation in the 
hope of deporting him. Federal authori- 
ties have said they expect that Gianaclis, 
if found again—he is a most elusive char- 
acter—will eventually be shipped out of 
the country. 


AG for Madge Meredith, the wheel 
of fortune has turned full circle. In the 
spring of 1953 one of her friends intro- 
duced her to a personable young phy- 
sician, Dr. Charles L. Corley of Phila- 
delphia, and in a matter of months he 
and Madge fell in love. 

The couple was married last fall. 
Many of the friends who had fought per- 
sistently for the actress’ release from 
prison were at the ceremony. Some of 
the more emotional cried as Madge spoke 
her marriage vows and then thanked her 
supporters for making her happiness pos- 
sible. 

Today Dr. and Mrs. Charles Corley 
live peacefully in a two-bedroom house 
on the slopes of the Hollywood Hills. 
The nightmare of Madge Meredith is 
over. Its implications for others, how- 
ever. remain all too clear. ... THE END 
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(Continued from page 21) 
speak up by the device of “executive 
session,” so common today with the 
school boards of thousands of American 
communities. He had come face to face 
with government censorship, which was 
robbing him of his right to know what 
his representatives were doing with his 
child’s future and his tax dollars. 

You wouldn’t think the Federal Gov- 
ernment would conspire to protect wrong- 
doers who endanger the health and lives 
of honest citizens, but it does. 

All over the country, agents of the 
Alcohol Tax unit prowl about checking 
up on saloons, bars and liquor stores 
to see that Uncle Sam gets his full cut 
of the tax on liquor. When they find a 
bartender or merchant guilty of chisel- 
ing, they haul him into court and fine 
him. 

In recent years there has been an 
upswing in the number of cases involving 
men who cheat the government—and you 
—by diluting liquor with water or, worse 
yet, selling homemade or bootleg whisky 
in bottles carrying reputable labels. The 
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honest citizen buying a drink at a bar 
has no sure way of knowing whether the 
glass is filled with properly distilled 
spirits or with poisonous substitutes 
which the bartender has poured into a 
bottle when the unwary customer wasn’t 
looking. 

In one Midwest area alone, the gov- 
ernment won cases against 9,000 of these 
violators. Yet because of censorship im- 
posed by officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, government agents refused to make 
public the names of the crooked saloon- 
keepers or night-club operators. 

To make matters worse, the govern- 
ment permitted thousands of the men 
who were guilty of cheating, and per- 
haps endangering the health of their 
customers, to make compromise pay- 
ments to avoid prosecution. Some of 
these adjustment payments were as low 
as $10—a sum that could be made up by 
the sale of two or three more bottles of 
rotgut. 


North, South, East and West, the 
story is the same. 

More and more it is apparent that 
small town, big city, state and national 
governments all hide behind the cloak of 
censorship when they can get away with 
it, which is often. In some places it’s 
getting so the silken curtain of silence 
resembles the oppressive restrictions im- 
posed on the people of Russia by their 
masters in the Kremlin. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
we are talking about government agencies 


or officials that handle the A-bomb, new 
jet planes, guided missiles, electronic de- 
fenses or other secret weapons. We are 
talking about the agencies and the men 
working with our courts, schools, farm 
programs and other matters of deep per- 
sonal interest and concern to every citi- 
zen—and of no interest at all to Russian 
spies. s 

New York State politicians, for ex- 
ample, despite the urging of responsible 
civic groups, prominent citizens and 
newspapermen, for many years have pre- 
vented the keeping of any permanent 
record of what goes on in the Senate and 
Assembly. 

Congress prints its proceedings in 
the Congressional Record, but New York 
legislators, strangely reluctant to let the 
public view their work, hide behind a 
screen of secrecy. 

Americans thought they fought the 
Revolutionary War to free themselves 
from the oppression of the divine right 
of kings. Out in Arizona there must be 
people who don’t agree. 

A former governor in that state 
ousted the land commissioner, then re- 
fused to make public the report that led 
him to take that action. For three years 
a Tucson newspaper, the Arizona Daily 
Star, battled—at its own expense— 
through low, middle and high courts to 
force the governor to release the docu- 
ments. 

When the case reached the highest 
tribunal in the state, the Arizona attorney 
general contended that the governor had 
“the same rights as the King of Eng- 


Homemaker Sells 24 
Stories After Complet- 
ing N.I.A. Training 


“The Saginaw News 
published twenty-four 
of my articles and fea- 
ture stories. My earn- 
ings long since have re- 
turned the cost of my 
N.I.A. course and the 
ledger is showing a 
growing profit. What- 
ever success I am hav- 


Do you have that constant urge to write but 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then 
listen to what the former editor of Liberty 
said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writ- 
ing field today than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women have passed 


To People Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writers. 

You “cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. 

It is really fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of months you 
can acquire the coveted “professional” touch. 
Then you are ready for market with greatly im- 


ing is the result of 
N.I.A. training.’’—Ellen 
Perry, RFD 3, St. 
Louis, Michigan. 


N.I.A. GETS YOUNG 
WRITER STARTED 
EARNING MONEY 


“I sold two short sto- 
ries which paid for my 
N.LA. course and a 
typewriter. 

Nothing can pay for 
the help N.1.A. training 
as given me. 

Those regular assign- 
ments have produced 
results.’—Mr. Samuel 
K. Ward, 364 West 
26th Street, New York 
1, N. Y. 


from the scene. Who will take their places? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women of power.” 
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which teaches you to write by writing! You de- 
velop your individual style instead of trying to 
copy that of others. Although you work at 
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land.” Nevertheless. the court ruled that 
the report be made public. 

The fight for freedom of information 
goes on day after day, year after year. 

But some of the newspapers that 
battle most lustily for the right to know 
what our government is doing have made 
the mistake of demanding a type of in- 
formation which weakens their fight. 
They have sought to learn the contents 
of little black books that figure in smutty 
divorce cases. and they have argued for 
the right to obtain testimony involving 
sex crimes and minors. 

REDBOOK is not interested in this 
sort of material. Although, at times. a 
newspaper is justified in demanding im- 
portant facts about even a lurid case 
(when the court, for questionable rea- 
sons, attempts to shield a person or cover 
up a situation), this magazine believes it 
unwise to fight the battle against censor- 
ship on such boggy ground. There are 
many more advantageous locations in 
which to resist the censors. 

This is no criticism of the press at 
large. If it were not for newspapers and 
magazines. a tight lid probably would 
have been clamped on almost all im- 
portant government information long be- 
fore this. The urge to do just that is un- 
believably strong—a recurring tempta- 
tion even to conscientious public officials. 

One Federal agency banned statis- 
tics on how much peanut butter the gov- 
ernment was buying for the armed serv- 
ices. The agency explained that a Rus- 
sian statistician could figure out how 
many soldiers we have—a number which 
another Federal agency tells the public 
almost every day. 

Bernard Baruch evaluated so-called 
security regulations with blunt honesty: 

“All this talk about government se- 
crets is a lot of hokum,” he told a Con- 
gressional committee. “Foreign agents 
know more about American military mat- 
ters than our own people do.” 

But public officials are immune to 
this kind of criticism. They try, at the 
slightest whim, to keep the truth from 
the people who pay their salaries. West- 
chester County, New York, Park Police 
tried to stop a news photographer from 
taking pictures of deep chuckholes in a 
public highway. Memphis police forbade 
newspapers from photographing automo- 
bile accidents, and Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut, cops did the same. 

An Army camp commander in Ken- 
tucky refused to give out information 
about the disciplining of six Wacs who 
got into a hair-pulling fracas. He said, 
“It dealt with military security.” 

If a general can withhold news of 
this type——not involving true security at 
all—another general may try to hush up 
your son’s illness, or some less honest 
officer might refuse to say why he was 
short thousands of dollars in gasoline al- 
lotments or why there was thievery in the 
PX. 

Any American who wants some con- 
trol over his government must stay eter- 
nally alert. He must take note of officials 
who hold closed meetings of boards, 
councils, committees or other agencies 
not dealing with national security. He 
must demand an explanation when these 
officials withhold information, records, 
tabulations showing how individual mem- 
bers vote. He should force all legislative 


bodies to keep open records, so that his 
representatives can’t later alter or ex- 
punge statements. 

It is a sorry picture, yet all is not 
bleak. There are signs, here and there, 
that many public officials believe the 
public should be informed about public 
business. 

Even when prison rioting was at its 
worst in Michigan, the authorities did 
nothing to prevent full coverage of the 
revolts. 


The most harmonious tone to ema- 
nate from the silent world of state 
secrecy was struck by Gov. John Davis 
Lodge of Connecticut when he opened up 
the hearings on the state budget. For 
the first time in that state’s history, press 
and public attended these vital sessions. 
Gov. Lodge acted on his own initiative, 
without any prodding. It was a lonely 
but hopeful sign in an era when leaders 
—even elected leaders—believe the peo- 
ple should not have the truth.... THE END 


Divorce 


in Our 


Armed 


Forces 


(Continued from page 31) 

A considerable group of service 
wives, left behind, has also strayed. The 
story can now be revealed about what 
happened at one Air Force base in the 
United States after most of its men had 
been rushed overseas to fly the Berlin air- 
lift in 1948. i 

The “playing around” of the wives 
became so blatant that the commanding 
general did something unprecedented in 
Air Force history. He called all the 
wives to his headquarters, locked the 
door and told them point-blank, “You 
women ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves. You're a disgrace to the Air 
Force.” 


Tr: separations are not limited to 
overseas assignments. Wives cannot be 
with their husbands at many posts right 
here in the United States. The Air 
Force has bases in isolated sections of 
the Northwest where there is no housing 
whatsoever, military or civilian, for 
wives. The Army has posts in equally 
remote locales. 

The wives of Navy men also have 
been left alone much of the time. Once 
they were fairly sure to see their hus- 
bands most weekends—and when the 
fleet did go off on a cruise, it was rarely 
for more than a couple of months. Now, 
a sailor assigned to the Pacific Fleet 
spends at least eight months of the year 
away from home. 

A second big cause for the high di- 
vorce rate in the armed forces is the 
squalid housing that some service fami- 
lies must put up with. 

An Air Force lieutenant of my ac- 
quaintance has had to jam his wife and 
three children into two dingy rooms in 
Morocco. He pays $225 a month for 
this flat, and it doesn’t even have running 


The Magazine Research Bureau reports 
to us that Mr. Edward Zier of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been selected, in their sur- 
vey of men’s reading interests, as the typi- 


cal man reader of the March 1954 
Repsook. The monthly award has been 
sent to him. 

Tue EpITORS 


water. A petty officer I met is living 
with his wife and two children in a shab- 
by, one-room cabin in a motel and has 
to pay $175 a month for it. Another 
petty officer. who could find nothing else, 
has had to put his wife and child into a 
windowless basement in San Diego. 

Dismal living arrangements like 
these weigh heavily on husband-wife re- 
lationships. In Norfolk, Virginia, a 
sailor’s wife came into the office of a 
Red Cross welfare worker. 

“Can you tell me where I can bor- 
row some money in a hurry?” she asked. 

“What do youtneed it for?” the Red 
Cross worker said. 

“To get my children out of here,” 
she answered. 

It developed that this woman had to 
live in a decrepit shack with a leaky roof, 
cracked walls and no more than a small, 
open gas heater to warm it. She could 
find nothing else when her husband was 
assigned to the Norfolk Naval Base. 

“Its so cold there that I have to 
keep my children in bed all day,” the 
woman said. “It’s been one case of 
grippe after another. I could stand even 
that, but this morning my little one fell 
against the heater and burned herself. 

“T love my husband, but I can’t risk 
my children’s lives any more. I want to 
take them home to my family.” 

That was the third local case of its 
kind’ within a month, the Red Cross 
worker told me. 

The money question is a third great 
cause of service divorces. 

Since the beginning of the Korean 
War in 1950, the cost of living in the 
United States has risen almost 15 per 
cent. But service pay and allowances 
have not, although they were low to start 
with. They have been increased only 5.7 
per cent. 

Actually, service families are worse 
off than they were before they got the 
pay raise. Recently Congress reduced 
the “fringe benefits” which were sup- 
posed to make up the difference between 
military and civilian pay scales. Med- 
ical care for the wives and children of 
servicemen has been drastically curtailed. 
Commissaries. and PXs, where service 
families were formerly able to buy food 
and other essentials at low prices, have 
been restricted in their operations. 

Such shortsighted policies have ne- 
cessitated seven-days-a-week, 24-hours-a- 
day scrimping for most families. For 
many, the stress has proven too much. 

A young officer stationed in Wash- 
ington remarked to me, “I get deeper 
into debt every single month.” 

“Where does your money go?” I 
asked. 

“For rent, food and doctors’ bills,” 
he said. “Nothing extravagant—you can 


be darn well sure of that. I got a new 
uniform last year. I had to. But my 
wife, poor kid, hasn’t had a new dress 
in two years.” 
“Do you go out much?” 
“A movie is a big occasion for us,” 
he said. 
“The worst part of it,” he went on, 
“is not going without things. You can 
always get along somehow. It’s the 
strain at home—the bickering over 
money—that’s so lousy.” 
“How does your wife feel about it?” 
“You should have asked me a month 
I could have told you then,” he 
“Now I don’t know. She left me.” 
Red Cross workers will tell you that 
thousands of service couples are facing 
the same hazards. 


ago. 
said. 


Ta fourth great cause of service 
divorces, I found, lies in the diffculty of 
adjustment to military life. Often, this 
adjustment is made harder by downright 
thoughtlessness on the part of the serv- 
ices. And on the part of the American 
public. 

From one day to another, service 
families do not know how long they are 
likely to remain in one spot. They are 
continually being transferred from one 


The Pentagon insists 
that these transfers are essential to the 


post to another. 


efficiency of the Armed Forces. This 
may be so, but many experts believe that 
a large percentage of the transfers is 
merely the result of bad management 
and a lack of consideration for the feel- 
ings of military personnel. 

It is not uncommon for a service 
wife to have five different homes in a 
year. You can imagine what that means. 
The husband gets orders to “proceed 
immediately” to a new post. He must 
depart at once, leaving to his wife the 
dirty work of packing and shipping their 
belongings. And even if they are lucky 
enough to locate a new house or apart- 
ment at the next post, their troubles are 
just beginning. The chances are that 
the furniture won’t fit. The electric 
current will be D.C. when their house- 
hold appliances are A.C. The windows 
will be wrong for their curtains. 

Eventually, they’ll get settled. Soon 
after will come orders for a new move. 

Because of these frequent reassign- 
ments, service wives cannot get inte- 
grated into any community. They can’t 
become members of a church, a PTA or 
a Boy Scouts parents’ group like other 
wives. They can’t put down roots any- 
where. 

The attitude of many civilians to- 
ward military people has made things 
worse. In most towns, the civilian popu- 
lation shows no interest in service per- 
sonnel. No one thinks of inviting service 
families to participate in community 
activities. In some towns, the civilians 
are openly antagonistic. 

An Air Force wife, whose husband 
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is on duty at Forbes Air Force Base, 
Kansas, found out, last winter, just how 
hostile civilians can be. When she tried 
to join a church group in Topeka, she 
was politely informed: “We’d love to 
have you with us, but we’re so crowded 
that we can’t accommodate another soul.” 

The following day, this same church 
group started a membership drive—for 
civilians. 

Then there is the devastating impact 
of fear and tension on service families. 
Although the United States is technically 
at peace today, flying jets at 650 miles 
an hour is risky. 
with live ammunition, and other phases 
of military training. Many servicemen 
and wives cannot stand the strain. 

The wife of one pilot at Langley 
Field used to go nearly wild with appre- 
hension whenever her husband went up 
in his jet plane. Each time the phone 
rang, she was petrified with fear, sure 
that it was news of an accident. 

A brave girl, she never let on to her 
husband how she suffered. It became 
too much for her, though. 

“I’m leaving you because I love you 
so much,” she told him. “I just can’t 
stand worrying about you all the time.” 

A Navy “frog man”—a sailor whose 


duty it is to swim underwater and dis- | 
connect or detonate live mines—showed | 


me the reverse of the same coin. 


“My job is a pretty rugged one,” 


he declared, “and sometimes my nerves 
get tight as a drum. Come night, and 
I’m pretty snappy. No joy to live with. 
Is it any wonder my marriage went to 
pot?” ý 


Although service divorces have been | 


increasing at an alarming rate, there is 
a bright side to the situation. 

It is this fact: Many service couples 
"have managed to preserve their mar- 
riages despite all the obstacles. Count- 
less service couples are displaying a de- 
votion, a self-sacrifice and a courage 
that are truly phenomenal. 

During a recent trip to Europe, I 
met dozens of married soldiers, sailors 
and airmen who hadn’t dated another 


girl while they were away from their | 


wives. 

At a party in Paris, I was introduced 
to a young captain who hadn’t seen his 
wife in two and a half years. Even 
though the place was full of pretty girls, 
he stayed alone. 

“The only girl I want to be with is 
my wife,” he said. “Other women don’t 
interest me.” 

Back in the United States, I looked 
up his wife. I found her as single- 
tracked in her loyalty to him. 

Down in Norfolk, I saw a Navy en- 
sign’s wife—a college graduate who'd 
excelled in physics—working as a wait- 
ress in order to be near her husband. 

In Texas I saw a pilot’s wife whose 
husband had been severely injured in a 
plane crash. She didn’t blink when she 
heard about the accident. She just set- 
tled down and helped nurse her husband 
back to health. It was she who gave 
him the confidence he needed to fly 
again. 

“Don’t you let that old jet push you 
around,” she urged. “You prove to it 
that you’re the boss.” 

He did. 


There is also good news in that 
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All you have to do is give up hot, 
“chafey’’ external pads and turn to the 
Tampax* method of sanitary protection. 
| Tampax is worn internally and positively 
will not chafe or irritate, no matter how 
warm the weather is. In fact, the wearer 
doesn’t even feel it, once it’s in place. 


Tampax has many other warm weather 
advantages. For one thing, it prevents 
odor from forming—and what a blessing 
that is! Tampax also gives you the free- 
dom of the beach. It can’t “show” under 
a bathing suit; you even wear Tampax 
while you’re swimming. 


If you’re planning on going away, 
just remember this: Tampax is extremely 
easy to dispose of, even when the plumb- 
ing is erratic. Get this doctor-invented 
product at any drug or notion counter 
in your choice of 3 absorbencies: Regu- 
lar, Super, Junior. Month’s supply goes 
into purse; economy size gives 4 times 
as much. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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some attempts are now being made to 
reduce the number of service divorces. 

Many marriages that might have 
broken up are being saved today by the 
fine endeavors of Army, Navy and Air 
Force chaplains. As much as they can, 
the chaplains now keep an eye on wobbly 
marital setups and try to steady them. 

Last winter, for instance, an Army 
chaplain at Stuttgart, Germany, heard 
that a captain, whose wife was due 
shortly from the States, had gotten tied 
up with a local girl and couldn’t get 
loose from her. 

The chaplain saw the commanding 
general and arranged to have the cap- 
tain transferred to another city. 

The transfer saved the captain’s 
marriage. 

Chaplain Robert M. Homiston of 
Fort Meyer, Virginia, makes it a point 
to sit down with each couple who get 
married in his chapel and talk over 
“their likes and dislikes, free time, budg- 
ets, savings plans, insurance, church, 
plans for children and the real signifi- 
cance of home building.” 

He makes a follow-up call on every 
couple 30 days after the wedding. 

The Air Force, which generally has 
more progressive manpower policies than 
the Army or Navy, is definitely alert to 
the divorce situation. It is searching 
diligently for antidotes. 

The Air Training Command has 
launched an intensive drive to improve 
wives’ morale. It is running open houses 
for them at all 43 of its bases, holding 
lectures and conferences, and publish- 
ing special material for women in every 
base newspaper. A women’s advisory 
committee with representatives of offi- 
ers’, noncommissioned officers’ and air- 
men’s wives has been formed at each 
base. > 

Most significant is the work being 
done in the Strategic Air Command. 
This is the organization that is set up to 
drop the A-bomb and, more than any 
other, must always be in a state of total 
preparedness and high morale, ready to 
retaliate instantly against aggression. 

Late in 1952, SAC became worried 
about the large number of divorces in 
certain of its wings. In an attempt to 
remedy the situation, Brigadier General 


Joseph D. C. Caldara, commanding the 
2lst Air Division, turned to Dr. Robert 
Geib Foster, the distinguished psychol- 
ogist and marriage counselor, at the 
Menninger Foundation, in Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 

“It costs the taxpayer about $17,000 
to recruit and train an airman,” General 
Caldara said. “It costs anywhere up to 
$250,000 to make a colonel, and that 


doesn’t include the cost of the equip- 


ment he uses. 

“If you can reunite some of these 
fliers with their families and make hap- 
py, efficient men out of them, you’ll be 
saving the taxpayers a load of money.” 


An an experiment, Dr. Foster set up 
a regular marriage clinic at Forbes Air 
Force Base, Kansas—the first clinic of 
its kind to be established at any military 
installation. 

The way it has worked is this: Dr. 
Foster and a group of the best men on 
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WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 


With our surname—Bean—we 
knew we would have plenty of fun 
devising a birth announcement. 
So as the time of our baby’s birth 
drew near, my husband and I 
considered it a natural challenge 


that we design and make an orig- 

inal card. Our friends and rela- 

tives seem to like our answer to 
that challenge. 

Mrs. FreD F. BEAN 

Los Angeles, California 


REDBOOK will pay $50 for each baby announcement used in “We Are Proud to 
Announce.” Announcements must be original and must have been actually used to an- 
nounce the birth of a child of the contributor. Announcements must be submitted within 
six months after the date of birth, and cannot be returned or acknowledged. Entries 
should be sent to Department A, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N Y. 
Published entries become the property of McCall Corporation, publishers of Redbook. 


his staff spend every Friday afternoon 
at Forbes Field, meeting with Air Force 
men and Air Force wives who have mar- 
riage troubles. Each case gets individ- 
ual attention. The Foster staff digs 
deep into the background of each person 
and advises him on how best to solve his 
dilemmas. 

“We explain to them,” Dr. Foster 
says, “how their difficulties often arise 
from external circumstances—involun- 
tary separations, bad housing, lack of 
money and so on—and we try to teach 
them to overcome the natural resent- 
ments these conditions have provoked.” 

It has not been easy. Certain wives 
have learned, for example, that their 
husbands were unfaithful to them during 
the 90-day tours of duty that every SAC 
wing must frequently spend abroad. 
Some wives can’t forgive such lapses. 
It has taken much persuasion to induce 
them to give their husbands a second 
chance. 

These 90-day tours abroad do much 
damage, Dr. Foster feels. “What are 
men supposed to do with their libidos 
while they are overseas—take cold show- 
ers?” he says. “Sometimes, they don’t.” 
Dr. Foster would like the Air Force to 
make these tours six months long and 
send wives along. “It would cost the 
Government money, but it would be 
worth it,” he maintains. 

In the beginning, Dr. Foster and 
General Caldara were both apprehensive 
as to whether Air Force men and wives 
would make use of the marriage con- 
sulting service. Their worries were mis- 
placed. The clinic has been jammed 
from the start. 

Today, Dr. Foster declares, “We 
could see 10 times as many people, if we 
had the staff.” 

The Foster program has been so suc- 
cessful—in terms of marriages saved— 
that Brigadier General Walter C. Swee- 
ney, the commanding general of the 15th 
Strategic Air Force, recently called in 
chaplains from all over the country for 
a conference at March Field, California, 
to hear about its workings. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable that 
the tide of divorce is rising throughout 
the services, and that, unless something 
is done to halt it, great harm may be 


done to the social fabric of our country. 

According to Clark W. Blackburn, 
the general director of the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, “The soar- 
ing divorce rate in the Armed Forces 
should be a source of considerable con- 
cern to the American people as a whole. 
In the interests not only of the families 
personally involved but of the entire na- 
tion, it is essential that means be found 
to help all these couples before their 
marriages break up.” 

In the opinion of the many experts 
with whom I’ve spoken—men inside and 
outside the services—the situation can be 
solved. Action, they say, is necessary on 
three fronts. With your assistance, it 
‘can be achieved. 

1. Congress must act to raise serv- 
ice pay and benefits so that they can 
catch up with the cost of living. And 
Congress must see to it that adequate 
housing is provided here and abroad for 
service families. 

You can help here by writing your 
Congressman and asking him to work 
for such legislation. 

2. The military services must adopt 
more humane personnel policies. The 
constant moving of men must be cur- 
tailed, certainly in the case of married 
men. Wherever possibile, married men 
should be assigned to posts with liv- 
ing accommodations immediately avail- 
abie for their families. Clubs and other 
social outlets for wives should be set up. 
And, at every Army, Navy and Air Force 
base, a marriage consulting service sim- 
ilar to the Forbes Field organization 
should be established, or arrangements 
saould be made for troubled couples to 
use existing marriage services in nearby 
communities. 

You can help here by writing to the 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C., 
urging him to put these policies into ef- 
feci. 

3. This is something that you can do 
alone. You yourself can help service 
families make a go of their marriages. 
You can do it by inviting them into your 
home, your church and your clubs—by 
making them feel that they belong to 
you. 


Youn be surprised, and delighted, 
to see how much good you can accom- 
plish. You'll find the same satisfaction 
tnat a San Antonio pharmacist obtained 
after he invited a young Army sergeant 
and his wife, whose names he didn’t 
even know, to have Christmas dinner at 
his home, last year. 

The sergeant couldn’t come to din- 
ner. He was on duty. But his wife 
came, and she was treated just as though 
she were a member of the family. There 
was a present for her under the tree. 

That visit led to many more, by both 
the sergeant and his wife. A few weeks 
ago the sergeant was released from the 
Army. Before she left San Antonio, the 
wife said to the pharmacist: 

“T have something to confess to you. 
Last Christmas, I was just about at the 
breaking point. If I had had to spend 
that day alone, I think I would have 
done something drastic. You really 
saved my marriage.” 

Most service marriages can be saved 
if only we all act in time. ...THE END 
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(Continued from page 52) 
cashing a check—well, you’d think the 
girls were going to pack up the entire 
hotel and leave overnight. 

From then on, the girls shopped in 
Kingston, a fair-sized town about twelve 
miles away, where they found a whole- 
sale butcher and bought other things in 
quantity. I remember that first Satur- 
day, Marilyn drove back from shopping 
and asked some of the men who were 
up for the weekend to carry the groceries 
into the house. There were three cases 
among the packages. We struggled into 
the house with them, and Cousin Gerald 
asked, “What’s in the cartons?” 

“Tomato paste,” said Marilyn. 

“Just tomato paste?” 

“Well there’s tomato sauce, too.” 

“What about the third case?” 

“That’s stewed tomatoes.” 

Gerald opened the cases. There were 
96 cans in each case—288 cans of as- 
sorted tomato products in all! Marilyn, 
all hepped up on the idea of “quantity 
buying,” had blithely ordered by the case 
—with no idea that a case contained that 
many cans! When we left at the end of 
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the summer, we carted 150 of the cans 
home. Tomatoes, anyone? 

Things were well established by the 
July 4 weekend, but there were still many 
problems to solve. I stood on the porch 
that Saturday with Dave and watched the 
cars speed by. Dave has two small boys, 
Willie and Brian, and his wife was 
spending most of her time chasing them 
and the other youngsters away from the 
road. 

Dave stared at the highway. “I don’t 
like this at all,” he said. “I guess I’ll 
have to put a fence up—nobody else will.” 
“PII do it, Dave; don’t worry,” I 

“TIm on vacation.” 
“Yeah,” he grunted. “Just like the 
toilet was fixed. Five steamfitters in the 
crowd, and me—a bank clerk—had to 
stop that leak.” 


said. 


A; good as my word, I enlisted Ir- 
win the next day and began digging fence 
holes. We ordered chicken wire, but it 
took ten days to arrive. This is what is 
known as the “leisurely pace” of rural 
business. Digging those holes was no 
joke for two white-collar workers. It 
took us almost a week, and half that 
time was spent chasing the kids. Each 
time we'd lay a tool down, some other 
kid would grab it. 

We also built, or rather nailed to- 
gether, a gate of our own design, which 
surprised us by working. I painted the 
whole shebang yellow—because that was 
the only color I could find—and believe 
me, it looked horrible. When the wire 
arrived we strung it up in an hour, and 
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everyone breathed easier. Funny part of 
it was that after the fence was up the 
children never went near it. Could it 
have been because I told them it was 
electrified? 

The second item was the flies. There 
must have been a million of them, and 
they were not easy to lick. I spent at 
least $25 on a series of fly killers, includ- 
ing DDT bombs, fly pots, electric vapor- 
izers and—ugh—flypaper. It saddens me 
to report that only the last worked ef- 
ficiently. When the summer was over, I 
learned we could have hired an extermi- 
nator who would have sprayed the area 
once a week at a total cost of $10. 

We set up a badminton court and 
horseshoe pits and swings and a kiddie 
pool for the tots. On rainy days we enter- 
tained the children with an art class. 
They took their art seriously. At one 
session I tired of sketching a hundred 
different objects and drew a horse with 
high-heeled shoes on. The children 
screamed their protests. I tried to ex- 
plain that this was modern art and there 
were “inner meanings’—but kids are 
smart. They called for a new instructor. 

But it wasn’t all work. The days 
were filled with fun and the excitement of 
the unexpected. I recall one day Cousin 
Al came out to pitch horseshoes wearing 
an old derby to which was firmly affixed 
a lighted candle. The horseshoe pit was 
near the road, and Cousin Al—the torch 
blazing away merrily — began tossing 
shoes nonchalantly. In a few minutes a 
car came along—and slowed down. The 
car behind did the same. And so did the 
third and fourth. In five minutes the 
well-traveled highway was the scene of 
the summer’s worst traffic jam—with 
drivers tooting their horns and cursing. 
It took half an hour to clear, and all that 
time Al continued to pitch horseshoes. 


le highway was a constant source 
of interest and humor to us. Occasionally 
a motorist would stop to ask for rooms or 
directions. He never got the first, be- 
cause we had agreed to accept no 
strangers unless a hurricane was raging. 
As for the second, that reminds me of 
the time a woman driver stopped and 
asked Dave the way to Highland. 

“Highland?” asked Dave. “My moth- 
er came from Highland. That’s right 
next to Hingland, but you'll never get 
there unless you take a boat.” Then he 
broke into an Irish clog. The poor wom- 
an drove off in high. 

But to get a better idea of what life 
was like in our hotel, let’s take a cross 
section of one day. Let’s make it a Sun- 
day in August when all the fathers were 
there and the guest list swelled the popu- 
lation to the summer’s high of 62. This 
was the weekend we had to set up dor- 
mitories in the recreation and upper 
rooms. The first floor was for the 
bachelors; the top floor dormitory— 
the beds consisted only of mattresses 
thrown on the floor—was reserved for 
single girls. This was the weekend that 
Cousin Peter couldn’t find the male dor- 
mitory and spent the night sleeping on a 
bedspring. The next morning his right 
cheek looked like a waffle. 

That Sunday began with a rain- 
storm. Cousin Gil was driving up to the 
hotel from the city with his friend Jake. 
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where we're going on our honeymoon!” 


It was 3 a.m. when Gil finally confessed 
he was lost. Jake smiled and said, 
“Think nothing of it.” 

He ordered Gil to stop the car, 
donned a pair of metal cleats, and be- 
gan climbing a telephone pole. Pd bet- 
ter explain that Jake was a telephone re- 
pair man and was always prepared for 
emergencies. He hooked his portable 
phone into the overhead wire and flashed 
central. 

“Number, please,” came the voice 
of an operator in nearby Phonecia. 

“Where am I?” asked Jake. 

“How do I know?” the girl replied. 
“What’s your number?” 

“I fave no number,” Jake shouted. 
“Pm up a pole!” 

“My, this is too much,” the oper- 
ator said. “Hang up, please, and make 
your call again.” 

While the rain poured down his face, 
Jake argued for five minutes and finally 
convinced the girl that he was really up 
a pole. She gave him the number of her 
office, and he was able to guide Gil to 
the House of Wacks. 

It was dawn when they reached the 
hotel. They tiptoed in and set the coffee- 
pot boiling. Jake decided to surprise me 
and my wife. A lover of Indians and 
Indian lore, who dons costume at the 
slightest whim, he opened his overnight 
bag, where he just happened to have a 
pair of deerskin breeches. He put them 
on, painted his chest and face with lip- 
stick, and whispered to Gil, “I’m going 
to sneak into Walter’s room and scare 
the daylights out of him.” 

Jake went into the yard, fashioned a 
tomahawk from a flat stone and a tree 
branch, and crept into Spook Alley. In 
the early grayness he spied two forms in 
bed and shook one of them. The woman 
rolled over, took one look, and fainted. 
But not before her screams had rattled 
the first-floor windows. My wife and I 
had loaned our room to a visiting couple. 
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A half-hour later we heard them drive 
away. 

The noise woke the children, and 
they came trooping out of their bedrooms 
in pajamas and robes, gaping at Jake’s 
getup. The mothers came out soon after, 
and the kids realized they were hungry. 
There were nine children, and—as always 


. each one wanted something different. 


The women were having so much 
trouble that Jack, Bill and I decided to 
take over. While I flapped jacks, about 
a hundred of them at least, Jack filled egg 
orders and Bill fried sausages and bacon. 
By this time all the guests were down, 
and the orders came in faster than the 
flies. Word got around that we were 
cooking, and everybody wanted more. We 
used three of the burners; the other two 
were occupied by huge coffee perco- 
lators, while the sixth was reserved for 
baby bottles. At last it was almost one, 
and the house cleared as most of the 
guests rushed off to late Mass. Jack, 
Bill and I slumped into rockers on the 
porch and looked at each other in dis- 
may. Jack summed it up: “Boy, Pm 
glad I’m not a woman!” 


When the gang came back from 
church, the girls decided to whip up some 
franks and beans for lunch. But when 
they came into the kitchen, six dozen 
franks were missing from the refriger- 
ator. One of them, a tiny piece bitten off 
the top, was on the floor. Another one, 
bitten exactly the same way, was in the 
dining room. We followed the route of 
discarded franks out to the porch, down 
the steps, across the yard and up to the 
kiddie pool. There, sitting in a swing 
with the rest of them in her lap, was 
chubby, two-year-old Barbara. She would 
bite a frank, fling it away, and grab 
another. By the time we reached her, 
we could save only five. We skipped 
lunch that day and had an early dinner. 


At 4 p.m. I was rocking on the porch 
with some of the others when Marilyn 
asked, “Aren’t the children quiet?” 

“All right,” said Dave, “let’s just 
sit and wait for trouble.” 

It came. The children came march- 
ing toward us in parade formation— 
from the cemetery. In each tiny hand 
was a stack of American flags, stripped 
from the tombstones. 

For the next ten minutes the yard 
was a scene of wild confusion as parents 
chased their screaming children, wrested 
the flags from them, and returned them 
to the appropriate (we hoped) graves. 

After we caught our breath, we 
coaxed Eileen, nineteen, to take the kids 
to the beach, and once again we relaxed. 
But three hours passed and they had not 
returned, and again Dave began to 
worry. We were debating whether to 
go after them when George Schepp, one 
of the guests, suggested we call them 
back by mental telepathy. “Just concen- 
trate on the most impressionable mind,” 
he said. We grinned and began calling 
softly, “Eileen, Eileen, come home.” But 
George warned, “Not too many, now. 
Too much concentration will give her a 
headache.” Five minutes later Eileen ap- 
peared with the children. “I don’t know 
what you guys are grinning about,” she 
said, “but I’ve got a headache.” 

At last it was night, and the children 
were tucked into-bed. The rest of us re- 
tired to the dining room to play darts, or 
dance or read. At 11, the men not on 
vacation left for home. The leave-tak- 
ings were the only sad intervals in the 
otherwise happy summer. 

That was an average day at the 
House of Wacks. Some days were quieter 
than the one we outlined; some were 
more exciting. The most outstanding 
nights of the summer were the masquer- 
ade party one weekend and the show on 
the day before the season ended. At the 
first event everyone turned up in home- 
made costumes, and each brought gales 
of laughter. Gil, an exceedingly lean 
man, and Irwin, fat by contrast, dressed 
as Tarzans. Ella fashioned a hula outfit 
out of a beaded party dress purchased in 
a thrift shop. Carol and Virginia, both 
expecting, wore homemade ballet cos- 
tumes, while Joan came as a cancan girl. 
Dave was Hitler in a boy-scout uniform, 
and Al was an adagio dancer, in a wom- 
an’s bathing cap cut to fit. Jack was a 
Scotsman with a rubber shower hose as 
a bagpipe, and Bill came as Mahatma 
Gandhi, dressed only in a sheet and with 
three strands of spaghetti—one dangling 
from each ear and the third in the center 
of his forehead. Bill had patiently 
boiled the strands for half an hour 
earlier in the day, and no one had known 
why until he came down to the party. 

Dave, as master of ceremonies, called 
on everyone to sing. I fortified myself 
and gave out with “St. James Infirmary 
Blues.” Jack, who thinks he’s the suc- 
cessor to Al Jolson, did “Toot, Toot, 
Tootsie.” But Irwin was the hit of the 
night. He sang his own composition— 
one I feel must be immortalized in print: 


“Johnny get your gun, get your gun, get 
your gun! 

Shoot McNally! Shoot! Shoot! Shoot! 

Where did you get that hat? What hat? 

The old red, white and blue!” 
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After that night everyone voted for 
a show on Labor Day, and I was dele- 
gated to write it. I turned out a creaky 


musical murder mystery entitled “Cats-|' 
I wrote ten parodies || 
of popular numbers for the stars, and re- |. 
hearsed a chorus line of teenagers who |’ 


kill Crime Wave.” 
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were dubbed “The Catskill Cuties.” For | — 


two days each member of the cast—and 


almost everybody was in the cast—| 


walked around the hotel and about their 
duties with portions of the script in his 
hand, memorizing lines or lyrics. 

A passing doctor stepped in out of 
the rain on the afternoon before the play 
was scheduled to go on, and was com- 
pletely confused. People would pass him, 
nod, and continue with their reading. He 
accepted a cup of coffee, drank it quickly, 
and excused himself. I’m sure he thought 
we were all candidates for a mental 
ward. This might serve to explain to 
him what was going on. 


The play was corny, but a huge | 


success. The kids howled and are still 
repeating the lyrics and acting out the 
skits. There were such lines from the 
main character, Sergeant Fastday—who 
was patterned on the “Dragnet” star— 
as “Somebody’s going to fry for this!” 
and he emphasized the remark by pulling 
a frying pan from his coat and slapping 
it on the table. At another point he or- 
dered his assistant: “Pump everybody 
in the room’”—and handed him an auto- 
mobile pump. The victim, Jack, fell to 
the accompaniment of a fusillade of shots, 
but when the lights went on a dagger was 
in his heart. Jack was killed for getting 
us up to the Catskills—in the play only, 
of course. 

Corny it was, but everybody loved it. 
And when it was over I was astonished 
and gratified to hear cries of “Author! 
Author!” I said to myself, “At last they 
appreciate you.” Beaming proudly, I 
stepped to the center of the stage and 
bowed. As my head came up I realized 
my in-laws had not changed. I was met 
by a barrage of tomatoes, eggs and well- 
ripened peaches—and very few of them 
missed. 

And so, with that family fanfare, the 
season officially ended. The rest of the 
week was spent in cleaning and packing 
up. Each day another family left for 
home, and the hotel became progressively 
quieter. The last family out was Dave’s. 
He took our “House of Wacks” sign down 
from the huge maple tree fronting the 
road, locked all six doors of the hotel, 
and piled his family and luggage into his 
car. 

As he and Marilyn pulled out of 

the homemade driveway, the rude gate 
we had built swung back slowly and 
wheezed as if in sorrow. Dave and 
Marilyn brushed back the tears. The 
summer was over. 

Back in the city, the families meet 
almost daily, as they have done for years, 
but their greetings now are as warm as if 
they hadn’t seen each other in ages. 
Since then, the greatest subject of con- 
versation is the hotel, and even the chil- 
dren will never forget it. We’re going to 
do it again this year, and we expect to 
have an even better time than last year— 
for now we are experienced hotel oper- 
ators. Or are we? ... THe EnD 
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Don’t let your child join the van- 
dals! Early lesson: Teach him to 
take good care of his own property. 
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What Makes Children Destructive? 


BY IRMA SIMONTON BLACK 


hrowing rocks through the 
windows of vacant buildings, 
marking up cars, breaking 
branches off small trees and shrub- 
bery—these are things that some 
children do between the ages of six 
and twelve. How can you prevent 
your child from becoming one of the 
destroyers? à 
First—respect his property. 
Don’t throw around his Teddy bear 
because “it’s just a dirty old thing.” 
You'll rue this the day he scratches 
the family car for the same reason! 
Set a good example. I was at 
a friend’s house one day when her 
husband was scolding their child for 
leaving her skates out in the rain. 
Ruthie countered, “You left out the 
lawn mower you borrowed from Mr. 


How many reckless teen-age 
drivers have parents who take pride 
in “beating the light”? How many 
little pilferers have seen their moth- 
ers filching money from their fathers’ 
pockets? 

When you’ve taught your child 
to care for his own property and 
shown him that you respect not only 
his belongings but those of others, 
you will have taught him to show the 
proper regard for others’ things. 

You will start, of course, by 
showing him that you expect him to 
be careful with family belongings. 
When he starts to visit with friends, 
explain that he mustn’t grab things 
which don’t belong to him. But then, 
when they return the visit, don’t 
scold your boy for having the same 
proprietary sense about his things! 


Some day your child will take a 
toy which doesn’t belong to him. 
Don’t jump on him: “You stole that! 
You're a thief!” He probably knows 
he has done wrong, but at the mo- 
ment he took the toy his great desire 
for it overwhelmed him. 

So be patient with him. He 
must return the toy himself, but you 
can help give him the courage and 
perhaps go with him. Then maybe 
you and he can plan how he can earn 
one himself by helping you around 
the house. 

It is not wrong to desire things 
we do not have. We all do. But 
some people then earn them—and 
others steal them. If you close the 
doors to many of your child’s desires, 
he may come to believe he can only 
get what he wants by stealing. So 
show him the legitimate ways of ob- 
taining things, and, of course, ex- 
plain that they are better because 
they are carried out without hurting 
others as we would not want to be 
hurt ourselves. 

Most important of all—convince 
your child you are on his side. Sym- 
pathetic handling of his mistakes 
will show him you want to be fair— 
and that your concern springs from 
affection, not disapproval of him. 

One twelve-year-old vandal from 
an apparently fine home was asked 
if he hadn’t been taught to respect 
property. He cried out, “Sure, but 
who ever cared about my rights? 
Who was ever fair to me?” 

Remember, then, to restrain 
with love. If you do, the chances are 
your child will love without restraint. 
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(Continued from page 32) 
his back with sweat, of his need for a 
shower and a shave. Heat always made 
his whiskers grow. Besides, he’d been 
too nervous that morning to get a close 
shave. 

This wasn’t the way they used to ride 
—in silence, and with the width of the 
seat between them. Of course he didn’t 
expect her to snuggle close in this heat, or 
even to want to hold hands. Surreptiti- 
ously he wiped the palm of one hand and 
then the other on his pants leg. But they 
had always had a million things to say 
to each other. They had never been able 
to say good-by or good night; there had 
always been one thing more to confide. 
Had it all been said, now that they were 
married? Was she bored? Did she wish 
she wasn’t married to him? He cursed 
the weather. and the speedometer needle 
moved up a couple of notches. 

The sun blazed up in a final burst 
of energy. as if to resist extinction, as if 
it would outdo itself before it went down 
tor the night. The car slowed down a 
bit as it took the grades. Pebbles clat- 
tered against the sides from the recent 
roadwork, spun out by the turning tires. 
The oil on the road glistened like molten 
lava. Roger rested his arm on the open 
window and removed it quickly with a 
smothered curse. 

He didn’t have to swear at her, Phyl- 
lis thought wretchedly. Her chin quiv- 
ered. 

“God. I’m tired!” Roger groaned. 


Pays drew in her breath sharply, 
as if he had insulted her, as if he had 
slapped her. He was tired! What about 
her? Did he expect her to sympathize 
with him? She remembered with inward 
tears that she had promised to cherish 
him, in sickness and in health. But did 
she have to begin on her honeymoon? 
All she could feel was resentment. What 
did he have to be tired from? 

Did he have to arrange and stage the 
wedding? Did he have to give the recep- 
tion? Find the hall, hire the caterer, plan 
the refreshments? And then, to save ex- 
pense, Phyllis and her mother had de- 
cided to make the sandwiches, and they 
had worked practically all night on them. 
They shouldn’t really have attempted a 
reception at all. They couldn’t afford it. 
But Phyllis, who was paying for it out 
of her own small savings, had been de- 
termined to manage it somehow. For 
Roger. For Roger’s family, and Roger’s 
friends who would otherwise think he 
had not got a proper wife. In her heart, 
Phyllis knew that the reception had also 
been for herself and her family and her 
friends, but she brushed that aside as 
irrelevant. Roger was tired! she thought 
feelingly. Let him go through what she 
had just weathered! 


Ín the end, just as Pi. = was dress- 
ing for the wedding, her brotrer Ted had 
burst in, frantic. The caterer said that 
they were to furnish the spike for the 
punch. Ted was young and excitable. 
Too young, his rolling eyes said elo- 
quently, for this job of giving the bride 
away. Phyllis’ mother looked as if she 
was ready to cry. Phyllis emptied her 
purse, counted out enough money, and 
handed it to Ted. Ted backed away. Did 
she expect him to go buy the liquor? 
Don’t forget, he had to dress for the 
wedding, too. He was an usher. Mary- 
belle, his girl, was going to be there. He 
had never worn a tuxedo before. He 
didn’t even know if he could tie the bow 
tie. A guy couldn’t do everything. 

Phyllis yelled right back that a girl 
couldn’t be expected to, either. She’d 
look fine going shopping in her wedding 
dress. 

Phyllis’ mother had calmed her 
down. Ted had apologized. Phyllis had 
promised him that she would be able to 
tie his bow tie. And everybody had said 
it was a beautiful wedding. 

Roger was tired! Did he have to un- 
pack the wedding presents and write 
the thank-you notes? Did he have to buy 
a trousseau for under $100 and make it 
look like $500? Did he have to address 
the invitations? Did he have to decide 
whom to send them to? Did he have to 
worry about the people left out? 

He had plenty to worry about, Roger 
thought. The rings and the gifts for the 
ushers had cut into his bank balance 
more than he had figured. When the last 
check had been subtracted, the account 
had looked pretty small to marry on. 
Phyllis knew what he was making on his 
job. They had been frank about things 
like that. But he had had to show off. 
He had had to say grandly, “I have a lit- 
tle bank account, too, of course.” Was 
Phyllis prepared for how little it was? 

And now this trip? Phyllis had sug- 
gested it instead of a more expensive 
honeymoon (the money could go for fur- 
niture, she had said practically), but was 
she really going to be satisfied with it? 
A girl only had one honeymoon. It ought 
to be something to remember. A girl 
oughtn’t to have to make shift on her 
honeymoon. She ought to have luxury. 
She ought to be waited on. His _folks’ 
cabin was all right, but it was pretty 
primitive. He broke out in a sweat again, 
though now they were finally in the 
mountains and the road was shaded. 

The sun had gone down at last, but 
the glare was still in Phyllis’ eyes, like a 
glaze. They began to pass resorts. 
Roger slowed down. To Phyllis’ surprise, 
he stopped. 

“This place looks pretty good for 
dinner,” he said. “You hungry?” 

“Now?” she asked blankly. 

Did she think he was trying to hurry 
her? “It’s after six,” he said. 

“But won’t we go to the cabin first 
and clean up?” 

“Tt’s another fifteen miles to the 
cabin, Phyl,” he said, “and slow going. 
And then fifteen miles back. It hardly 
seems worth it, after what we’ve already 
driven.” 

She closed her mouth firmly. She had 
a strapless cotton in her suitcase that had 
been intended for this first dinner, but if 
all he wanted to do was eat—! She got 
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out of the car stiffly. Her clothes were 
stuck to her. 

“Boy,” Roger said, “I feel like a new 
man, just to stand up. Now when I get 
some food inside me—” 

“Td like to wash first,” Phyllis said 
politely, “if you’re not in too much of a 
hurry.” 

“Sure,” Roger said, scowling. “I 
want to wash, too.” 


A man can wash his face, and put 
some waier on his hair, and look all 
dressed up. It wasn’t fair. Phyllis could 
have cried from frustration. She hadn’t 
thought to ask Roger to get her cosmetic 
case from the trunk of the car, and now 
all she could do was comb her hair and 
put on some lipstick. She was a mess. 


She couldn’t bear to look at herself. She . 


thought that Roger didn’t want to look 
at her, either. He was waiting impatient- 
ly. There was an attractive-looking cock- 
tail lounge, but he hurried her right to a 
table in the dining room. 

There weren’t many diners, as it was 
late in the season for the resorts, but 
there was one group of four near them 
that was having an hilarious time. Phyllis 
watched them enviously as she nibbled at 
her dinner. She and Roger had always 
said that they could tell the married 
couples in any restaurant because they 
never talked to each other. And now she 
and Roger were another married couple. 
She wished fervently that they were still 
going together. She searched for some- 
thing that she could say, but her mind 
was blank. She was a blank, period. 
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Roger had always liked ordering for 
Phyllis when he took her out. He’d say 
proudly, “My girl will have—” And he 
usually got a smile from the waitress, or 
Phyllis got a smile from the waiter. This 
time he wanted desperately to say, “My 
wife will have—” but the words stuck in 
his throat. He felt as if he were on his 
first date, as if he had never taken out a 
girl before. What he actually said was,’ 
“She wants the chicken, and PII have the 
roast beef.” 

She, Phyllis though furiously—the 
cat’s mother. 

And Roger, waiting for his flaming 
cheeks to cool, was sure that he had 
sounded just like a newlywed. 

Despite his embarrassment, he was 
hungry, and he ate heartily. Phyllis 
pushed her food around without interest. 

“Ts your chicken good?” Roger 
asked. Scintillating conversationalist, he 
thought with disgust. 

“Tt’s dry,” Phyllis said. 

Dry chicken, he thought. A fine 
wedding supper. And then it struck him 
like a ton of bricks that it was their 
wedding supper. How dumb could he be? 
He hadn’t even asked Phyllis if she 
wanted a cocktail before dinner, to com- 
memorate the event. But she never cared 
for liquor, he excused himself desperate- 
ly, knowing it was no excuse. And he 
hadn’t been thinking about it because he 
had a bottle of champagne in his suitcase. 
He thought they’d drink it before they 
went to bed. His cheeks flamed again. 

“Dessert?” he asked. 

She shook her head, mutely. 

“Well, I guess we might as well get 
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going then.” He was a miserable failure. 

She stood up swiftly, her disappoint- 
ment and her anger making her vivid and 
magnificent for a moment. He almost 
spilled it all out then—about: the cham- 
pagne, and the cabin, and the whole 
honeymoon; about his unworthiness. But 
how could he there, in a public place, 
with people listening? And anyway, she 
wasn’t waiting for him. She was already 
headed for the door. He followed. 

Someone had put a nickel in the 
jukebox, and the foursome from the near- 
by table were dancing. 

“I don’t suppose you'd care to 
dance?” he asked, and for some idiotic 
reason, he laughed. 

She simply echoed his laugh in reply, 
and walked outside. She had thought 
they’d dance. Roger had always said she 
was a fine dancer, light as fluff in his 
arms. Didn’t he want to hold her in his 
arms? 

Why would she want to dance with 
him, Roger thought, wanting to kick him- 
self. He was hot and sticky. His skin 
crawled. He started the car with a jerk, 
and it leaped down the road. 


kk was a beautiful time of evening to 
drive. The cool air was like a blessing 
on their eyes. The greens of the trees and 
bushes were secret and inviting! The 
flashes of the lake as the road curved near 
were like a bird’s wing. 

It brought only sadness to Phyllis’ 
heart. It emphasized her unhappiness. 
And then, with the impact of sudden dis- 
aster, she remembered that there was only 
an outhouse at the cabin! She had been 
to the cabin many summers with Roger 
and his family, and there had been the 
routine silly jokes about the outhouse. 
But nobody had minded then. At night, 
the last thing before going to bed, Roger 
would always accompany her out to the 
little tall house in the woods with the 
flashlight, and stand at a respectful dis- 
tance away, and then light her way back. 
But that had been then. She hadn’t been 
married then. She hadn’t been on her 
honeymoon! 

Roger parked in the clearing before 
the cabin and turned off the engine. The 
night was still. Their footsteps crunched 
on the forest covering as they walked to 
the porch. Her shoes would be ruined, 
Phyllis thought. She stood on the porch 
and waited as Roger carried the bags into 
the cabin. 

There was only one large room, with 
the beds along the sides, and off of that 
the small kitchen. Outside, at the end of 
the long porch, there was a shower and 
tiny dressing room. At other, happier 
times when they had been at the cabin, 
Roger would always go into the shower 
first to make sure that there were no 
spiders there to frighten her. This time 
he didn’t offer to. 

“Tm afraid there’s no warm water for 
your shower,” he said, flinching. Even 
the word “shower” seemed too intimate 
in the silence between them. “Unless you 
want to wait while I get a fire going in 
the stove. We don’t really need the fire.” 

“Then please don’t make one,” Phyl- 
lis said. “I can get along without warm 
water.” How could he talk about things 
like water when there was so much un- 
said between them? 


Why 
Junior 
College? 


Reasons for selecting a junior 
(2-year) college are many. The high- 
school student about to graduate with- 
out a strong urge for four years of 
academic study may well consider the 
junior college. In many 2-year col- 
leges the broad curriculum helps the 
student to discover his interests and 
abilities through exploratory courses. 
Often during these 2 years the stu- 
dent who felt no intellectual desire 
for further academic study finds a 
very real interest in continuing in 
liberal arts—science, art, etc. If, upon 
completion of two years of liberal arts 
in a junior college, the student has 
proven ability and interest, transfer 
to a 4-year college or university is 
possible. 

The resident junior college often 
proves to be most desirable for the 
student who graduates from high or 
preparatory school at a younger-than- 
average age. Intellectual maturity is 
not necessarily an indication of social 
maturity. The junior college offers a 
favorable situation for this type of 
student. 

Another group of graduates for 
whom the junior college is especially 
suitable is that group interested in 
terminal education—i.e., who wish to 
be prepared for a career in two years. 
Junior colleges offer a broad oppor- 
tunity in such career training as sec- 
retarial, merchandising, home econom- 
ics, kindergarten training, physical 
education, interior decoration, busi- 
ness administration and executive 
training, journalism, etc. 

For the student of special ability 
the junior college offers unusual op- 
portunity, for many make it possible 
for the gifted student to arrange a 
program to meet particular interests. 

Turn to RepBoox’s educational 
directory directly preceding the com- 
plete novel. Herein you will find the 
announcements of excellent junior 
colleges which members of the educa- 
tional staff have visited and recom- 
mend to you. 


“Do you need any help unpacking?” 
Roger asked. 

“No, thank you.” But she made no 
move even to open her suitcase while 
Roger was there. 

He went outside. He felt like an in- 
truder. an interloper, a Peeping Tom. 

Phyllis was in a dilemma. She didn’t 
know what to put on after her shower. 
Should she get dressed again? Or was it 
time for bed? Her chin quivered. Her 
hands were cold. She thought hysteri- 
cally of telling Roger that she wanted to 
go home. She decided that she would get 
dressed, but finally she seized her night- 
gown and a housecoat and hurried to the 
shower room. Roger was not on the 
porch. She could hear him tramping 


around in the woods, whistling. It seemed 
heartless. 

She got undressed, shivering, though 
the air was still very warm. Right where 
she was going to hang her clothes was a 
huge spider. With something like satis- 
faction she grabbed a couple of tissues 
and killed it. She didn’t need Roger 
Nearing! Then she remembered that she 
was now Phyllis Nearing, and she began 
to cry. After a while she began to worry 
that Roger might come to see why she 
was so long, and she stepped into the 
shower. 

The water felt wonderful and cleans- 
ing, but when she was out and was drying 
herself, she suddenly thought about Mrs. 
McCallum, and having thought about her, 
she could not dismiss her from her mind. 
Mrs. McCallum was a neighbor—a thin, 
shrewish woman with strange black 
hair that looked like a wig, though actual- 
ly Phyllis didn’t think it was, and sallow 
leathery skin to which she gave the ap- 
pearance, when she was dressed up, of 
glossy pink porcelain by the generous 
use of a liquid powder. She was a com- 
plainer. When the sun shone, it shone too 
brightly. When the day was dull, it was 
miserably dull. When it rained, it would 
rain forever. When it was dry, it would 
never rain. Most of all Mrs. McCallum 
complained about her husband, though 
so far as Phyllis could see, Mr. McCallum 
was a gentle, retiring person. Phyllis had 
often asked her mother impatiently why 
she bothered to be friendly with Mrs. 
McCallum, and her mother had replied 
that Mrs. McCallum needed a friend. 
Now Phyllis wished that they had never 
known the woman. 


When Mrs. McCallum came to 
visit, she used to just open the back door, 
call “yoo-hoo,” and walk in. One day last 
week—was it just last week that Phyllis 
had been so sure of her love?—Mrs. 
McCallum had come in when Phyllis’ 
mother was not at home. Phyllis was 
writing thank-you notes. Mrs. McCal- 
lum sat down just the same and said with 
satisfaction, “I’ve been wanting a chance 
to talk to you. I suppose your mother 
hasn't.” 

Phyllis raised her eyebrows politely 
as if she didn’t know what Mrs. McCal- 
lum meant, but she knew all right. All 
that her mother had ever said was “Do 
you love him, Phyl?” and when Phyllis 
had answered fervently that she did, her 
mother had replied, “Then everything 
will be all right.” Then they had both 
wept a little. That had been Phyllis’ pre- 
paration for marriage—that and Mrs. 
McCallum’s advice. 

“Your mother has no more sense 
about men than a child has. You can’t 
rightly say she’s even been married, 
though there’s you and Ted to show. But 
losing your father young as she did, she’s 
forgotten about men. She’s forgotten the 
troubles, and all she remembers is the 
nice things. Believe me, she had troubles. 


„Every woman does. But the thing to re- 


member is that a man doesn’t always 
have to have his way.” Her black eyes 
took on a sly look. “And the other thing 
to remember is that if you’re smart, you 
can get what you want.” 

Phyllis’ cheeks flushed hotter than 
they had when Mrs. McCallum had said 


it to her face. Then she had laughed it off. 
Mrs. McCallum didn’t love her husband. 
That’s all that her advice meant. Phyllis 
didn’t have anything to be worried about. 
Or didn’t she? Were men like that, she 
wondered. Love, she said to herself, try- 
ing to find meaning in the word, trying to 
find a response in herself. But she could 
find nothing. She felt frightened and a 
little sick. Everything wouldn’t be all 
right. Her mother was like a child about 
men. 

Phyllis put on her nightgown hur- 
riedly, but it was sheer and was no cover 
at all. The small checked mirror in the 
dressing room reflected her image. She 
didn’t think she looked a bit pretty. She 
didn’t want to look at herself. She didn’t 
think Roger would, either. She zipped up 
her housecoat, and stepped out on the 
porch. 

“Feel better?” Roger asked. 

“T have a little headache,” she said, 
and went into the cabin. 

Roger had his own headache. He 
had been whistling in the dark, figura- 
tively and literally, trying to raise his 
spirits that were sunk just about as low 
as they could go, and at the same time 
to let Phyllis know tactfully that he was 
giving her some privacy. 

The fellows had given him a stag 
party last night, and all he could think 
of now was some of the jokes they had 
told. With a couple of drinks under his 
belt last night, they had seemed funny. 
They had even made him seem a fine 
fellow, a devil of a fellow. Now he 
loathed himself. How could Phyllis love 
him? 

There had been some entertainment, 
too—nothing worse than he had seen at 
other parties, but now it seemed cheap. 
Worse than cheap. Indecent. The kind 
of thing that had nothing to do with a 
nice girl like Phyllis. With a man’s wife. 

But he couldn’t stay under the shower 
all night long. The water couldn’t get 
inside him, anyway, and that’s where he 
felt unclean now. 

He stepped into the cabin softly on 
his bare feet. Phyllis jumped. Her eyes 
caught on his white pajamas, then 
skidded away. She had been looking at 
the beds. While she was in the shower, 
Roger had made the beds—two of them. 
He didn’t want to sleep with her! In dis- 
cussing coming to the cabin, they had 
talked about the beds, which were all 
twin size. Roger had said that would be 
big enough. Phyllis had said there were 
plenty of beds, anyway. Roger had 
prophesied that only one would be used. 
And now he had made up two! 

Phyllis couldn’t untangle her emo- 
tions. She had always thought that she 
would be rather passionate. She had 
looked forward to marriage. She had 
known that the lovemaking that she and 
Roger had done had never been fulfilled. 
But now she didn’t want him to touch 
her. And yet, the two beds angered her. 

“Are you going to go to sleep?” she 
asked. 

He flushed. Somehow he felt he had 
done something improper in putting on 
his pajamas. Well, it was time to go to 
bed. And he was tired. “Yes,” he said. 
His jaw felt rigid. It was difficult to talk. 
“Aren’t you?” 

“I think I’ll go outside for a little 
while.” 
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She went, expecting him to follow her, 
but he didn’t. She listened—her whole 
body seemed geared for listening—and 
she heard the bed springs give as he lay 
down. He was really going to sleep! 

Her legs felt weak, and she sat down 
on the porch step. She felt heavy and 
empty at the same time. It was as if 
something big had come to sit on her 
chest and she couldn’t raise it enough | 
to catch her breath. She didn’t know how 
long she sat there, but after a while she 
began to get cold. She looked to see if 
the cots on the porch had any covers. 
She would sleep out there. But they had 
been stripped. Her housecoat was thin. 
It didn’t protect her from the mountain 
air. She tucked her feet under her and 
made herself as small as possible to cut’ 
out the cold, but the only result of that 
was to make her cramped and stiff. 

Then she got mad. Roger Nearing - 
needn’t think he could keep her out 
of her own bed. He needn’t think that 
she was going to stay outside freezing, 
while he was comfortable and warm in- : 
side—and probably asleep. And snoring. 
She listened, but could hear nothing but 
the thud of her own heart. She had as 
much right to be in there as he had. 

She got up and went into the cabin, 
making no effort to be quiet. The screen 
door slammed behind her. Roger had 
lighted the oil lamp, and he was lying on 
top of his bed, with his eyes closed. He : 
opened them when she came in and gave ' 
her a strange bright look—bright with 
animosity or antagonism. She suddenly 
felt full of pity—for herself and for him 
—full and running over. She would have 
gone to him then if he had made a sign. | 
The sign he made was to close his eyes 
again. 

She plumped up her pillow vigorously 
and adjusted the extra cover. She stepped 
cut of her housecoat and laid it on the 
chair. She started to get into bed when - 
she remembered the lamp. Let it stay on , 
all night, she thought. Let it set fire to 
the cabin and burn them all up. Let any- ' 
thing happen! j 

“Roger,” she said, “I don’t know how | 
to turn out the lamp.” | 

He opened his eyes, and then all in | 
one strange hypnotized motion he got up | 
from the bed and stood there looking at 
her. She remembered about her night- 
gown—how sheer it was. It was hard at 
first to let him look at her, but only at 
first. Then she knew she wanted him to. | 

“Oh, Phyllis,” he cried, “you’re so | 
beautiful!” 


k was a long time later when Roger | 
remembered something. He hit himself | 
on the forehead as if he was crazy. 

“What’s the matter, Roger?” Phyllis 
asked, and put her lips against his head. 

“Tve got a bottle of champagne in 
the car. It was supposed to make the first | 
night easier.” He grinned at her with 
a sure, possessive look that made tingles 
run up and down her back. 

“We can have it tomorrow night,” 
Phyllis said. 

“Or maybe we'll just keep it until 
we need it,” Roger said. 

“That’s a good idea,” Phyllis said. 
They smiled at each other. It was ridicu- 
lous to think that that time would ever 
come. $ ... THE EnD 
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(Continued from page 35) 
room. “Please, God,” I prayed at the 
threshold, “let him be all right.” 

When I opened the door, I saw a tall, 
shrunken man pacing slowly at the far 
end of the room. I called his name, and, 
in an instant, I was in Charley’s arms. 

Then I pulled my head back and 
looked at him. His beautiful blue eyes 
seemed to be smaller and gray-looking. 
There were scars on the skin all around 
them. 

“Hows Kay?” Charley asked 
abruptly. 

“She’s fine,” I said. “Getting bigger 
and cuter every day. You'll soon see for 
yourself” —I hesitated—“after they’ve op- 
erated on your eye.” 

As if he hadn’t heard, he said quick- 
ly, “Say—I have some presents for you; 
candlesticks and Irish linen.” He took 
a step forward and bumped against the 
bureau. Then he slid his hands over 
the top surface, brushed against the two 
packages, and picked them up. 

“Charley,” I said, and the word was 
a question. 

“They told me an hour ago,” he said 
in a flat voice. “I tried to have you 
headed. off, but I guess somebody forgot. 
They told me they were wrong. The 
right eye is gone, too—for good.” 

That’s how I learned that my hus- 
band would be blind for the rest of his 
life. 

Those first days, I felt as if I had 
gone blind, too. I had always depended 
on Charley to make the plans for our 
future, to take care of things. Now there 
didn’t seem to be any future. No matter 
how hard I tried, I couldn’t get a clear 
picture of what our life was going to be 
like. Would I have to go to work? Who 
would take care of the baby? And who 
would take care of Charley? 

Most of all, I was terrified by what 
blindness might do to Charley. He had 
always been an athlete. For three years, 
he was a star halfback at the University 
of Alabama. When he graduated, there 
were offers from professional football 
teams and a contract from the Atlanta 
Crackers baseball team. We weren’t mar- 
ried then, but we were planning to be, 
and so we talked it over and decided on 
baseball. For a player who made good, 
it offered the longest and best-paying ca- 
reer. But Charley’s first season, 1940, 
was his last, because he was drafted the 
following spring. 

Now, he would be cut off from sports 
—and from most other occupations, as 
well. For a man who took so much pride 
in standing on his own feet, it would be 
galling to depend on other people to lead 
him around and take care of him. 

But that’s when I found out about 
the man I married. It didn’t happen all 
at once, but it wasn’t long before I dis- 
covered that it would take more than a 


few shell fragments to make Charley 
Boswell dependent on anybody. 

I moved into an apartment near the 
hospital, and then I went back to Bir- 
mingham to bring back our daughter, 
Kay. At first, Charley showed uncertain- 
ty. But soon he tackled the learning he 
had to do—studying Braille, touch-typing, 
considering the occupations for which a 
blind man ‘could qualify. He learned 
how to cross streets in traffic, first with a 
guide and then alone. He fought against 
his panic of feeling he was being stared 
at and finally licked it. 

But the biggest thing happened one 
afternoon in early summer. He came 
home that evening and excitedly told me 
about it. 


ine had been resting on his bed, 
listening to a radio broadcast of a-base- 
ball game. Suddenly, the set’s volume 
was turned down and a hearty voice said, 
“Hello, Captain. I’m Kenny Gleason of 
the hospital staff. I’ve heard that you’re 
quite an athlete.” 

Charley got to his feet and put out 
his hand, but then pulled it back as 
Gleason asked, “How about a game of 
golf? It’s a fine day for it.” 

flush of anger passed over 
Charley’s face. “Are you crazy?” he 
said. “I’m blind—a blind man can’t 
play golf.” 

“Who says he can’t? I’ma golf pro, 
and I’ve taught other blind men. Why 
don’t we give it a try?” 

Gleason took a grip on Charley’s 
arm and, before he could protest any fur- 
ther, propelled him out of the hospital 
and into a station wagon. At the golf 


course, Gleason set up a ball and handed 
him a club. Describing it to me, Charley 
said, “I was sure he was crazy. But I 
couldn’t get back to the hospital myself, 
so I decided to humor him. He lined up 
the head of the club with the ball and 
told me to swing. I jiggled the club a 
little, bringing it against the ball a few 
times. Then I pulled it back and let go. 
I felt the shock of hitting the ball and 
heard a thud. Without realizing it, I 
was yelling, ‘Where did it go? Where 
did it go?’ About 175 yards, he told 
me, straight down the fairway.” 

That was the turning point for 
Charley. He played four holes that after- 
noon, came home to our apartment with 
his muscles aching, and slept soundly 
for the first time in weeks. 

He played golf with Gleason almost 
every day that summer. Gleason would 
describe the terrain before every stroke, 
and on the green he’d rattle a pin in the 
cup so Charley could putt by sound. By 
September, Charley was ready to be 
transferred to the Old Farms Convales- 
cent Hospital at Avon, Connecticut. 
There he decided to become a sport- 
ing-goods salesman. He studied sales- 
manship and business methods—and 
played golf. 

On November 30, 1945—exactly one 
year from the day he had been blinded 
—Charley came home to Birmingham. 

When we got home, Charley told me, 
“T hope you won’t get angry and impa- 
tient with me, Kitty, when I act help- 
less.” It didn’t take me long to find out 
how “helpless” he would be. 

One day soon after hé came home, 
Charley was in the living room, playing 
with Kay, when I looked out the front 


Charley lines up a putt with his coach and -friend, Grant Thomas. On 
a rugged local course, Charley often shoots under 100 for 18 holes 
and sometimes breaks 90. Once he covered the first nine holes in 39. 


window and remarked idly, “The car’s 
awfully dirty. We should have it washed.” 

About 20 minutes later, I was doing 
some dusting when I happened to look 
out the back window. My jaw dropped. 
Charley was washing the car! But the 
car had been parked at the curb in the 
street. He had gone out, gotten behind 
the wheel, and somehow inched the car 
through the driveway and into the back 
yard. 

I was so proud I almost cried. But 
when he came in, I asked him why he'd 
been so foolish. “Aw, honey,” he an- 
swered, “I don’t want to goldbrick.” 

For hours each day, Charley played 
with Kay, who was two and a half then. 
“We have a lot of time to make up,” he 
said. He told her stories, sang to her, 
got on his hands and knees so she could 
ride horsey. After dinner, he undressed 
her, bathed her, and put her to bed. 

“Kitty,” he told me, “I’m going to 
be a father all the way.” 

Charley also knew, then, that he was 
about to become a father again. I was 
happy about having another child, but I 
dreaded it, too. How would Charley face 
the thought of having a child he would 
never see? 

As usual, I had underestimated him. 
Most fathers see their children for the 
first time through a glass partition in the 
hospital. Charley didn’t meet his son 
until I brought him home. When we got 
to the house, Charley took young Chuck 
in his arms and ran his hands all over 
the baby—his arms, his face, his feet. 

“He’s beautiful, Kitty,” Charley said. 

When the baby cried at night, 
Charley wouldn’t let me get up to take 
care of him. “I'll go, honey,” he would 
say. “I can see much better in the dark 
than you can.” 


Tax kind of joking about his blind- 
ness is typical of Charley. When he first 
came home, he dreaded the pity of his 
family and friends. But he soon solved 
that problem by showing them that he 
wasn’t wasting any pity on himself. We 
were spending the day at my sister’s 
house when Charley blundered into the 
room where she was dressing. She cov- 
ered up quickly, then blurted out in re- 
lief: 

“Oh, I forgot, Charley. It’s all right 
—you can't see.” 

“Thats right,” he said, smiling. 
“But if I ever do get to see again, it'll 
be two or three weeks before I let any- 
body know about it.” 

Slowly, Charley, Kay, young Chuck 
and I became a family again. We shared 
some happy times, but one problem kept 
looming larger: Would Charley be able 
to support his family? He spent weeks 
job-hunting in all the sporting-goods 
stores, but there was no opening—at least 
not for a blind man. He became dis- 
couraged. “What chance have I got, 
Kitty?” he asked wearily. “Who would 
want to hire a blind man?” 

We talked it over for hours at a 
time. And as usual, Charley found his 
own answer to discouragement. “I have 
something to offer,” he said stubbornly. 
“I have enthusiasm, a fair amount of good 
sense, honesty, a knowledge of sports, 
and I like kids. What more could they 
want?” 
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When he wasn’t job-hunting or help- 
ing me around the house, Charley played 
golf. His game kept improving until one 
day he went nine holes over the steep, 
winding course in 39 strokes, a feat that 
few sighted golfers could match. The 
Birmingham papers ran a story about it, 
and a sporting-goods company sent 
Charley a gift of a set of matched clubs. 

But something even more important 
came of it. Morris Blumenthal, vice- 
president of a local department store, 
telephoned and asked Charley to see him 
at his office. The store was planning to 
open a small sporting-goods department. 
Would Charley be interested in working 
in an “advisory and public-relations ca- 
pacity’? Charley said he certainly 
would. 

At breakfast just before his first day 
of work, we came very close to quarrel- 
ing. I wanted to drive him to work, but 
Charley stubbornly refused. ‘“There’s 
no reason why I can’t go by trolley, like 
anyone else,” he insisted. In my heart, 
I was afraid that there was good reason. 
But I couldn’t argue with him. I let him 
take the trolley. 

But as soon as he left the house, I 
rushed into the family car and drove 
along behind him. When Charley got to 
the trolley stop, I saw him listen for its 
approach, flag it down, and climb on. 
I drove alongside the trolley until it ar- 
rived downtown. Charley got off at the 
right stop and walked to the store. 

I followed him like that for three 
days, until I was convinced that he didn’t 
need any help. Then I stopped. 

Soon, it became clear that there was 
no need to worry about Charley as a 
provider, either. At first, his job was 
simply to contact schools and athletic 
clubs. But as months went by, he found 


himself doing more and more selling in | 


the store itself. He knew where every 
piece of equipment was, and the price of 
every item in stock. At the end of a year, 
the store made him manager of the de- 
partment. 

Our social life began to go well, too. 
We made friends with other young cou- 
ples. We entertained, went dancing, even 
“saw” movies, Charley following the plot 
from the dialogue and an occasional 
whisper from me. He was eager to do 
everything, and wherever his blindness 
interfered, he found a way to get around 
it. He even worked out a system for 
playing bridge and poker. With a small 
pin, he pierced each card from the back 
so that it would have tiny raised dots on 
its face. From these Braille dots, he can 
tell immediately what each card is. As 
a matter of fact, he has gotten so good 
at it that our friends hesitate now to let 
him deal—because his sensitive hands 
can identify each card as he deals it! 

Meanwhile, he has continued to play 
golf. In 1946 he was invited to take 
part in the Blind Golfers National Cham- 
pionship at Inglewood, California. He 
went out there with his coach, Grant 
Thomas, and finished second. When 
Bing Crosby, who had played an exhibi- 
tion match with him, handed Charley the 
cup, he ‘said, “I think this lad will be 
the next champion.” 

Bing was right. The next year, we 
went to Duluth, and Charley won the 
championship. He has won it six times 
over the past seven years, and this month 
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On the top of a hill on the Island of Zort 
Lived a bird called the Ruckus, whose favorite sport 
Was making loud noises. It gave him a thrill 
To be known as the loudest-mouthed bird on the hill. 
Then, one day, he thought, “I can be louder still! 

“My voice is terrific. It ought to be heard ~ 

“On many more islands than this,” said the bird. 
So he made his voice stronger, ’till, one day, he found 
That he’d learned how to make a tremendous big sound 
That shook every island for fifty miles ’round! 


“T say!” laughed the Ruckus. “I am a great guy! 

“But I can do better than that if I try. 

“PII build up my voice. Why, Pll practice a year! 

“PII cook up a noise that the whole world will hear!” 
And, after he’d practiced for fifty-two weeks, 
The Ruckus let loose with a mouthful of shrieks 
That burst from his throat like the moans and the groans 
Of ten thousand elephants blowing trombones! 
He yapped and he yodeled! He yelped and he yilped! 
He gargled! He snargled! He burped and he bilped! 
And the sound went to China and knocked down three cats. 
And, in England, it blew off eight bus drivers’ hats! 


“Oh, boy!” bragged the Ruckus. “I’m really some bird! 
“Tve opened my mouth and I’ve made myself heard!” 


Then a little old worm crawled up out of the ground. 
“That’s true,” said the worm. “That was quite a big sound. 
“But I have a question to ask, if I may... . 

“You made yourself heard . . . but just what did you Say?” 

And the worm turned his back and slid softly away. 


he will be competing for it again. 1n 
1950, an International Blind Golfers 
Championship was held at Hamilton, On- 
tario. Charley won that, too. 

Of course, our shelfful of trophies 
means a lot to Charley and to me, too. 
But more important, golf is just one 
dramatic way of showing how Charley 
has licked his blindness—and giving oth- 
ers hope that they can do it, too. Charley 
spends at least two or three evenings a 
week giving talks about rehabilitation 
and employment of the blind and other 
handicapped people. And he works with 
the Lions and the Boy Scouts. ` 

With all of this, Charley has not 
traded on his blindness. Three years 
ago, he decided to go into business for 
himself. So he opened the Charley Bos- 
well Shoe Store in downtown Birming- 
ham. He hires people to do the actual 
fitting and to take care of the accounts. 
But Charley supervises all the buying, 
knows every style in the store, and keeps 
his customers—mostly children—amused 
while the shoes are tried on. 

As you may have gathered by now, 
Charley is fiercely independent. When 
someone suggested that he get a Seeing 
Eye dog, he refused. “I hate to get up 
early,” he complained. “You have a dog 
and you have to get up early and walk 
him. Besides, I don’t want to depend on 
a dog. He gets sick or he dies and where 
am I?” 

In the same way, he refuses to carry 
a white cane, which would identify him 
as a blind man and get him special con- 
sideration from. pedestrians and motor- 
ists. He bought an ordinary brown cane 
to feel for curbs and other obstacles. 


B Charley will be the first to 
tell you that we haven’t done everything 
alone. Towering above all the many 
kindnesses that people have shown us is 
what happened on March 30, 1946. Ev- 
ery year, the University of Alabama foot- 
ball team finishes its spring training by 
playing an intrasquad game in Legion 
Field in Birmingham. That year, some- 
one suggested that proceeds of the game 
be turned over to Charley. 

Characteristically, Charley refused. 
But after friends had talked it over with 
us, he changed his mind. “I don’t want 
anything for myself,” he explained. “But 
it wouldn’t be fair to turn down anything 
that could help my family and insure the 
college education of my children.” 

The boys on the football team sold 
tickets for the game. So did every po- 
liceman and fireman in Birmingham. 
When motorcycle policemen caught any- 
body speeding, instead of giving him a 
summons, they made him buy a ticket 
to Charley’s game. 

When we entered the stands that 
day, the crowd stood and cheered for six 
minutes. And at the end of the game, I 
was handed a check for $31,000. 

With part of that, we paid for our 
three-bedroom house in Hollywood, a 
suburb of Birmingham. Young Stevie 
came along about three years ago, and 
with three growing youngsters, the house 
is none too large. . 

Occasionally people ask me, “How 
much can Charley do for himself?” I find 
it much easier to tell them the few 
things that he can’t do for himself. He. 


can’t drive a car, read a newspaper, or 
look up a telephone number. Outside of 
that, there isn’t much that Charley can’t 
do—or won’t find some way of doing. 
He picks all his own clothes—I just stand 
by and describe the colors. He takes 
the children to football and baseball 
games and follows the action on a port- 
able radio; he takes them swimming; he 
listens to Chuck’s and Kay’s school les- 
sons; he dresses and undresses young 
Stevie and puts him to bed. 

People are curious about the chil- 
dren’s reaction to Charley’s blindness. 
Anyone who knows children might guess 
that they accept it as a matter of course. 
And they do. Even Stevie, at the age of 
three, knows about it and understands. 
Whenever he wants to “show” Charley 
something, he automatically takes him by 
the hand and lets him feel it. 

In fact, it seems to me that Charley 
takes more interest in our children and 
our home than most husbands do. When- 
ever he feels any dust on the furniture, I 
hear about it. When I want to buy new 
drapes or furniture, he always comes 
along and gets a complete description of 
what’s available. Then we decide. 

Just the other day, he came storming 
into the kitchen and complained, “That 
red chair is getting mighty ragged. And 
when a chair looks bad to a blind man, 
it’s time to do something about it.” 

I think the best way to sum it up is 
by something Charley said to me not long 
ago: “I know now that blindness isn’t 
really a handicap if you don’t let it be. 
It’s just an inconvenience.” .. . THE END 
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His Life 


(Continued from page 28) 

a family joke. When I was a child and 
fell down, Mother used to say, ‘Well, that 
was a short trip...come on over here 
and TIl pick you up.’ And Id get up 
and go over to her to be picked up and 
I'd forget to cry.” 

Binnie looked up at the big office 
clock and started out quickly. “Got to 
take Mr. Cochrane’s letters. See you.” 


r 

Ae apartment was a sixth-floor 
walkup, and Adam was gasping when he 
pushed the bell illegibly labeled HowEs 
... that was Binnie... and another name 
that he couldn’t decipher. He stood gap- 
ing and blinking in surprise as Miss 
Hamlin opened the door to him, the light 
from behind her haloing her bright 
blonde hair. 

“Don’t try to speak,” she warned 
him. “Just fall inside and after a while 
your lungs will begin to work again.” 
She helped him stagger in. “Binnie and 
I had to make it a rule never to date any- 
body over thirty-five. They just can’t 


make it up the stairs... but we think it’s 
a nice place.” 

Adam looked around the big, high- 
ceiling living room, comfortably and 
colorfully furnished. “Nice,” he gasped. 

“You’re in very good condition,” 
Peggy Hamlin told him admiringly. 
“Most people jüst wheeze for two or 
three minutes.” i 

Binnie came in shortly, breathless 
and smiling. Feeling nervous but im- 
pressed with himself in the presence of 
two such beautiful girls, Adam lit ciga- 


` rettes for Binnie and Peggy Hamlin, and 


was just lighting his own when Binnie 
blew out his match. 

“Not three on a match!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Adam laughed, “You’re surely not 
superstitious!” 


“Some,” Binnie said. “Everybody 


15,” 

“Tm not!” Peggy disagreed. 

Binnie looked at her in friendly de- 
rision. “What about your ‘lucky dress’ 
that you save to wear on important oc- 
casions?” 

Adam was pleased to have something 
to prolong the laughter and conversation. 
“If anybody’s superstitious, it ought to be 
me, after the things a gypsy fortune teller 
told me this noon. Because every one of 
her predictions has come true!” 

He was pleased at the flattering in- 
terest both girls gave him as he told 
about the gypsy’s predictions. 

“So if you really are superstitious,” 
Adam said lightly to Binnie, “you'll start 
planning for a September wedding. 
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You’re obviously the beautiful brunette 
in my life.” 

Binnie straightened up slowly from 
her position of absorbed attention. “But 
that’s the most amazing thing I ever 
heard! Every single thing she said! 
Your uncle’s death...and leaving you 
his collection ... and the important letter 
from the Government...and then the 
water. . and my using those exact words! 
The sparks between us, too! It’s simply 
amazing! But of course lots of people 
believe it’s a science, you know, absolute- 
ly accurate.” 

Peggy Hamlin laughed as she rose 
from the arm of the chair where she’d 
been perching. “We’ll have to start your 
hope chest, Binnie.” She stood before a 
mirror and skewered a small sequin cap 
onto her head, picked up her bright green 
jacket, and opened the door. “Have fun, 
children, but don’t set fire to each other.” 

After she had gone, Adam was con- 
scious that the room wasn’t quite as 
colorful as it had been, but he had a very 
pleasant evening with Binnie, and when 
he went home at two in the morning, an- 
other date had been arranged for the 
weekend. He was grateful to the tea- 
room gypsy for having, in a roundabout 
way, introduced him to Binnie. And to 
Peggy Hamlin. 

He continued to be grateful, because 
the gypsy had pleasantly revolutionized 
his life. Binnie, awed by the many ac- 
curacies in the prediction, repeated it to 
some of the girls; it spread with laughter 
and interest, and now, whenever Adam 
emerged from his office—which was much 
oftener—he was offered an endless source 
of easy conversation about the lady in his 
life and the September wedding sched- 
uled by the fates. Everyone wanted an 
invitation, and things were all very 
friendly and nice. 


Meet of his evenings, and all his 
Sundays, he spent at the sixth-floor walk- 
up, enjoying a warm, delightful com- 
panionship with both girls. Sometimes 
he’d take Peggy to a movie, or Binnie to 
dinner, or if both girls had dates, he’d 
feel completely at home there, painting 
their kitchen shelves or repairing an iron. 


The two girls were very different in 
looks and disposition. Binnie had a 
rounded, vivacious face and was easily 
touched by the heart throbs of a movie. 
Peggy was taller, quieter, less impres- 
sionable than Binnie, who went regular- 
ly now to the Tea Leaf Restaurant for 
readings. 3 

Adam was amused by that, and in- 
dulgent, because the tea leaves had made 
his life happier; but then, toward the end 
of June, his life, also because of the tea 
leaves, became quite uncomfortable. 

At first it was so vague that he 
couldn’t figure out just what was wrong, 
but there was an air of constraint in the 
ofice—and no more kidding about the 
lady in his life. With Binnie, there was 


the same constraint and an expectant 
look in her eye. 
But the worst of it was Peggy! 
didn’t seem to like him any more. 
What was it all about? Adam won- 
dered uneasily. He got the shocking an- 


She 


swer one morning at the office. Binnie 
hadn’t come in yet as he hesitated beside 
Peggy’s desk. 

“Morning,” he said brightly, looking 
toward Binnie’s desk. “And where’s the 
lovely lady in my life?” 

He knew, then, by the chill in 
Peggy’s eyes, that it was no longer a 
joke. 

“Binnie’s late,” she said. ‘“Natural- 
ly, after crying half the night... again 
... she’s late!” 

Her tone was full of reproach. Adam 
stumbled on toward his office, sickened 
by the pain of her anger. Binnie, crying 
half the night... again! And Peggy was 
angry at him! 

Being a very modest young man, it 
simply had never occurred to Adam that 
Binnie might be in love with him! But 
the incredible idea did have, mathemat- 
ically speaking, some facts to back it up: 


“Put Higgins back on parcel post.” 


The number of evenings she’d been con- 
tent to spend in his company, the times 
she had encouraged his good-night kiss 
... (he had never dared to kiss Peggy) 
... the number of nights he was now told 
she had cried. Over him, Peggy had im- 
plied. 


la regret, Adam saw that by talk- 
ing about the gypsy’s prediction when he 
had barely met Binnie, he had premature- 
ly proposed. And, now that he had made 
her love him, she was waiting for him to 
verify the invitation. If he didn’t, in a 
way, he’d be jilting her in front of all her 
friends and co-workers. 

Viciously, Adam crumpled up a half- 
finished graph and hurled it across the 
room. It bounced against the handsome 
chest of his boss—who looked even less 
pleased than might have been expected. 

Adam leaped up quickly and re- 
trieved the chart. “Sorry, Mr. Cochrane 
... didn’t see you. I was thinking.” 

“Yes, I can imagine you’ve got 
plenty to think about these days. Con- 
gratulations.” Mr. Cochrane put out a 
large, well-kept hand and shook Adam’s 
limp one. “Miss Howes is a wonderful 
girl...I heard over the office grapevine 
that you were getting married. Thought 
you’d like to know you can count on a 
fifty-buck raise. Per month, that is.” 

Mr. Cochrane smiled, but his tone 
was brusque, and he went out as though 
he didn’t like the idea of parting with 
either the fifty dollars or his secretary. 
Adam stared after him. A raise—so he 
could get married! Everybody in the of- 
fice considering it as good as settled. 
Now he had to ask her! 

And what, he asked himself sternly, 
is so terribly rugged about that? Any 
man could consider himself lucky to have 
a sweet, pretty girl like Binnie in love 
with him. He’d ask her tonight; they al- 
ready had a date. 

He went out to Peggy’s desk im- 
pulsively, eager to have her approval 
again, and not have her think of him as a 
wolf who had merely toyed with Binnie’s 
affections. It was unendurable to have 
Peggy angry at him. 

He leaned over her desk and made 


his voice very meaningful. “I want to 
get Binnie some very special flowers for 
tonight.... What would you advise for 
a very special occasion?” 

All Peggy said was “Oh!” in a very 
strange voice. That was all. No advice 
about the flowers. She began to type 
furiously, making quite a lot of mistakes, 
he was surprised to note. 

Bewildered, he went back to his of- 
fice and made preparations for the de- 
cisive evening. 

Late that night, Peggy Hamlin lay 
on her back in bed in a dark bedroom 
and stared up toward a ceiling she 
couldn’t see. The pillow under her head 
was sodden with tears, for she had just 
indulged in what is oddly known as a 
“good cry.” She stopped in the middle 
of a sniffle when she heard Binnie’s key 
in the lock, and lay rigid and silent as 
Binnie peered cautiously into the bed- 
room and whispered, “Peggy?” 

Peggy didn’t answer. She didn’t 
feel as though she could cope with Bin- 
nie’s happy news tonight. Tomorrow 
she’d be able to listen to ecstatic plans, 
and she fervently hoped they wouldn’t 
wait till September, because the strain 
of being in love with her friend’s young 
man, of honorably refraining from man- 
snatching, was getting to be too much for 
her—especially since she had the some- 
times happy, sometimes miserable feel- 
ing that she could get Adam Hoyt if 
she really went after him. But you 
couldn’t go after a man Binnie had seen 
first—and cried over first! 

She heard Binnie going to bed on the 
studio couch. (The girls had an agree- 
ment that the first one in took the single 
bed in the bedroom.) After a while, 
Peggy began to hear a sound in the dark- 
ness—not unfamiliar, since Binnie had 
been making this sound in the night off 
and on for a couple of weeks... . 

Peggy hurried, barefoot and in her 
short nylon nightie, out to Binnie, who 
was face down on the pillows, heaving 
with muffled emotion. 

“Binnie! What’s the matter? Are 

‘you crying because you’re so happy?” 
Peggy asked dubiously. (She had heard 
of that sort of thing—which she sus- 
pected was probably a fiction created by 
some man.) 

“T’m not that silly,” 
sentfully. 

Peggy turned on a lamp, and the 
two tousled-haired, swollen-eyed friends 
blinked at each other. “Didn’t Adam...?” 

“Yes, he did.” Binnie answered. 
“I’m not crying about Adam... or I don’t 
think I am. I’m crying about Glenn.” 

“Glenn?” Peggy echoed blankly. 
Some new man? 

“Glenn Cochrane.” 

“Mister Glenn Cochrane, the boss?” 

“How many Glenn Cochranes do we 
know?” 

Peggy sat on the end of the couch 
and looked at her friend wonderingly. 
Binnie blew her nose. 

“First he didn’t even notice me... 
then, that day when I caught on fire, I 
fell right plunk into his arms—and he 
was worried whether my legs were burned 

.. and after that he seemed to notice me 
more. He had me do all his letters and 
told me to call him Glenn, even. I 
thought he was going to ask me out, but 
a couple of weeks ago, he seemed to stop 


Binnie said re- 
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liking me, so I thought it was all over 
. but then, before we went out to din- 
ner tonight...” 

Peggy interrupted: 
and Mr. Cochrane?” 

“No. Adam and I. 
fice... .” 

“Adam’s office?” 

“Mr. Cochrane’s. I went in about 
five and gave him his letters, and then we 
didn’t notice what time it was. He was 
just in the middle of laughing—he has 
such a nice laugh—when the door prac- 
tically crashed open and he came storm- 
ing insae? 

“Adam?” 

“Yes. He was mad because it was 
after seven and he had a reservation 
somewhere. He was very crabby to me | 

. and Glenn answered him back ... and 
Adam got very rude about bosses think- 
ing they could run a person’s life just by 


“Who? You 


I was in his of- 


giving out a fifty-buck raise, and I| 


thought he was going to hit him.” 

“Adam was going to hit Mr. Coch- 
rane?” 

“And vice versa; 
very formal, and apologized.” 

“This was Mr. Cochrane?” 

“Of course. And sarcastically said 
he’d forgotten we were lovebirds... and 
everybody stalked off different ways, and 
then he asked me to marry him.” 

“That was Adam?” 

“Naturally. Glenn certainly never 


would!” And Binnie began to cry again. 


Pe felt dazed. “What did you 
tell Adam?” 
“T told him I would.” 
Peggy recoiled. “And what about 
Cochrane?” 
Binnie spoke slowly, as though ex- 
plaining the situation to herself, too. “I 
think maybe that’s just hero worship— 
something IIl get over. Nothing could 


Mr. 


ever have come of it, anyway, and I’m | Y = í 
| Like magic, Milady s s skin ‘becomes adorable. For the 


terribly fond of Adam. He’s so cute, 
and I like him better than anybody else 
I’ve ever gone out with. Don’t you?” 
“Yes,” Peggy said feebly. 
“We have an awful lot of fun to- 
gether... and he has such good manners 
. Glenn has, too....Even the way he 
kisses is very polite, isn’t it?” 


“Mr. Cochrane?” Peggy asked 
hopefully. 
“No... Adam.” Binnie said. “Pd 


be scared to let Mr. Cochrane kiss me, 
even if he wanted to. Pd probably faint.” 

Peggy was certain there’d be more 
emotion to kissing Adam, but then... 
each to her own taste. 

“I look at it this way: I’m not get- 
ting any younger,” twenty-five-year-old 
Binnie admitted forlornly, “and most of 
the men I know just want to go out eve- 
nings now and then. But Adam loves me 
enough to want to marry me, and that 
doesn’t grow on bushes.” 

“No,” Peggy admitted glumly. Most 
of the men she knew just wanted to go 
out evenings, too, with ramifications; and 
the ones who were interested in marriage 
were already married. 

“This thing about Glenn is probably 
just a phase. It isn’t supposed to be an 
important part of my life, and Adam is. 
So were engaged. But, after all, we’ve 
got till September to be sure.” 

“You’re not thinking about those 


but then he got | 
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idiotic tea leaves!” Peggy exclaimed. 
“Not exactly,” Binnie said, defensive- 
ly. “But just the same, look at tonight. 
Adam did just what the leaves said... 
he defied an older man—not that Glenn’s 
so old; only thirty-nine. But he’s a pow- 
erful, older man, and Adam defied him. 
So if it’s all settled, what’s going to be is 
going to be. ... And I do like Adam aw- 
fully much, so I’m sure we'll be happy.” 
But she doesn’t really love him, 
Peggy thought, in dismay and in hope. 
She likes him, she wants to get married, 
she wants to be engaged and released 
from the gossip at the office... but all 
the time she was crying over Mr. Coch- 
rane, who’d never even been endorsed by 
the tea leaves! 
And poor Adam _ hadn’t looked 
pleased by the news that the supposed 
lady in his life was weeping over him. 
He’d looked scared, but she, Peggy, had 
pushed him forward! Damn her noble 
intentions, anyway, and those tea leaves! 
The next few days, Adam was re- 
lieved that the office was too busy pre- 
paring for the Fourth of July celebration 
to pay too much attention to the engage- 
ment news. Some of the company buses, 
suitably decorated in crepe paper and 
flags, were being donated toward a sub- 
urban parade, and there was also to be 
a company float, complete with Colonial 
Tableau.... Helen Mason had been se- 
lected for the role of Betsy Ross, and 
eight of the other girls were to be Colonial 
Dames. After the parade, an office picnic 
in the village park was in order, so nat- 


Barbara became so attached to her 
girlhood dream of love that she wasn’t 
satisfied with the real love which Greg 
offered. 

Throughout her girlhood she had 
built up romantic love scenes in. 
which she was the heroine and where 
her ideal lover was romantically at- 
tentive to her. Her attraction for 
Greg grew out of the fact that he was 
attentive and romantic. 

The setting of the country club 
dance helped Barbara to confuse real 
life with her earlier day-dreams of 
love. She was swept away more by 
her identification with her own fan- 
tasy than by Greg’s proposal. 

The next day she was troubled. 
Something of her dream seemed to be 
lacking in her real-life affair. She 
was frightened by the responsibility 
of her engagement. 

Barbara showed her immaturity 
by being unable to discard her girl- 
hood dream and accept the reality of 
her relationship with Greg. The con- 
flict in her mind resulted in her being 
upset, feeling mixed up and, finally, 
bursting into tears. She was more in 
love with the idea of love than she 
was with Greg. Diagnosis #1 is 
correct. 

Everyone has built his castle. in 
the air and allowed his imagination to 
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urally there was much excitement over 
costumes and refreshments. 

Mr. Cochrane and Adam had reluc- 
tantly agreed to be the Colonial Gentle- 
men who accepted Betsy’s handiwork for 
the nation, so costumes with somewhat 
musty wigs were rented for them; and 
‘at noon on the Fourth, when they all as- 
sembled in the company’s large garages, 
Mr. Cochrane and Adam hastily averted 
their eyes from each other in embarrass- 
ment. Mr. Cochrane wondered furiously 
what a lovely girl like Binnie Howes 
could see in this long-legged boy in knee 
breeches. Glenn Cochrane had just been 
getting up steam enough to ask her out 
himself when he’d heard the office gossip. 


Nae was glumly regarding his 
own legs, too, when Binnie daintily made 
her way toward the float, holding up her 
full Colonial skirts from the stained ga- 
rage floor. Helen Mason, as Betsy Ross, 
came with her . . . but no—Adam adjusted 
his glasses more carefully—it was Betsy 
Ross, all right, but it wasn’t Helen Ma- 
son. This was a new girl... but still, 
she looked very familiar. 

“Well, Adam,” Peggy smiled. “Can’t 
you penetrate my disguise? Helen 
sprained her ankle this morning. She 
asked me to be Betsy.” 

“Your hair!” he exclaimed in dismay 
at its coal-blackness. “It’s a wig, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, no.” Peggy said cheerfully, 
“T got some of that stuff you just brush 


spin out the fulfillment of a secret 
wish. Men and women are spurred 
on in their search for achievement and 
happiness by the hope of realization. 
But when we use fantasy and day- 
dreaming as an escape from life as it 
exists, we invite maladjustment. 
Barbara’s difficulty came about for 
this reason. 

Barbara can be helped to discard 
her escapism and acquire the full 
flavor of living in the satisfactions of 
reality. She will need professional 
help and Greg’s patient understand- 
ing as she matures from her world of 
make-believe to adult love. 


PERSONALITY POINTERS 


1. Do your best times on dates 
always occur when there is music 
and soft lights? 

2. Do the dates you now have 
seem less glamorous and exciting 
than the ones you used to have? 
3. Do those who show you affec- 
tion always seem to fall short of 
being your ideal? 


If all your answers are yes, you 
may be so in love with your idea 
of love that you are blocking your 
own chances of happiness. 


on—because as any fool for history 
knows, Betsy was a brunette.” She 
moved toward the ladder that leaned 
against the float. “Come on, Dames— 
let’s get this revolution over!” 

They were all relieved when the 
slow, hot parade dispersed and they 
could get into the cool shade of the park. 
Adam and Mr. Cochrane changed into 
slacks, but the costumed ladies retained 
their panniered skirts, and altogether it 
was a very successful office picnic. At 
first Adam tried to be as attentive to 
Binnie as an engaged man should be, but 
she was very busy helping Mr. Cochrane 
unpack the hampers, so he gravitated in 
Peggy’s direction, and it was very heart- 
warming, after her weeks of chilliness, 
to find her so gay and welcoming. 

She thought it would be fun to rent 
a boat, so they rowed slowly around the 
pond until they heard Binnie calling 
them back to the picnic supper. 

“T’ve been calling for hours,” Binnie 
said, but without seeming jealousy, as 
Adam pulled the boat up onto the grassy 
shore. 

As Adam helped Peggy out of the 
boat, a funny thing happened. A little 
boy, about ten, came running along the 
path with a stick of glowing punk in one 
hand and something that had started to 
sputter in the other. As he ran past, he 
tossed the sputtering thing toward Peggy. 
It fell at her feet and bounced around 
vehemently on the grass—a kind of pin- 
wheel that hissed a venomous shower of 
bright yellow sparks upward, some of 
them touching Peggy’s wide skirts. 

Adam went swiftly into action, kick- 
ing the pinwheel toward the water, crush- 
ing the material of her skirts in his hands. 
But no damage had been done. The 
sparks had been too quick and astringent. 

Peggy was the first to recover speech. 
“Well, for heaven’s sake! That little 
devil could have set me on fire... all 
those sparks flying up between us!” And 
then she looked wonderingly at Binnie. 
“Tsn’t that amazing? Just like the tea 
leaves said... again! We've just had a 
short trip across the water, too! If I 
were a brunette, Id say maybe I’m the 
lady in his life.” 

Peggy laughed lightly, but Binnie 
was awed. Her eyes were on Peggy’s 
hair. “You are a brunette! The leaves 
said,’—Binnie knew the prediction ver- 
batim—‘“an unusual brunette, and that’s 
certainly you... because you’re usually 
a blonde.” She caught her breath and 
looked anxiously at Adam, who was still 
feeling faint with terror at what could 
have happened to Peggy. “It’s positive- 
ly uncanny!” 

“T’ve never believed in that stuff,” 
Peggy murmured reflectively, “but still 

29 


“Oh, Adam,” Binnie said worriedly, 
“maybe we made a mistake! I’m terribly 
fond of you—really I am—but yesterday 
at lunch, the leaves said I was doing 
some young man a great wrong because 
he really wasn’t Mr. Right. I needed 
someone older, they said, to give me a 
sort of stabilizing effect.” 

Adam was very brave and gallant. 
“If it isn’t meant to be, Binnie, then it’s 
better to know it now.” 

“Yowre perfectly darling to be so 
sweet about it, ” Binnie said fervently, 
then hurried back toward the stabilizing 
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effect, if that’s what it was, of Mr. Glenn 
Cochrane. 

Adam drew a long breath and looked 
at Peggy. “You said you weren’t super- 
stitious,” he said. “I’m not, either, but 
still, I can’t go on bucking those tea 
leaves forever! And, you know, I’ve al- 
ways had a funny feeling that you were 
the lady in my life!” He stepped forward 
firmly to do what he’d never dared do be- 
fore... kiss Peggy. 

: She didn’t find it too polite a ‘kiss at 
all. In fact, it was worth all the money 
she’d invested in this occasion... the ten 
dollars to Helen Mason to give up the 
Betsy Ross costume and allow Peggy a 
logical chance to be a brunette; the five 
dollars to achieve the brunetteness (she 
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hoped it really would wash out as ad- 
vertised) ; the dollar to the little boy, 
not to mention the burns on her hand 
from experimenting with fireworks... 
And then there was the ten dollars to the 
gypsy so that the tea leaves would ap- 
prove Mr. Cochrane’s status in Binnie’s 
life. 

Yes, it had been expensive, but it was 
worth it. In Adam’s embrace, Peggy 
considered fainting, either from emotion 
or excessive heat, because, under her 
Colonial costume on this very hot Fourth 
of July, she had also worn her lucky 
dress! 

Not that Peggy was superstitious, 
you understand. It just never hurts to 
be on the safe side! . THE EnD 


The 


Lilae 


Bush 


(Continued from page 22) 
had more time with your husband, but—” 
He sat up again. “But you are no longer 
listening.” 

Connie flushed. “I’m sorry!” 

“Ts it a big lilac bush?” 

“No. No, very small, really. But 
the lilacs— There! There’s the car!” 
She caught up her small suitcase with 
one hand and held out the other. 

Dr. Klein’s hand was big and warm; 
for a moment, when she thought she 
could feel tears starting up, she did not 
want to let go. “Good luck, Mrs. Wells; 
good luck,” he said. 

Then instantly she could not wait, 
and she ran out into the hall, leaving her 
voice floating out behind her like a 
bright, trailing scarf, “Oh, good-by—and 


1? 


thank you, thank you! 


Å: the top of the outside steps she 
ran into his arms. 

“Graham—oh, Gray!” She hung on 
him fiercely, and then she broke away 
again, for her pulse pounded with im- 
patience, and the steps were so wide and 
so white; even the quality of the sun was 
different—brighter and warmer. She 
had been out in the garden yesterday 
and many days before, but the steps had 
led always inward, back through the 
doors. Now they flowed grandly down 
and out, and she ran down them to the 
car, where she stood laughing, waiting 
for Graham to catch up, bringing her 
suitcase. 

“T can’t wait,” she said to him, like 
a child. She put up her hand to thrust 
back the unruly cinnamon hair that blew 
across her face. “Gray—isn’t the world 
lovely?” 

And anxiously she looked at him, 
wishing him to say one perfect thing. 

“Oh, Con,” he said, “I love you so!” 

Surely she had not heard it just 
right, for it should have been a perfect 
thing. But it sounded sad, or desperate. 
Oh, she thought, oh, I’m imagining 


things; still. that isn’t a very clever thing 
to think, not under the circumstances, is 
it? 

But it was all right; he was grin- 
ning at her, with his eyes crinkling up. 
“TIl have to fatten vou up.” he said. 

Connie lifted the side of her suit 
jacket. “Look—I’m held together with 
pins, like a baby,” she laughed. “But 
then, all’s svelte that ends svelte, I al- 
ways say.” 

Oh. it was good to hear him laugh. 
She slid into the front seat and pushed 
the driver’s door open for him, and as 
he started the car she twisted in her seat 
for a last look. “Tell me,” she asked. 
“Tell me something. How’s the little 
lilac—you know; the puny one of mine 
by the garage?” 

It was strange, because the words 
carved above the big doors at the top of 
the steps were actually small and incon- 
spicuous—she knew that—but for a sec- 
ond or two they seemed to be glowing 
like neon, shouting WHITEFIELD! 

“I don’t know,” Graham had an- 
swered slowly. “Con, I have to tell you 
—we’ve moved.” 

“Moved.” It was not even a ques- 
tion, as she mouthed it, but only an echo. 
No, this was a dream she was dreaming— 
one of those dreams she dreamed about 
getting out, when things didn’t go right. 
Any minute now they would wake her up, 
and she would go to brush her teeth, 
standing in line behind Marge, who 
brushed and brushed forever, peering 
and squinting and baring her teeth into 
the mirror and never getting all the tooth- 
paste off her face.... But the car turned 
the wrong way, and the fizzy excitement 
that had been in Connie’s stomach was a 
cold, lurching soup. “He didn’t tell 
me,” she accused the windshield. 

“Who didn’t?” 

“Dr. Klein,” she answered. She 
could not look at him. She looked in- 
stead at some little girls on the side- 
walk, skipping beneath a bridge of 
hands; she could almost hear them: Off 
to Whitefield she must go, she must go, 
she must... 

“He didn’t know,” Graham said. “I 
didn’t think I had to discuss it with him, 
and I didn’t want to get you all worked 
up about it.” 

“No,” she said. “No, I suppose 
not.” Her hands weighed heavily in her 
lap. “Did it cost so very much then, 
Gray?” 

“No, it wasn’t that,” he answered. 
“Poor Con!” He took one hand off the 
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wheel for an instant, covering hers warm- 
ly. 

She turned to him swiftly. “Pfease, 
Gray—don’t say ‘Poor Con’ like that.” 

“Okay,” he said gently. “It’s just 
—it hasn’t been easy for you, I know.” 
He turned the car smoothly onto the 
main highway. “That’s why I thought it 
would be better, moving to the city. You 
won’t have to face people who know 
about it; itll be a lot easier for you. I 
can commute to the campus—lots of peo- 
ple do.” 

“Face people?” Connie was whisper- 
ing. “You sound as if Whitefield were— 
were a jail.” 

“Connie, honey, of course not.” His 
voice was soft and persuasive, so soft and 
persuasive and not to be denied; she re- 
membered voices like that—Whitefield 
voices. “But it’s not like having TB or 
something; it’s not the same. You’ve got 
to realize that.” 

Connie felt a suffocating panic. This 
was something she knew. Of course she 
knew it and she expected it, but not from 
Graham. “Gray, I’m well,” she said. “I 
was ill and now I’m well.” 

“I wish it were that simple,” he said. 
There was a murky silence, crowded with 
the unsaid. They were on the bridge 
now, and the pale city rose ahead, out of 
a thin haze. “We’ll be there soon, Con. 
Listen—you’ll like it; the garden’s small- 
er but of course that’s not so—” He 
broke off. “It’s a nice place,” he finished. 

“Yes,” Connie said. She felt a rush 
of pity for him; he was trying so hard. 
The garden is smaller; of course—not 
like the other garden, chosen for room to 
run in, for a tree to climb. “Gray, I 
love you so very much,” she said softly. 
She listened to him talking on, about the 
house, about the neighbors, about get- 
ting the summer free for research so that 
he could be home with her, talking on 
persistently. She shut her eyes, and for 
a moment she could see with astonishing 
clarity the figure of a small boy in pa- 
jamas and bare feet, with reddish hair 
awry and incandescent blue eyes. Hay- 
stack head, she thought. Peter. She 
could almost smile; but when I see all 
his things, she warned herself, then I'll 
cry; I know I will. 

But there was nothing to see. Gra- 
ham must have put everything away, she 
thought, and she felt ashamed, remem- 
bering that she had left him to do all this 
alone. The crib, the toys, the nursery 
light that was like a train, the wardrobe 
with blue Teddy bears on the drawers— 
he must have stored it all. 


I, the morning the city’s fog lifted 
early, and Connie was quickly aware of 
how alive she was again. She stood at 
the sink, washing the dishes slowly and 
lovingly, delighted with the warm suds 
on her hands and wrists. She took down 
the little plate with hand-painted violets 
on it and washed it, just to be touching 
it again. Then she made some cinnamon 
toast and poured two more cups of cof- 
fee, first taking one to Graham where he 
worked in the spare room, and then sit- 
ting down to watch the morning sun 
trapped golden in her yellow kitchen cur- 
tains. She had been made a present of 
life again. A new life, Gray said; but it 
was the old within the new, like the fresh 


knowledge that the sun in the curtains 
could be as beautiful as ever before. 

Before Peter died. “Before Peter 
died,” she said aloud, but softly, and she 
set her cup down on its saucer steadily, 
without trembling. She sat quite still; 
how empty this new house was, even with 
the two of them in it! He would never 
come running into the kitchen again, 
never beg cookies, never crawl all the 
way to the dinner table on his belly “be- 
cause I’m a crocodile.” ... She yearned 
for him, and perversely her image of him 
blurred because she tried to grasp it too 
closely. But there had been a photo- 
graph of him talking into a toy tele- 
phone; in the old house it had been on 
the dresser. She stood up and went to 
look, but it was not there. Surely it 
must be somewhere; noiselessly she 
searched the drawers, in a kind of hur- 
ried abstraction, and then pushed the 
bottom bureau drawer shut and went to 
the window, where she stood looking 
down at the garden. There was nothing 
in this house of Peter; no sign, no trace 
—nothing at all. 

She knew she was crying only when 
a tear struck her hand on the sill. But 
crying is all right; there’s nothing wrong 
about crying, she thought. I mark you 
A-plus for crying. And she looked out 
into the garden and thought that she 
must find out whether her lilac bush had 
bloomed or not. 

In the evening, after she had dressed 
to go out, she thought for a moment she 
could smell lilacs through the open win- 
dow. But that was foolish—there were 
none in the garden nor in any of the 
neighbors’ gardens. And yet it was 
odd how clearly she could remember the 
lilacs, when there were so many things 
she could not remember at all. She sat 
quietly in the living room, hearing faintly 
the burr of Gray’s electric shaver in the 
bathroom, and she could almost see the 
burst of red-purple plumes against the 
gray wall. It was perhaps the last thing 
she could remember—the lilacs and the 
aching nausea of wanting to sleep and 
not daring to sleep, and then not wanting 
to sleep—a fierce awakeness that was 
worse because by then she had to lie 
about it. Peter was in the hospital then, 
and Peter’s doctor had become hers as 
well, and there were sleeping capsules to 
take. Did you sleep, Mrs. Wells? Oh, 
yes, Dr. Trunt; oh, yes, I slept. 

But of the last few days of Peter’s 
life there was nothing in her memory, 
and of going to Whitefield, nothing. 
There was only the echo of firm and 
solicitous voices. and then at last a 
square of rain-splattered window, and Dr. 
Klein smiling at her, and the forgotten 
taste of breakfast. She had begun to get 
well. 

Connie moved restlessly in her chair, 
turning the pages of a magazine. A 
movie; Gray insisted upon a movie. They 
had never been movie-goers before, but 
someone must have said to Graham, Be 
cheerful, and someone else, Be consider- 
ate, for he was by turns resolutely gay 
and terribly, earnestly gentle. Every- 
where she turned, his gentleness and his 
gaiety were hemming her in. Last night 
his embrace had been so gentle she had 
felt denied; and now (had he seen her 
crying? ) he had put on a lightheartedness 
that did not suit him much at all. And 


he had not mentioned Peter once—not 
once. 

“Connie...” His voice was sweet 
reproof: “You’re brooding.” 

“Im still wondering whether the 
lilac bloomed,” she said. 

“Oh, Con, please!” 

“No, really, Gray,” she went on 
swiftly, trying to make herself felt and 
understood. “I know it seems silly, but 
I do care.” She looked down at the 
magazine in her lap and then closed it 
and held it between her two hands, smil- 
ing. “Of course,” she said. “I can call 
Jean and ask her, can’t 1?” 

“No, don’t call her, Con.” His 
voice was a hand reaching out to hold 
her back. Then he said it over again, al- 
most pleading. “Don’t call her.” ° 

“But why not?” 

“Tt’s just—you can’t tell how people 
feel, Connie.” 

“Well, of course, people we don’t 
know so well; but Jean—certainly she’s 
not like that.” She looked at him cur- 
iously. “Have you seen her since—since 
I went to Whitefield?” 


(Gees shook his head. “No. I 
didn’t stay there, at the house. I didn’t 
see anybody.” His voice was strained; 
she had forgotten how he got all white 
around the mouth when he was upset. 
“Con, this is a new life; we’ve got to 
leave the old one behind us.” 

“Even our friends?” Connie got up 
suddenly and turned away from him. 
“Im trying to see it your way, Gray. 
Maybe I’ve got more faith in people—or 
too much faith. I just thought, if we’d 
brazen it out—but maybe you know bet- 
ter. It just seems we ought to draw the 
line somewhere, and Jean was an awfully 
good friend of mine.” 

Graham sounded numb. “Don’t call 
her, Connie. Don’t let yourself get hurt.” 

“Hurt? Why hurt?” Don’t expect 
too much of people, Dr. Klein had said. 
She felt a quick, sickening draining away 
of her strength; she had run so eagerly 
down the steps to meet life and grasp it 
again, and where was it? Would it be 
like this always—pale, evasive shadows 
to grapple, things unsaid and names un- 
named? She turned suddenly to face 
him. If she could not feed on joy, there 
was still a surge of nourishment that was 
almost anger. 2 

“Gray, if this is a new life—I want 
to have a baby.” 

“Con!” 

Was it so unthinkable? She spoke 
stiffly, with a hard patience. “Gray, I’m 
well. Didn’t the doctor tell you? I’m 
well; I can live a normal life again. It’s 
all right now.” 

“That’s easy for him to say.” But 
Graham was coming too close to some- 
thing he did not want to touch. “Let’s 
not talk this way, Con. It’s not good for 
you.” His face lightened; he smiled. 
“Come on—I’ll get your coat. We don’t 
want to miss the beginning.” 

For a moment she could not recall 
what on earth he meant. And then she 
nodded slowly. “Yes, of course. I hate 
to miss the beginnings,” she said. 


But it would be so easy to call Jean. 
Now she was alone for the first time; 
Graham had taken the car and had gone 


to work at the university library. “You're 
sure you'll be all right?” he’d asked. 
“TIl be home in time to shop with you 
for dinner—or we can go out tonight.” 
She was not to go anywhere alone; not 
until autumn. 

She put her finger on the dial and 
moved it quickly, accurately—with the 
receiver down. See, she thought, I even 
remember the number. Jean, oh, Jean, 
did my lilac bloom? But she stood there 
with her hand on the phone and then 
walked away. Had she promised Gra- 
ham? But he’s wrong; he must be 
wrong. Or is there something queer in 
wanting to know about the lilac bush? Is 
there something I don’t remember? 

Graham’s making a child out of me, 
she thought; surely 1 can make a phone 
call if I. want to. But fretfully she went 
through the house, dusting, checking on 
the clean shirts in Graham’s drawer, 
picking up the sport coat he had left on 
the bed—the one he had spilled hot 
chocolate on the night before, after the 
movie. Methodically she felt the pockets 
as she went down the stairs—two ticket 
stubs, handkerchief, and something in 
the inside breast pocket. She pulled it 
out—a crumpled yellow receipt for stor- 
age payments on “one crib, one high 
chair, one wardrobe, four cartons as- 
sorted toys and child’s clothing.” She 
smoothed it out on the telephone table, 
examining it as if it could reveal some- 
thing more than it said; then she opened 
the tuttle table drawer and thrust it in, far 
to the back, and began to hunt in the 
phone book for the nearest dry-cleaner. 

When she was through, she still lin- 
gered by the telephone. Jean would 
know about the lilac; Jean would under- 
stand. At least she would understand if 
Connie could see her, talk to her, face to 
face. She went to the door of her prison 
and looked out. Hadn’t Dr. Klein said 
she was well? Quite well; that was it. 
There was time to do it; the train was 
fast and the streetcar would get her to 
Jean’s in no time. She had to know. 

It was frightening at first, being 
alone on the streets and in the huge ter- 
minal. But at last the train went grind- 
ing across the bridge in the morning sun- 
shine, and spilled her out at the right 
corner to stand indecisive for a moment 
before she remembered where to catch 
the streetcar. But when from the street- 
car window she could see the blue roof 
of the house where they had lived, she 
stood up suddenly. Jean was still a 
quarter-mile away, but the answer was 
right here. She got off. 

This was the house, with the hem- 
lock in front and the lawn that was al- 
ways sprouting a fairy ring. The lilac 
was in back, though; you couldn’t see 
it from here. She went up the steps. 

The girl who answered the door was 
still enough a child to say uncertainly, 
“My mother’s not here....” She was a 
thin, pale girl, with straight hair that had 
come loose from a blue barrette and kept 
falling over her forehead, and she was 
holding a book with her forefinger in it 
to keep her place. 

Connie smiled confidently. “I won- 
der if you could tell me something, any- 
way,” she began. “I’m Mrs. Wells—I 
used to live here. I’ve just been wonder- 
ing if the little lilac by the garage 
bloomed this spring. It used to be my 
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favorite; you know how you can feel 
about something like that, like the small- 
est puppy in a litter—” Certainly this 
girl would understand; Connie thought 
she saw a subtle change in the girl’s 
face, a softening. 

But then the girl said, “You’re Mrs. 
Wells?” and her eyes widened slightly. 
Still, she did not draw back; she stood 
there looking at Connie and fingering her 
book. 

“Yes,” Connie said. “I really don’t 
mean to be a bother; just tell me if you 
noticed whether it bloomed or not.” 

The girl licked her thin lips. “It’s 
no bother,” she said slowly, “but—but 

` there. isn’t any lilac.” . 

“Oh, it’s not a big one.” Connie 
spoke hurriedly, not daring to stop. “It’s 
just a little, spindly thing. If it didn’t 
bloom I don’t suppose you’d notice it at 
all.” ; 

The girl shook her head. “But I 
love flowers. I’d know lilacs anywhere— 
really I would.” Her gray eyes were per- 
plexed, embarrassed. “We could go 
look, if you like.” 

Connie followed ler through the 
house. “I’m sure you’ve just never no- 
ticed the poor thing,” she said. “No- 
body ever thought it would bloom at all, 
but it did, last year.” Then she stood 
at the bottom of the back porch steps 
and stared at the garage. 

“You see,” said the girl. “There 
hasn’t been anything there since we 
moved in.” 

Connie walked slowly across the 
grass, knelt and touched the dirt. The 
corner was empty. There was not even 
a broken stub showing above the ground. 

“Im sorry,” the girl said. i 

“I must have been mistaken.” Oh, 
but how clear and present and disturbing 
was the memory of the purple blossoms 
against the gray wall! “I don’t know 
how, but I must have been mistaken.” 
Connie turned to the girl and saw in- 
stantly the faint edge of fear lapping at 
her eyes. “You know about me, don’t 
you?” > 

“Not—not much of anything.” 

“But where I’ve been?” 

“Ves.” 

Connie reached out impulsively; she 
did not take the girl’s hand, but merely 
touched it. “Thank you,” she said. “I 
can remember lilacs so plainly,” she said. 
“Tsn’t that strange?” 


She did not go to Jean’s; she 
couldn’t. But as she boarded the train 
again, she saw Jean in the doorway of the 
supermarket, standing there, and as the 
train doors shut, her senses sorted out of 
the street noises the sound of Jean’s 
voice, calling her name. 

And it was late; perhaps even now 
Gray would be leaving the library. She 
shivered and looked out the window as 
the train jolted to another stop and the 
car filled with more passengers; auto- 
matically she slid to the window and did 
not even glance at the woman who sat 
down next to her. The train swung on, 
the sun beat in through the window, her 
head ached and ached, her head ached 
and there seemed to be something chok- 
ing her behind her eyes and nose. She 
shook her head to clear it, and took a 
deep breath—a deep breath of air that 
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“Surely you can think of something 
to say to the Wiltons!” 


was heavy with the scent of lilacs. But 
there were no lilacs— 

They were in her neighbor’s arms, a 
huge bouquet wrapped in newspaper, fat 
purple cones bobbing in her lap, brush- 
ing Connie’s knee. 

“Excuse me—excuse me, please; I 
have to—” 

She stumbled over the woman’s feet 
and swayed, nauseated, to the end of the 
car, finding another seat—or did some- 
one stand and urge it on her?—and 
pressing her head against the glass, she 
endured the last few minutes of the ride, 
until someone spoke to her, whispering, 
“Its the Terminal, ma’am. Can I do 
anything for you—help you off? You 
look pretty sick, maam.” ` 

Connie rose shakily. “Thank you,” 
she said. “Just get a taxi; be all right.” 
She felt herself trying to speak clearly, 
heard the outlines of her words blurring 
into one another. She tried again. “I— 
I just get sick sometimes when I smell 
them. Lilacs, I mean.” 

She looked up at him. He was a 
very young sailor, and she knew he didn’t 
quite believe her. 

“I guess it’s a kind of allergy or 
something, isn’t it?” he said, frowning 
anxiously, and then he found a coin in 
one of his pockets and started off to the 
nearest phone. 

When she got back to the house, the 
telephone was ringing. 

“Where’ve you been?” Gray wanted 
to know. “I called ten minutes ago and 
couldn’t raise you.” 

“I was—out walking,” she lied. “I 
just went out for a while, to the park.” 
She trembled, but kept her voice steady. 

“You’re not supposed to go out 
alone, Con.” 

“It was only to the park, Gray. I’m 
perfectly all right.” She sat there at the 
phone, hearing the faint sound of his 
presence at the other end of the line. 
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“Graham?” 
“Yes?” 
“Do—do you remember the lilac 


bush?” 
“The what? Oh—lilac bush.” He 
“Oh, sure, I remem- 


She had to risk it. 


sounded strained. 
ber. Con, don’t get going on that again, 
please. Listen—I’m leaving in a min- 
ute; let’s go out to dinner and see a show 
or something, shall we?” 

There was no possible answer but 
yes. 


F was on Sunday that the doorbell 
rang. Connie was drying dishes and did 
not even start to the door. But she 
paused and listened, and although she 
could not hear Graham’s half-whisper, 
there was no mistaking the voice that 
carried into the kitchen, clear and abrupt. 

“Hello, Graham. Connie’s here, isn’t 
she?” 

Connie ran to the door of the kitch- 
en, still holding the dishtowel and a cup. 


“Jean!” 

“Well, ask me in, for heaven’s 
sake!” 

Graham stepped aside. Connie 


scarcely noticed his distressed face; Jean 
was smiling her broad, friendly smile. 
“I had to track you down,” Jean said. 
“When I saw you in town the other day 
and knew you were out, I got busy, and 
believe me, I had a real gumshoe work- 
out. But here I am. And you’re okay 
again, aren’t you?” 

“Saw Connie?” Graham interrupted. 
“But you couldn’t have...” 

“I’m afraid she did, Gray. I didn’t 
go walking in the park; I went across 
the bay on the train.” Connie’s throat 
was dry. “I’m sorry I didn’t tell you the 
truth.” Then she turned to Jean. She 
was afraid, and yet even before she spoke 
she could feel relief flooding and warm- 
ing her; Jean would tell her—Jean would 


be honest. “I wanted to find out some- 
thing. I was going to call you; then I— 
I decided to go see instead.” She paused. 
“I wanted to know if my little lilac bush 
had bloomed.” 

“You went to see your lilac bush,” 
Jean said. “And it wasn’t there.” 

“T know I had a lilac bush,” Connie 
said. “I did, didn’t I? I can remember 
it so clearly.” She looked away. “The 
girl said there hadn’t been any.” 

“You had a lilac bush, all right.” 

“Then what happened to it, Jean? 
What happened to it? There wasn’t a 
thing there; I saw it with my own eyes; 
she took me right out in back and there 
wasn’t a thing... I know Dr. Klein said 
I wasn’t to expect to remember every- 
thing, but this was before, before...” 


Graham moved agitatedly. “Jean, 
be reasonable—” 
“No,” Jean said brusquely. “I’m 


going to tell her, Graham; she asked me. 
Connie, you tore it up.” 

“I tore it up?” 

Jean nodded. “You kept saying you 
could smell it all over the house—im- 
agine that, and the poor thing had only 
a couple of sprigs to it—anyway, and it 
had no right to smell like that and to be 
so healthy, so you tore it up and sat out 
there in the middle of the night, cutting 
it up into pieces.” Suddenly Jean was 
grinning. “By gosh, I admire the pa- 
tience of people when they’re off the 
beam. Oh, don’t Jean-for-God’s-sake me, 
Gray!” She shook her head vigorously. 
“You cut it all up into inch lengths with 
a butcher knife—root, stem and twig. 
Buried the flowers a foot deep. Two 
A.M., it was. Oh, you were foxy—quiet 
as could be. Graham couldn’t find you, 
but I did.” 

“Jean, that’s enough 


7? 


“No,” Connie said loudly. “No, 
Gray, I want to hear.” 
“That’s all.” Jean shrugged. “You 


demolished it.” 

“But there was a lilac bush.” 

“There was.” 

Connie sat down suddenly. “Oh, I’m 
glad!” she said. 

“Pm glad, too.” Jean perched on 
the arm of Connie’s chair. “Hacking up 
real lilacs is bad enough.” She smiled 
wryly. “Td hate to think you’d wasted 
all that persistence on an imaginary one.” 

“Tt seems so funny not to remem- 
ber.” 

Jean snapped her purse open and 
then shut. “Listen, Connie—is it okay if 
I bring Davy next time? Oh, Graham, 
stop looking like that. Davy’s forgiven 
her long ago—and as for me, if you’d 
bothered to find out—” 

“Forgiven me?” Connie was asking. 

“Jean, do you have to do this? I 
don’t see—” 

“Well, Z see,” Jean said emphatical- 
ly. “You slapped him, Connie. He 
brought you a grubby mess of his very 
best dandelions and asked about Peter, 
and you slapped him and told him to go 
away. He didn’t tell me until he went 
to bed that night and I was trying to ex- 
plain to him about Peter.” 

“Peter,” Connie said. “Peter,” she 
said again. It was strange to hear it said 
—but like the lilac, yes, like the lilac, 
memory given truth and substance. She 
stood up. “Where’s Peter?” she asked. 
“Graham, where is Peter?” 
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“Connie!” 

She looked at Graham, blankly, in- 
credulously, at his face gone sickly pale, 
and then she shook her head. “Oh, 
Gray,” she said softly, “I mean—where 
is Peter buried?” 

“Listen, Connie.” Jean was tugging 
her suit jacket; smoothing it over her 
hips. ‘“Listen—I’m running along. But 
I'll be back with Davy—suppose we take 
a run out to the zoo next Saturday, the 
three of us.” She reached out and 
touched the side of Connie’s face with a 
gloved hand. “You can fill me in on life 
in the snake pit,” she said flippantly, but 
her eyes were not flippant. 

When the door had shut behind her, 
Graham spoke with aggrieved indigna- 
tion. “I don’t know how she had the 
nerve to come in and talk like that. She 
could have made a real mess, getting you 
upset, if you hadn’t been able to take it 

” He looked at Connie anxiously, 
frowning. 

“Tt’s just Jean’s way,” Connie said. 
“Besides, I was able.” 

“But digging all this up, hashing it 
over—it can’t be good for you. You’ve 
got to get away from it, start over.” He 
began to argue, walking back and forth, 
very reasonable, very convinced. 


66 

Sar it!” she shouted at him, and 
then she was standing and holding him 
by his coat lapels. “Gray, you listen to 
me. I’m sorry I lied to you; I’m sorry I 
sneaked off when I wasn’t supposed to. 
TIl stick to the rules from now on.” She 
took an angry breath. “But I’m glad 
Jean saw me, and I’m glad she had the 
nerve to come and the nerve to talk the 
way she did. Gray, when I was at White- 
field, they didn’t just cure me of—of 
chopping up lilacs. Dr. Klein taught me 
to live with the fact of Peter’s death, not 
to hide from it.” She felt with a rush 
of triumph that she was not going to cry 
weakly in her anger, even though it 
seemed all her body shook with emotion. 
“Oh, Gray, ever since I came home you 
haven’t mentioned Peter once; you’ve 
never said his name—you’ve acted as if 
he hadn’t ever existed. He’s dead, Gray, 
but you can’t obliterate him; you can’t 
destroy him that way.” Now she was 
perfectly still, perfectly calm. “Gray, I 
want the pictures of him, wherever you’ve 
put them. I want to be able to remem- 
ber him, to talk about him if I want to. 
Gray, I want Peter back again.” 

Graham was crying, with his hands 
up to his face, in a way she had never 
seen him cry before. 

“Yes, and I want to be able to mourn 
together, even that,” she went on steadily. 
“Tsn’t that part of being alive again, of 
being in the real world?” She was quiet 
a moment, and then she stepped to the 
telehone table and jerked open the draw- 
er, and came back to Graham, holding 
out the yellow receipt from the storage 
company. “And this is the last thing I 
want, Gray. All these things—the crib 
and the wardrobe and the high chair and 
the toys—I want them all back. I’m not 
afraid, Gray, even if it should happen to 
us again.” 

She lifted her chin defiantly. 

And some day, she thought—some 
day I will even be able to grow lilacs once 
more. ... THE END 
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hogany desk. “We have talked it over 
carefully, Jennings and I. You have had 
enough experience, as you state in your 
letter, and your record is excellent. Ex- 
cellent. That is why I asked you to come 
in. I wanted to explain the situation to 
you personally. The difficulty is... .” He 
glanced down at Howard’s Employee’s 
History Sheet lying on the blotter. “The 
difficulty is that you are only twenty-one.” 

Disappointment began to stir un- 
easily, deep in Howard’s middle. 

“You see,” Mr. Torrance went on, 
“a firm hand is needed in the Shipping 
Department. I’m afraid the man we send 
down must be a little older than you. A 
little more—ah—more seasoned.” He 
looked at Howard over the tops of low- 
cut spectacles. 

The disappointment turned to anger. 
“You mean because of Charlie Sledder?” 
Howard’s voice came out a croak. “You 
mean you think Mr. Sledder, the fore- 
man down there, would push me around? 
Is that what you mean?” 

Mr. Torrance hadn’t expected an 
argument. He cleared his throat before 
he answered. “Well, something like that. 
Yes.” 

“But I could handle Mr. Sledder,” 
Howard blurted out, clenching his fists. 
“I know I could, Mr. Torrance. Just let 
me try. Ill show you.” 

Mr. Torrance shook his head. He 
picked up Howard’s History Sheet and 
dropped it into the Out basket. 

“Tn a couple of years from now, per- 
haps,” he said kindly. “It isn’t wise to 
hurry too fast, you know.” He pushed 
the lever of his interoffice phone box, 
saying, “Send Raikes in now.” 

There was nothing for Howard to do 
but stand up. 

“Suppose I proved I could manage 
Mr. Sledder,” he said suddenly. His 
voice was surprisingly loud. 

Mr. Torrance stared. Then the door 
opened, and Mr. Raikes said, “You 
wanted me, Mr. Torrance?” 


The thing to do was to make friends 
with Charlie Sledder. If Charlie Sledder 
himself said, “Mr. Torrance, the man I 
want you to send down here is Howard 
McIntosh,” that would show him, by 
gosh. That would make old man Tor- 
rance sit up and take notice, all right. 

The funny thing was that twenty 
minutes later it looked as if it might ac- 
tually happen that way. 

Twenty minutes later, sitting very 
straight on a stool beside Charlie Sled- 
der’s muddled desk down in the Shipping 
Department, Howard dried his moist 
palms on his trousers and told himself 
shakily that crazier things had happened. 

Finding an excuse to come had been 
easy. With no Records Supervisor on the 
job, there were always lots of questions 


to answer and mistakes to be straight- 
ened out. 

Charlie Sledder was a six-foot ex- 
sergeant of the Marines. He was two 
hundred pounds of tough, springy muscle. 
He wasn’t employed as Foreman in the 
Shipping Department because he had a 
reputation for good temper. From some- 
where far off among the high-piled tiers 
of cartons that stood waiting to be loaded 
onto trucks, Charlie Sledder’s rasping 
voice shouted, “You sloppy chunkhead, 
tear that stack down and put it up right. 
How often I got to tell you guys? Okay. 
Get going then. Make it snappy. Hump!” 

Howard mopped his face with his 
sleeve, reminding himself stoutly that so 
far everything was going fine. Charlie 
Sledder, before being called away to deal 


with incompetence, hadn’t refused to’ 


answer questions. He had been almost 
friendly—well, civil, anyway. 

The office door slammed open. Sit- 
ting down at his disordered desk again, 
Charlie Sledder pushed his train-en- 
gineer’s cotton cap back a quarter of an 
inch on his shaved head, saying, “What 
else you got there?” 

“Just a couple more. There’s no 
consignee shown on this bill of lading.” 

Charlie Sledder was still civil. 
Howard scribbled answers. The questions 
were done. 

“I bet you'll be glad when there’s a 
Supervisor of Records down here again,” 
Howard said, fumbling together his 
papers. “I mean all this junk—questions 
and stuff—so you won’t have to bother.” 
A pink invoice fluttered toward the floor. 

“You bet you.” Charlie Sledder 
grabbed the invoice in a huge, grimy fist. 
“Pink copies. Green copies. Everything 
in triplicate. Drives me nuts.” 


Poraa accepted the invoice from 
him, saying, “Oh, thanks.” Then, mop- 
ping his face, he went on: “It’s just get- 
ting used to it. Paper work and stuff, I 
mean. I could handle it easy with one 
hand tied, I guess. If they’d send me—if 
they’d make me Supervisor like I’m try- 
ing to tell them.” 

Charlie Sledder tipped his chair 
back. He examined Howard. 

“You, huh?” he said flatly at last. 

Howard forced himself to meet the 
dark brown, expressionless eyes without 
flinching. His heart began to thud. His 
mouth absolutely refused to form the 
necessary words, “I was wondering if 
you’d mention to Mr. Torrance that you’d 
like it if 1.32.2” 

A bell rang. Charlie Sledder 
thumped down the front legs of his chair, 
saying, “Time for the afternoon smoke.” 
Howard’s opportunity was gone. 

It wasn’t failure—only a temporary 
setback. Howard followed Charlie Sled- 
der through the big doors out into the 
cobbled alleyway, where pigeons strutted 
and men were already gathering. Dazzled 
by the sunlight, he lounged against the 
wall. Charlie Sledder sat on a bench 
nearby, rolling a cigarette in his strong 
fingers. 

Howard lit a cigarette of his own. 
None of the men paid any attention to 
him. They began to talk about girls— 
girls down at Crescent Point, a girl some- 
one had taken out in a borrowed rowboat, 
the girls in the factory. They got pretty 


personal, but it was darned funny. 
Howard caught Charlie Sledder’s eye, 
and for a second they laughed together 
companionably. 

Howard dragged hard on his cig- 
arette, making himself cough. He and 
Charlie Sledder were getting to be 
friends. They really were. When this 
was over he could try again... . 

But Charlie Sledder, holding up his 
cigarette and squinting at it, said, “Know 
what? You guys want to know the cutest 
little muffin in the whole place for my 
dough? It’s that Franny Porter on the 
switchboard. Oh boy, is she ever a mouse, 
that kid. I’ll say she is.” 

The cobblestoned alley was quiet. 
A pigeon cooed; someone struck a match; 
someone élse coughed. Howard’s heart 
stopped beating. In another minute 
they’d be talking about Franny the same 
way they'd talked about some of the other 
girls. 

To protest meant good-by to being 
friends with Charlie Sledder; you 
couldn’t be Supervisor of Records in 
Shipping if he didn’t like you. But at 
the same time, there was no use being 
a Supervisor if you let him make per- 
sonal remarks about Franny. 

It was a matter of honor. There was 
only one thing a man could do. 

“Cut it out,” Howard said in a 
squeaky voice. 

For a moment there was surprised 
silence. Then Charlie Sledder said, “Cut 
what out?” 

Howard dropped his cigarette onto 
the cobblestones. 

“Cut out the talking about the girls 
in the office,” he repeated unsteadily. 

“Ha.” Charlie Sledder lounged up 
from the bench, huge and menacing. “So 
I’m to cut it out, huh?” He hitched up 
his trousers and spat. “Listen, kid. Did 
you come down to mess around with bits 
of paper, or to check up on my conver- 
sation? On your way, mosquito.” He 
lifted up a big, contemptuously limp 
hand. “Beat it.” 

The alley was very still. Somebody 
snickered. 

Under the circumstances there was 
nothing else he could do. Howard took 
a step forward and hit Charlie Sledder 
on the mouth with his right fist. 

It wasn’t much of a fight, though. 
It really wasn’t a fight at all. Surveying 
the damage at the mirror in the Shipping 
Department washroom, ten minutes later, 
Howard doubted if Charlie Sledder had 
had to do more than brush the dust off 
his hands when it was over. 

Howard, however, was a mess. He 
was soiled from falling down twice 
among the orange peels, cigarette butts 
and dust on the cobblestones. His mouth 
was cut and swollen. His nose still bled 
a little. His left eye was already streaked 
with blue and black and red. 

The whole office would shake its guts 
out laughing, including Mr. Torrance. 

Well, they could all go to hell, par- 
ticularly Mr. Torrance. What did worry 
him, though, was that he couldn’t figure 
out what else he could have done. Scrub- 
bing at the bloodstains on his trousers 
with a bit of wet paper towel, Howard 
told himself angrily that to take a poke 
at Charlie Sledder was wrong, because 
now people would talk more than ever 
about Franny. Anyone with any brains 


would have known that at the start. 
Some champion he was, all right. 

When all possible repairs had been 
made, Howard started back to his desk. 
Practicing the expression of amused non- 
chalance with which he planned to greet 
sympathy and questions, he was so pre- 
occupied he inadvertently took the short- 
est route—up the front stairs and in 
through the Reception Room. 

Vera Marvin, redheaded and brash, 
stood with a couple of other girls beside 
Franny at the switchboard. Howard 
halted, but it was too late to retreat. 

“Whatever on earth have you been 
doing?” Franny called sympathetically. 
She brushed a strand of her soft brown 
hair away from her forehead. 

“T had a little accident.” The non- 
chalant smile hurt Howard’s torn mouth. 

“He looks almost as if he’d been in 
a fight,” Vera Marvin said. “Slugger 
McIntosh, the Highland Bruiser. Boy, I 
bet he has a wicked left hook. ‘Unhand 
the lady, you cad.’” She pretended to 
strike herself on the chin with her fist, 
saying “Zowie,” and staggering back 
with crossed eyes. 

Franny laughed. “Cut it out, Vera,” 
she said. “Don’t mind her, Mr. MclIn- 
tosh.” But she kept on laughing. He was, 
of course, a very ridiculous figure. 

“T don’t care,” he said. “Ha. Ha. I 
gotta go now.” 
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But he ducked into the washroom 
instead of going straight to his desk. 
Though he denied angrily that he cared 
two cents about Vera Marvin or anyone 
else, he did need a couple of minutes 
more to practice the expression of easy 


nonchalance. And perhaps some more 
cold water on his face would be a good 
idea. Somehow or other the couple of 
minutes stretched into twenty. He was 
still there when the five-o’clock whistle 
blew. 


Sk home, he hurried by the 
switchboard as usual. To have avoided 
Franny would be to show that he cared. 

Franny called out to him so distinctly 
that he couldn’t pretend not to hear. He 
had to stop. 

“Im so sorry,” she said. “I don’t 
know what to say. It was miserably 
mean of me to laugh at Vera like that.” 

She was smiling—a smile that was 
all for Howard; a warm, lovely smile that 


made his heart turn over in his chest. 
But she smiled because she was sorry 
for him, not because he had done some- 
thing important or worthy of congratu- 
lations. So he would not accept the 
smile. Ý 

He said carelessly, “Oh, think noth- 

ing of it.” 
; “T didn’t know.” Franny raised her 
voice a little. “I hadn’t heard then about 
you and Mr. Sledder, though I shouldn’t 
have laughed, anyway.” 

It was impossible—absolutely im- 
possible—to explain to those trusting 
blue eyes how badly he had failed her; 
how he had made a bad situation worse, 
not better. So he took refuge in a 
coward’s evasion, saying stonily, “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” 

“Why—they said you were fighting 
—you know—because he talked about 
me.” Franny’s cheeks were flushed. 

“Whoever told you that?” Howard 
said—because he couldn’t tell her that 
it hadn’t been a fight; that he had just 
been knocked down a couple of times to 
lie disgraced and ineffectual among 
orange peels and cigarette butts. 

Her voice was stiff. “I guess I must 
have misunderstood,” she said. “Sorry to 
have troubled you.” 

He pushed away, out through the 
doors, numb and sick. He clattered down 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Col. L. R. Adams, Box R, Onarga, Illinois. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


“‘Builders of Men.” An outstanding educational institution, 
Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Dept.; small classes; 
personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports; band; rid- 
ing. Moderate rate. Grades 3-12. Enroll now. Catalog. 
Colonel Glen G. Millikan, Box R, Aledo, III. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Brings out the best in your boy. Large faculty, small classes. 
Lower school for boys 7-11, Upper school certifies to colleges. 
Wooded 52-acre campus. High, healthful location. 123rd year. 
All sports, band, orch., rifle clubs. Moderate tuition. Write: 
5559 Belmont Avenue, College Hill, Cincinnati 24, 0. 


Grand River Academy 


For younger boys—grades 2-8. Chartered 1831. Prepares for 
secondary schools, Classes average 10. Sports include swim- 
ming and riding. Daily afterclass activities program on 50- 
acre campus. For ‘‘Activities’’ booklet and catalog, write: 
Carl R. Bauder, Headmaster, Austinburg, Ohio. 


Co-educational, campus college 
A. A. DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


Liberal, Vocational Arts, Bus. Adm.; 
Medical and Executive Secretarial; Ar- 
chitectural and Engineering Drawing 
Merchandising; Home Ec.; Pre-Nurs- 
ing; Community Recreation; Int, Dec 


JUNIOR avert. Art; Fashion. Athletics for a 
COLLEGE Swimming ‘pool, Near Boston's cul- 
W. R. Garner, tural, social centers. Write for catalog. 
DEAN ACADEMY: Grades 11, 12. Col- 


Pres., 
FRANKLIN, MASS. lege prep; also one-yearrefreshercourse. 


Lyndon Institute 


In a scenic Vermont valley. Grades 9-12. Coed. Accredited 
college preparatory; business, home ec., agriculture, auto 
mechanics. Art, music. Personal guidance. Winter sports; 
football, basketball, track, mountain trips. Full rate only 
$850. Catalog. W. F. True, Box E, Lyndon Center, Vt. 


A New Hampshire School 
New Hampton for Boys. Small classes. Ex- 
perienced masters. Excellent college preparatory record. 
Modern Buildings. Well-regulated boarding school life. 
Sports for every boy. 150 boys from 17 states and countries. 
134th year_begins Sept. 21. 
Frederick R. Smith, A.M., Box 196, New Hampton, N. H. 


i Thorough college preparation for 
Tilton School posh oneee preparation for 
acter, responsibility, leadership. Small classes, understand- 
ing masters, stimulating instruction. New gymnasium. 
Extensive sports program for all. Outing Club, Glee Club, 
Debating. Moderate tuition. Established 1845. Catalog. 
J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdm., Box R, Tilton, N. H. 


Thorough 
academic 
training in spiritual environment. Accredited preparatory, 


Howe Military School _ 


Potential Achievement Rating gives each 
boy a goal. Small classes. Jr. school. Senior ROTC. Sports, 
activities. New pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 574 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


business courses. 


ili 8th grade. 
Culver Military Academy $h mih 
preparation for leading colleges, Accredited. High scholastic 
standards. Develops initiative, stamina, poise, courtesy, 
character. Exceptional facilities, Artillery. Cavalry. Infan- 
try. Senior Basic ROTC, Band. Leadership training. All 
Sports. Catalog. 78 Pershing Lane, Culver, Indiana, 


The Todd School 


Todd’s creative activity program is world famous. (Shops. 
Music. Farm, Sailing. Riding. Building. Edit- 
rs : grades 1 to 12, College accredited. Individual 
attention. Teaches how-to-study, Girls gr. 1-8. Month in 
Florida. Hour to Chicago. Pox D3, Woodstock, Ilinois. 


Elgin Academy 


Coliexe prep. Coed, grades 7-12. Small classes. Strong fac- 
ulty. Students achieve individual PAR goals through person- 
alized guidance. Balanced activities, sports for all. Gym, 
pool, art gallery, music, drama. Modern dorms. Endowed. Est. 
1839. Catalog. M. L. Brett, 225 Academy PI., Elgin, Ill. 


Leelanau-Boys Pinebrook-Girls 


Accredited. College prep. Coed. Homelike country boarding 
schools for Christian Scientists—others accepted. Small 
classes, grades 5-12. Music, art, shop, ski school, riding. 
All sports, work program. Scholarships. Catalog. 

Arthur S. Huey, Headmaster, Box R, Glen Arbor, Mich. 


Wayland Academy 


Prepares boys and girls for all colleges and universities. 
small classes, supervised study. Religious, home atmosphere. 
Music, dramatics. Commercial department. Athletics. New 
gym, swimming pool. Dormitories. Grades 8 to 12. 99th year. 
Ray Patterson, President, Box 71, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOLS 


Brownmoor School 


Boarding school for girls, grades 1-12. College preparatory 
and general courses. Accredited. Music, Art, Drama. Out- 
door sports throughout the school year. Eastern and western 
riding. Swimming pool. Tennis. 

Donald D. Geiser, Headmaster, Phoenix, Arizona 


Radford School for Girls #ereditea cor: 


ideal year ‘round climate. Open air classes. Music, art, 
dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality devel- 
oped in friendly home life. Sports, riding. Endowed. Lim- 
ited enrolment. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., 
Principal, 4401 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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REENBRIER 


Junior College & 2 years High 
School. In healthful Alleghenies. 
142nd year. Liberal Arts and Ca- 
reer Cours Personal guidance. 
Outstanding social, 
grains. Fireproof suites. Addah B. 
McClaskey, Dir. of Admissions, 
Box R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Estab. 1870 
Accredited 
Junior College. 
Liberal Arts & 
terminal 
courses: Music, Drama. Speech, Art, Sec’l, 


Med. Sec’l, Journalism, Merchandising, 


Privat 
Endowed. Also T. H. S. Dept. Mention 
gede & interests. For Catalog, write 
i m T. Martin, Pres., Box R-7, 
Bristol, Virgin 


EDUCATES IN ART OF LIVING 


Accredited Junior College & College Pre- 
paratory. Liberal Arts and Career Courses. 
Speech, Drama, Music, Art, Merchandis- 


ing, Journalism, Secretarial, Pre-nurs- 
ing, Medical-secretarial, Medical-technol- 
ogy, etc. Social and sports programs. 


Write for Catalog & ‘‘Intimate Glimpses’. 


DR. JOHN C. SIMPSON, Pres., Box R-7, Danville,Va. 


i An old Virginia school for girls 
Fairfax Hal in the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Accredited 4 years high school, 2 years college. Liberal 
arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., int. dec. 
Spacious grounds. Sports, gym., indoor pool. Private stable. 
Catalog—mention grade and interests. Wm. B. Gates, 
Pres., Box R-547, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


Averett College 


accredited Junior College for girls. Liberal arts, music, 
art, speech and dramatics, merchandising, secretarial, med- 
ical sec’l, physical education, home ec.’ Planned social pro- 
gram. Modern buildings. 95th year. Endowed. Catalog. 
Curtis Bishop, Litt.D., 406 W. Main St., Danville, Va. 


iraini For girls. Fully acered- 
Virgi 1a Intermont ited Sunior College and 
2 years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radis, Nursing, Home 
Ec., Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 2000 feet. Sports, 
riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive rate $895. Catalog. 
R. L. Brantley, Ph Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Va. 
In historic Charleston. Girls, grades 
Ashley Hall 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general course. Ex- 
cellent depts. of music, art and dramatics. Mild climate. 
Year-round outdoor sports; riding, pool. Catalog. Miss 
Caroline Pardue, Headmistress, Box R, Charleston 15, S.C. 


In Blue Ridge Mts. 
Brenauy Academy Near Ananias. uly 
Accredited College Preparatory & High School. Secretar- 
ial, Art, Music, Drama, Physical Educ., Supervised Study 
& Tutoring, Recreation & sports programs. Social life co- 
ordinated with rearby boys schools. Moderate rate. 
For Catalog, write: Brenau, Box AR, Gainesville, Ga. 


OLUIVIBI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Fully accredited. 14 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Gov't. 
Two gymnasiums. Tiled pool. R.O.T.C. Supervised study 
periods. Weekly reports to parents. Junior School. All 
sports. 50-piece band. Orchestra. Glee Club. Summer 
School. Write for catalogue. Dept. R, Columbia, Tennessee. 


Sewanee Military Academy 


Division Univ. of the South. Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Enrollment limited to 260. 95% of graduates 
enter college. ROTC. All sports; gym; pool. Private moun- 
tain domain. Christian environment. 87th yr. Catalog. 
Col. S. L. Robinson, Superintendent, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 


H H H Boys 
Junior Military Academy #1: 
Modified military school; kindergarten through 8th grade. 
Family life and affectionate care. Food from our 200- 
acre farm. 12 months’ enrolment includes summer camp. 
Enter any time. Moderate rate. 35th year. Catalog. 
Maj. Roy DeBerry, Box R. Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


oye . 
Tennessee Military Institute 
Recognized as one of America’s really good schools. Grades 
8-12. Over 90% of graduates enter college. Small, friendly 
classes, High scholastic standards. All sports, incl. golf. 
ROTC. On U. S., 11—40 mi. Knoxville. 81st yr. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Pres., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Sr. Unit R.O.T.C. High School, separate Jr. School. Pre- 
ares for College and Gov’t Academies. 17 modern bldgs, 
ndowed. Swimming pool, golf, aviation. Summer School. 

Camp. Non-profit. For catalog and ‘‘22 Points,” address: 

Col. H. R. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


RIVERSIDE 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Health and interest assured by Spring and Fall in Georgia 
mountains, Winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida—two complete 


school plants, each with all facilities. 


Fully accredited preparation for all colleges. Also Post Grad- 
uate Dept. Constant association with selected teachers who live and 
eat with cadets. Weekly reports. Highest official Army rating. Prog- 


ress GUARANTEED. Moderate rate 


(no extras). Separate School 


younger boys, grades 5-8. Mention interests. For illustrated catalog write 
GENERAL SANDY BEAVER, Pres., Box 407-R, Gainesville, Georgia 


6 MONTHS IN BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS + 
Georgia Military Academy 


Eight Miles from Atlanta—Mild Climate—Winter and 
Summer School—R.O.T.C. Highest Government Rating— 
Accredited—Prep School—Junior School—Aviation—Read- 
ing Clinic—Expert Athletic Coaches—Indoor Pool—Moder- 
ate Rates. Col. W. B. Brewster., Pres., College Park, Ga. 


Gordon Military College 


Accredited. Grades 8-12. Also two years college. ROTC 
trains for military or civilian leadership. Supervised study. 
Stimulating activities program. 350 acres. Golf, all sports, 
pool. $875 inclusive rate. Founded 18 Catalog. 

Col. C.T.B. Harris, Pres., Box R, Barnesville, Ga. 


Darlington School for Boys 


Fully accredited, High scholastic standards. Christian in- 
fluence. Beautiful 200 acre campus in foothills Lookout 
Mt. range. Lake. Boys grouped by age and size for -sports. 
Capacity enrollment. Visitors welcome. For catalog ad- 
dress: C. R. Wilcox, Ph.D., Pres., Box R. Rome, Georgia. 


. one 
Georgia Military College 
Accredited Junior College. High School grades 8-12. 75th 
year. Modern equipment. Personal guidance. Sports. Quar- 
terly registration. Designated Senior R.O.T.C, Honor 
School. Moderate cost. Fall term begins Sept. 7. Write 
for catalog. Col. R. H. Thorne, Box R. Milledgeville, Ga. 


rate bldgs. and housemothers. All athletics, bands, 
Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog. write 


Dr. J. C. WICKER, Box 407, Fork Union, Va. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box R-7, Staunton, Va. 


BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


KK KK * 


Founded 1860 


Hargrave Military Academy 


“Where Character Counts.” Preparatory, general courses, 
Grades 5-12; fully accredited. How-to-study training; re- 
medial reading; individual guidance. Wholesome Christian 
influence. Separate Jr. School, All sports. Summer School. 
Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


Massanutten Military Academy 


Accredited. Prepares for College and Christian Citizenship. 
The best in each boy is developed by friendly supervision 
and study guidance. Small classes. R.O.T.C. All sports. 
Gym, Pool, Riding. Junior Sch., 5th grade up. Catalog. 
Col. H. R. Benchoff, Hdmr., Woodstock, Va. (Shenandoah Val.) 


Augusta Military Academy 


“The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1250. 
Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box R, Ft. Defiance, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 63rd year. Near Skyline Drive. Pre- 
pares for college by intensive study methods. Fireproof 
dormitory includes class rooms and pool. Superior equipment. 
70 miles from Washington, D.C. Write for catalog and ‘“‘Your 
Boy.” Col. John C. Boggs, Pres., Box R, Front Royal, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 


Grades 9-12. Accredited. College preparatory. 90% of 

graduates entered college in last 10 years. Small classes. 

Individual guidance. R.O.T.C. highest rating. All sports. 

Varied social activities. Non-profit. 75th year. Catalog. 
Col. John C. Moore, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 


Miller School of Albemarle 


Industrial arts plus college preparation, grades 5-12. Boys 
study auto mechanics, electricity, machine shop, woodwork- 
ing while taking academic subjects. Sports. Moderate rates; 
endowed, 1500 acres near Charlottesville. 76th yr. Catalog. 
James W. Lapsley, Dept. R, Miller School P.O., Va. 


Patterson School for Boys 


Accredited College Preparatory school emphasizing the de- 
velopment of Christian character. Grades 6-12. 45th year. 
Gymnasium, sports. On 1300-acre estate in Blue Ridge 
Mts, All-inclusive rate, $750. For ‘‘Happy Valley’’ folder, 
write: Geo. F. Wiese, Supt. Box R, Legerwood, N. C. 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study has increased number of Honor Roll students by 50%. 
Develops capacity to concentrate, Fully accredited. ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres, 16 
modern buildings, 2 beautiful, spacious gyms, pool, splendid environment, excellent health 
record, Separate buildings for Infirmary. Library, Chapel, Science Hall and Recitation 
Rooms. Effective personal Guidance. Upper School Grades 8-12; Junior School 1-7. sepa- 
Glee Club, 57th Year. For One 


3 WINTER MONTHS NEAR MIAMI 


FARRAGUT 


STUDY AND PLAY IN FLORIDA SUN 
Fully accredited. Prepares for all 
colleges and gov’t academies. Sep- 
arate Junior Department. Naval- 
military. Near beaches. Guidance. 
Sports. Boats. Band. Catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 
501 Park St., N. 


Ransom School 


Sound college preparation for Boys. Resident. and day 
students. Grades 5-12. Sports program including sailing. 
Established 1903. Catalogue upon request. 
D.P.G. Cameron, Headmaster 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida 
Fully accredited. Distin- 


Bolles of Florida guished academic record. 


Upper and lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type 
classrooms. Guidance. Sports for all, including year-round 
golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military 
or naval training. Summer school. Write for catalog. 

Registrar, Box 5037-R, Jacksonville, Florida 


142nd Year 


The School of Achievement. 7th & 8th grades & 
High School and Junior College; ROTC. Teaches 
“How to Study”. Develops leadership. Remark- 
able success records in college. Healthful loca- 
tion, White Sulphur Springs’ golf & swimming 
pool. Athletics for all—Intramural & varsity 
teams. Accredited—all colleges. Write for illus- 
trated Catalog (mention age and needs). Modern 
fireproof gym under construction. 

Col. D. T. Moore, Box R-507, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


° AT > 
Millersburg Military Institute 

In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 61st Yr. 
College Preparatory and Separate Junior School. Thorough 
work—small classes. New gym. All athletics. Rates very 
moderate. For catalog and ‘‘Activities Record’’, address: 
Col. L. R. Blankinship, Supt., Box 454, Millersburg, Ky. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 
[£ y y |NSTITUTE A School with a 


= winter home 
mza in Florida 
`O Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
PaA Venice, Florida. Oldest private Military 
School in America. ROTC. For illustrated 
catalog and ‘‘Why Florida’’ folder, address: 


Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Lyndon, Ky. 


Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, spir- 
itual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. Mild 
climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School dairy and 
truck farm, For catalog and view book, address: 

Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box R, Bamberg, S. C. 


Camden Academy 

Grades 7-12. Scholarship, Leadership, Democracy, Mili- 
tary, Personal attention. How-to-study training. Free tu- 
toring. Varsity and informal athletics. Various hobbies; 
Golf, Riflery, Horsemanship. Ideal Climate. Reasonable 
charges. Colonel T. F. Garner, President, Box R, Camden, S.C. 


Baxter Seminary 


Co-educational. Trains for useful trades with college pre- 
paratory or terminal courses. A-1 scholastic rating. Whole- 
some atmosphere; Athletic, cultural, social activities. 
Farm. Moderate cost. Write for ‘‘Courses’’ and Bulletin. 
Dr. H. L. Upperman, President, Box R, Baxter, Tenn. 


Appalachian School 


Boys and girls ages 6-12. A small homelike school in the 
mountains of North Carolina. Episcopal direction. Good 
food—much of it raised on our own farm. Ponies, pets. 
Nurse. Year-round care. Average rate $60 mo. Catalog. 
Rev. W. Lambert. Jr.. 0.G.S.. Box R. Penland, N. C. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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REDBOOK‘S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC 


SCHOOLS 


ALLEY FORGE muitary acapemy 


buildings, 


Carson Long 
Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college, life or business. Character building 
supreme. 118th year. Overall charges $1100.00. 

Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Perkiomen 


s taught how to study in homelike atmosphere. Grades 

- Accredited. Remedial reading. Sports, activities for 
each boy. Wholesome dorm life. In historic section of Penna., 
Phila. Non-sectarian. 80th yr. Summer session. 
Catalog. Stephen Roberts, Headmaster, Pennsburg, Pa. 


St. Francis 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic ac- 

mplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and universi- 
ties. Grades res. Full athletic program. Conven- 
ient location. § y Franciscan Fathers. Catalog. 
Rev. J. Wuensche! Box AR, Spring Grove, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For boys with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education, Our 
tests discover causes of difficulties 
and we (1) devise individualized 
program to overcome difficulties; 
(2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of study. 
Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 48 years’ experience 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY preasanvitter N. J. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Accredited. College preparatory. Business, general. Avia- 


tion. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. Boys 
taught how to study; small classes; remedial reading. All 
sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer session. Catalog. 

Registrar, Box 287, Bordentown, N. J. 

i A college preparatory school with a tradi- 
Peddie tion of outstanding success preparing boys 
for college and for life. Grades 5-12. Endowed; fully 
accredited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking 
required. All sports, golf, swimming. 240 acres off N. J. 
Turnpike. Summer session. 90th yr, Catalog on request. 
Dr. C. O0. Morong, Headmaster, Box 7-F, Hightstown, N.J. 


> 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Accredited college prep. Prepares for all colleges and gov’t 
academies. Separate Jr. School. Testing, guidance for col- 
lege & career, remedial reading. Naval training. Sports, 
boats, band. Approved summer school and camp. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box K, Toms River, N. J. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Stresses development of character, poise and leader- 
ship in boys from grammar school to college entrance, 
High academic standards; individual attention. Small 
classes. All varsity sports, Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, 
Infantry. Band scholarships available. R.O.T.C. Catalog. 


16 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


121st Year. Personal interest in each Boy. Prepares for all 
colleges. Small cl: Supe: ed Athletic program for all, 
Swimming pool. Grades 3-12. Separate Sr. & Jr. Schools. 
Enroll now. Summer Session. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box 407, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

H Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12. Complete college preparation 
includes Officers Training. Graduates eligible for advanced 
standing college R.O.T.C, Remedial reading. Sports. Band. 
Summer Session. Tutorial assistance. For catalog address: 
Robert R. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


me BULLIS fg SCHOOL 


6 miles from the At Silver Spring, 


White House Md. Box B. 

Wm. F. Bullis, Address: 
U.S.N.A. ‘24, Pres. Registrar 

ANNAPOLIS WEST POINT 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited. Outstanding success. Modern fireproof buildings. 
Rates moderate. Fall term—Sept, 13. Write for catalog. 


West Nottingham Academy 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excellent college 
preparation. One subject plan of study, Remedial work. 
Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hobbies. 80-acre campus. 
Located midway between Phila.-Balto, Est. 1774. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 14, Colora, Md. 


**4t the Nation’s Shrine 


be trained for a commission in the Armed Services. Small classes, highest academic 
standards. College preparatory and Junior College, ages 12-20; personalized guidance and 
instruction in Reading and Speech Clinics. All varsity sports. 
including two gymnasiums and hospital. 
Infantry, Band, Senior Division ROTC. Send For Catalogue. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 
mention REDBOOK. 


9? Prepare your boy to enter America’s leading 
colleges and universities and at the same time 


32 modern fireproof 
Motorized Artillery. Cavalry, 
Box R, Wayne, Pa. 


Are YOU a HARCUM Girl? 


Education for gracious adult 
living. Est. 1915 on Phila.’s 
Main Line, famous educa- 
tional and cultural community, 
2-year Academic and Voca- 
tional specializations in Liberal 
Arts, Dance, Drama, Music, 
Painting, Bus. & Med. Secty., 
Merchandising, Journalism & 

Advt., Med. Tech. Personal 

& vocational guidance, Catalog, 


HARCUM JR. COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Box R 


In the Foothills of The Blue Ridge. 
Penn Hall Jr. Col. or Prep School Division. 
Separate instruction & privileges. Jr. Col. Transfer or 
Terminal uren Radio; Merchandising; Home Ec. ; Sec’l. ; 
Med. Sec’l.; Lab. Tech.; Music; Art. 90% prep. students 
enter college. 192-acre campus. Riding. Golf. Pool. Trips. 
Sarah Briggs. Ph.D., Pres., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls. 


Cultural and Vocational. Music, 
Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commercial 
Art. Interesting Activities. Preparatory and General 
Courses. Beautiful Campus. All Sports. Swimming Pool. 
Riding. Moderate Tuition. Separate school and Jr. Col. 
Catalogues. Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 37, Lititz, Pa. 


St Agnes School Established 1870 


An Episcopal Church 
Boarding nd Country Day School. Fireproof building on 
a 40-acre campus. College preparatory and general courses. 
Sports. Music, Dramatics, Arts. Accredited in Middle 
States Association. Miss Blanche Pittman, M.A. 
mistress, St. Agnes School, Box R, Albany, 


The Beard School For girls 


Fully accredited. 
Outstanding college preparation. Day school; kindergarten 
through high school, Resident students; grades II- 
Separate lower school dormitory. Art, Dance, Dramatics, 
Music, Remedial Reading, Sports, Trips. 


Edith M. Sutherland, 566 Berkeley Ave., ‘Orange, New Jersey 

Academic and Vocational 
Highland Manor Jr. College; Preparatory 
and Summer School; Jr. High and Lower School Courses. 
Personalized education; master instructors; unusual suc- 
cess in leading colleges. Individual attentio Social and 


Recreational activities. Beautiful campus. Write: Eugene 
H. Lehman, Pres., Box R, West Long Branch, N. J 


Samuel Ready School 
Girls 9-18. Accredited preparation for College. Secretarial 
training, dramatics, music, art, dancing. Family life em- 
phasized. Daily chapel. Sports. Share-the-work program. 
20-acre campus in residential district. Est. 1887, Catalog. 
Evangeline Lewis, 5124 Old Frederick Rd., Baltimore 29, Md. 


Wesley Junior College Acris. 


coeducational 
A.A. degree in 2 yrs, Transfer, terminal courses. Liberal 
arts, music, art, merchandising, 


business administration, 
medical and church sec’l, education, engineering, pre-pro- 
fessional. Sports, pool. Dorms. 


Moderate rates. atalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, LL.D., Pres., 


Dover 4, Del. 
Rider College 


Career Education for Men and 
Women. Regular or accelerated 
programs, Accredited B.S. or A.A. degree. Accountancy ; 
bus. admin.; med. sec. 
teacher trng. d 2 yr. courses. 


secretarial; jour , finance, 
4 ani Fraterni 
Placement Service. “aot yr. Approved for veterans. Catalog. 
Rider College, Box R, Trenton, N 
WASHINGTON, D. 
SCHOOL 
In Nation’s Capital. Ac- 
Marjorie Webster credited. 2-year terminal 
and transfer courses for girls. 
Junior College 


Liberal Arts; Physical Educa- 
tion; Kindergarten; Ades 


Head- 


Coe 


Speech, Dramatics, Radio and 
TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, gym. Sports. Catalog. 
Box R, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


Have you investigated the advan- 
tages of education in an “independ- 
ent” school? Reprints of articles en- 
titled “Independent Schools” and 
“Why Junior Colleges?” are avail- 
able. Do ask for these if you are in- 
terested. 

Career training is offered in many 
of the junior colleges-and profes- 
sional schools represented in this 
Directory. 

Education beyond high school is a 
must today if you wish to make a 
place for yourself in your chosen 
field. Write to the schools and col- 
leges which offer courses of interest 
to you. Catalogs and full informa- 
tion are available upon request. 
In writing for catalogues, please 


(Continued from page 95) 
the stairs. Outside, the sunlight made 
his head ache more. 

And suddenly, there at the mouth 
of the alley, was Charlie Sledder. And a 
couple of other fellows. They blocked 
the way. 

“Hi.” Charlie Sledder said, grinning. 
“Its Sir Galahad.” He turned to his 
friends. “Cripes! It was a crime. This 
is the guy I was telling you about. And 
know what? All I said was that one of 
the kids in the office, name of .. .” 

“Shut up,’ Howard interrupted. 
“Cut it out.’ 

“Here we go again.” Charlie Sledder 
grinned more widely still. “What happens 
if I don’t? You gonna beat me up again, 
Donald Duck? Huh? So it’s Franny 
Porter, is it? I... 

Howard stepped forward and 
smashed out twice at Charlie Sledder’s 
grin, once with his left fist and once with 
his right. As he got ready to strike again, 
Charlie Sledder’s big hand pressed 
against his chest, holding him away so 
that he flailed the air uselessly. 

“Listen, kid.” Charlie Sledder said. 
His eyes were worried. “Cut it out, will 
you? How was I to know that you and 
this Franny .. .” 

“You go to hell,” 
panting and struggling. 

“Look. Take it easy, kid. Honest to 
God, I wasn’t going to say...” 

But even if Howard were capable of 
hearing, the issue had gone far beyond 
insults to Franny Porter. It now included 
other things—the lost chance of being a 
Supervisor, the bloodstains on his trou- 
sers, Vera Marvin’s imitation, and the 
epithet “Donald Duck.” 

So, suddenly twisting sideways from 
the hand that held him back, Howard 
struck out again, hitting Charlie Sledder 
squarely in the eye. A second later, 
Charlie Sledder’s fist sent him reeling 
away to crumple in a heap on the ground. 

This time, when he came back to 
consciousness, he was lying on a cot in 
First Aid. There was no real harm done, 
however. Next morning at the office he 
clowned when offered sympathy, claim- 
ing he’d done it on purpose so as to have 
his forehead stroked by the nurse in First 
Aid, who was blonde and generally ad- 
mired. He said, too, that attacking big 
things was hereditary with the MclIn- 
toshes, his grandfather having once tried 
to push a locomotive off the track with 
his automobile. 

Wisecracks, however, wouldn’t do 
for Franny, nor would they stop Mr. Tor- 
rance from remembering forever the 
boasting that had failed. 

So at lunchtime, when everyone was 
gone, Howard went to the back of the 
room, behind the last rank of filing 
cabinets. where there was an unused, 
dusty table. He took along a pen and 
sheets of paper, so he could write out 
his resignation properly and not be 
interrupted. He sat down, opened up his 
lunch, and chewed a dry mouthful of 
peanut-butter sandwich. And because 
his head really did ache pretty badly, he 
laid it down on the table for a moment 
before starting to work. 

He was still sitting with his battered 
face cradled in the crook of his arm 
when Franny came. She was not dis- 
couraged by the apparent emptiness of 


cried Howard, 


the office. Her heels tapped uncertainly 
but persistently down the aisle until they 
carried her around the corner of the 
bank of cabinets. 

Howard abandoned the pretense of 
sleeping. 

She wore a frilly white blouse and 
a string of blue beads. A drift of brown 
hair lay loose on her forehead. She 
carried a bottle of milk, and there was 
no laughter in her eyes. 

“You didn’t go out,” she said a little 
breathlessly. “I thought you should have 
your milk.” 

Howard sat up, smoothing his hair 
with his fingers. He said, “Oh, thanks.” 

“You’re not eating your lunch,” 
Franny said. 

“I was just resting a minute,” 
Howard answered, searching her face for 
mockery. He picked up the peanut-butter 
sandwich and chewed off another mouth- 
ful, looking down at his feet. 

“I was wondering .. .” she said. “I 
was wondering what you're doing Satur- 
day night.” 

Evidently she still didn’t realize 
what had happened. The mistaken grati- 
tude was intolerably embarrassing. He 
clenched his fists together under the 
table, saying, “I’m sorry but I have—I 
have a date for Saturday night.” He 
didn’t meet her eyes. 

“I was wondering if you’d like to 
come to supper,” Franny said evenly. 
“Mother’s an awfully good cook. We 
might go to the movies afterward.” 

“There’s no need,” Howard croaked. 
“I didn’t do anything to be thanked for.” 

“I wasn’t altogether thinking of it 
like that, though I do know now what 
happened and I do intend to thank you. 
But thats not the main thing. What I 
was thinking was that it might be fun 
if we went to the movies together.” She 
paused, and then went on shyly: “I don’t 
know you very well. I think Pd like to 
get to know you better than I do.” 

Howard raised his eyes for a 
moment. Her smile plunged like a knife 
into his heart. More was lost—more even 
than he had thought. 

“Look,” he explained, turning his 
face away. “You’ve got it wrong. There’s 
nothing to thank me for. I just made 
things worse, that’s all. When the show- 
down came, I wasn’t smart enough to 
figure it. They'll talk about you more 
than ever after what I did.” 

“Let them talk,” Franny began. “I 
don’t...” 

“No,” Howard interrupted. “I’ve 
got to stick in my own class. When I 
told Mr. Torrance I could handle the job 
in Shipping, he said I wasn’t old enough 
and that it wasn’t smart to hurry too 
fast. Boy, was he ever right! I just fell 
flat on my face, that’s all. I’m writing 
out my resignation now. You wouldn’t 
like going out with a chunkhead like 
me.” 

He looked up and tried a humorous 
smile, but it didn’t work. He hunched 
forward, turning away his face again. 

“I haven’t got enough money to take 
out a girl like you,” he said angrily. “It'll 
be years—like Mr. Torrance said. 
Thanks just the same, though.” 

A telephone rang not far away. 
Howard felt Franny put her fingers 
lightly on his shoulder. 

“The money doesn’t matter, How- 
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BRYANT 


COLLEGE 


INESS & SECRETARIAL 

Getaheadstart! EARN YOUR 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN 
2 YEARS. Save time and 
money. Prepare yourself for 
a profitable career. Study 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION (management, acctg., 
finance, retailing, salesman- 
ship, advtg.); EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL (mdsg., 
advtg., med. and legal sec’l), Also 4-yr. degree course in Busi- 
ness Teacher Training; 1-yr. sec’l diploma. Coed. Traditional 
college life. Dorms. 17 buildings. Fraternities. Sororities. Self- 
help program. Effective placement service. Graduates in de- 
mand. Approved for veterans. Catalog. Dean, Providence 6, R.I. 


Katharine Gibbs 


Outstanding secretarial training for high school, private 
school graduates. Special course for college women. Resi- 
dent facilities. Four-school placement_ service. Catalog: 
President’s Secretary, 90 Marlborough St., Boston 16; 230 
Park Ave., New York I7; Montclair, N.J.; Providence 6, R.I. 


MUSIC 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


William S. Naylor, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty. 
A Distinguished Professional Music School—Affiliated with 
University of Cincinnati. Dormitories. 10 acre campus, 
wi zite for Free Catalog. Dept. R, Highland Ave. & Oak 
„ Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


MERCHANDISING 
School of Distributive Education 


R. P. I., College Wm. & Mary. Trains for teaching and jr, 
exec. retailing positions. degree in Distrib, Educ., 
Jr. College Retailing Program, 1 yr, specialized course 
for advanced students. For catalog & view book address: 
Director, 272 Shafer Street, Richmond, Virginia 


FASHION DESIGN 
National School of Dress Design 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No clas No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet. 

t. 188B, Chicago 14, Ill. 


ART 


& DRAMATIC 


N-RAY & 


Gradwohl School of Laboratory Technique 


. offers outstanding training in 
Bacteriology, Hematology, Histology, 
Biochemistry, etc. Directed by R.B.H. 
Gradwohl, M.D., recognized authority 
on modern medical laboratory tech- 
niques. ‘‘Clinical Laboratory Methods 
and Diagnosis,’’ by Dr. Gradwohl, is 
the standard text and reference book in 
the field. Enter any mo. H.S. required, 
Day, eve. Placement service, Catalog. 


3512 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence of training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months; 
Medical Secretary—12 months. Top paying positions wait- 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Accredited. Founded 1919, 
Write for Catalog R. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


. . 
Carnegie Institute & Laboratory Technicians 
enjoy prestige, security, high salaries. Carnegie is out- 
standing for comprehensive training. High School and College 
grads. Coed. Distinguished faculty. Modern labs, equip- 
ment. Part-time work available. Approved for Korean Vets. 
Dorms. Catalog: Dept. R, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Northwest Institute of Founded 1018, 
Medical Technology 


M.D. Faculty trains 
technicians in 9 mos. 
X-Ray, Electrocardiography in 3 mos. Big demand, good pay. 
Free placement service. Classes start Apr., July, Oct., Jan. 
H.S. required. Catalog.3410 E. Lake St.,Minneapolis 6, Minn, 


MEDICAL ANNINTANTN 


LABORATORY 


Medical Assistants, X-ray 


Eastern School for Physicians’ 


Aides Medical Office or Dental Assistants, X-Ray 
and Lab Technicians, trained by Doctors for 
Doctors. Med. Lab Teonnolngy leading to M.T. Certificate. 
Co-ed. (Est. 1936.) N State Lic. Fall term, Sept. 

Request free Catalog 85 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ga 


ART 


Specialization in Radio, 
Emerson College Television, Drama, Speech, 
Speech Therapy, together with intensive course in the Lib- 
eral Arts. B.A., M.A. degrees. College owned theatre, 
radio station and completely up-to-date television pro- 
duction studio. Coeducational. Dormitories, Catalog. 

Dean of Admissions, 130 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Ringling School of Art 23rayeer; Paint- 


ing, Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, Interior Design. Faculty 
of outstanding artists. Students use Ringling Museum and 
Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormitories. Low cost. Write for 
catalog and folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.” 

George B. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y, Sarasota, Florida 


Painting, Illustra- 
Layton School of Art Fanse, glusyaz 
Design, Sculpture, Fashion Illustration, Photography; 
Industrial, Interior and Architectural Design. Faculty of 
professional artists. B.F.A. degree. Completely modern 
new building. 35th year. Fall, Spring, Summer. Catalog. 
Dept. 774, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Professional School. Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Ad- 
vertising Design, Dress Design, Interior Design, Indus- 
trial Design, Teacher Training. Degree. Diploma Courses. 
Accredited. Fall Term, September 20, 193 


Box 179, Michigan Avenue at Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois 
HOME STUDY 
FOR REAL JOB SECURITY—get I.C.S. training! 


You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at 
your own pace. No interference with work or social life. 


I C. Ss. is the oldest and largest school. 277 courses. 
. Ye 3. Business, industrial, engineering, academic, high 
school, One for you, Direct, job related. Bedrock facts 
and theory plus practical application. Complete lesson and 
answer service. No scrimping. Diploma to graduates. 
Write for 2 free books—‘‘How to Succeed’’ gold mine 
plus Career Catalog. (Mention field of training desired.) 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Write today: Box 2763-S, Seranton 9, Pa. 
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Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


18 month Diploma Career courses in Commercial Art; 
Fashion Illus.; Int. Dec.; Dress Design. Unusually active 
employment help before and after grad. Veteran app. 
Co-ed. 32nd year. For 76 page Factbook, write Willis R. 
Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ray-Vogue Schools 
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Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Photography. Coeducational. Attractive residence for girls. 
For entrances each month, write Registrar, Rm. 607, 

Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 North Michigan Ave., Chicago ti 


American Academy of Art 
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Richmond Professional Institute, College of William and 
Mary. For Catalog and View look, Address: 
Director, 905 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Dress Design, 
Commercial Art, 


UNLIMITED 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS in Mech., 
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Acct. Visit campus, see well- 


BACH. SC, 
Civil, Elect., 
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equipped labs. Heavy demand for graduates. Place- 
ment service. Prep. courses. Founded 1884. Approved 
for Korean Veterans. Enter Sept., Jan. ch, June. 


Low cost. Write Jean McCarthy for Catalog, View Book, 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 374,Col'sse,,Ave- 


ENGINEERING 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS 


B.S. DEGREE. Aeronautical, Chemi- 

INDIANA cal, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Radio Engineering (inc. TV and Elec- 

tronics). Drafting, l-yr. G.I, Gov't 

TECHNICAL approved. Low rate. Earn board. Large 
industrial center. Students from 48 

states, 21 countries. Demand for grad- 
COLLEGE uates. Enter Sept., Dec., March, 
June. Catalog. 874 E. Washington 
Boulevard, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


Milwaukee School ¢ to 36 month courses 


in Electrical and Me- 

chanical Engineering. B.S, de- 

of Engineering gree. Radio-TV, Electronics, 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration, Welding. Approved 


for Veterans. 50,000 former students. Write for free ‘Your 
Career” booklet. Dept. R-754,N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent poritions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
Mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. l-yr, photography 
course, 46th yr. Catalog. 21 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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ard.” Her voice was gentle and quite 
near. “Mostly with a girl it’s not where 
she goes but whom she goes with that’s 
important. A girl would feel pretty proud 
going out, even for a walk around the 
block, with a man she knew would fight 
for her.” 

“But he got licked,” Howard said 
heavily. 

“That’s not the point,” Franny said. 
“Or maybe it is; I think that is the point. 
A girl would feel extra proud to go out 
with a man who would fight for her even 
when he knew he’d get licked.” 

Howard’s heart stopped altogether. 
And then it started beating again, thump- 
ing violently. The clouds of despair dis- 
appeared. A fresh wind fluttered colored 
banners—exultation, triumph, pride—in 
sparkling sunshine. 

The telephone rang again, shrilly 
and insistently. 

He snapped up straight and pounded 
his fist down on the table, crying, “Oh, 
darn that phone!” What he really meant 
was: “Thank you, Franny; thank you for 
seeing I was right; thank you for under- 
standing there was nothing else that I 
could do.” 

He stood up, a man, knocking over 
his chair. He couldn’t look at Franny 
right then. He stamped to the telephone, 
shouting, “TIl tear it out by the roots and 
throw it out the window,” meaning: 
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“Thank you, Franny darling, and thank 
you and thank you again,” and other, 
more complicated things that he could 
never have put into words at all. 

He snatched at the phone, saying, 
“Hello,” very loudly, because he wasn’t 
going to take any more nonsense from 
anybody. 

Mr. Torrance said, surprised, “Oh, 
McIntosh, could you come in for a min- 
ute?” 

Habit made Howard answer, “Yes, 
sir—right away,” in an almost normal 
voice. 

But he slammed the phone down. 
“That old slug, Torrance. He can go 
to hell. I don’t want his old job, anyway. 
Wait for me, Franny. I won’t be a 
minute.” 


“T was passing through the Shipping 
Department on my way back from lunch,” 
Mr. Torrance said. “Sledder spoke to me 
about the new Supervisor.” There was a 
pause. Mr. Torrance stared at Howard’s 
black eye. “Sledder said we should pick 
someone who has—ah—some guts; that’s 
the expression he used. A scrappy guy, 
he said, who could handle things if any- 
one started stepping out of line, and who 
wouldn’t let himself get pushed around. 
I have been thinking the same thing my- 
self, as you know.” 

Mr. Torrance stopped and stroked his 


left ear, looking curiously at Howard 
over his glasses. “That’s quite a black 
eye you've got,” he said at last. “It’s 
worse than Sledder’s.” 

“Get on. Fire me and have done,” 
Howard said rudely, under his breath. 
Aloud, he said, “I bumped into a door.” 

“Oh?” Mr. Torrance said. “Well. 
It certainly was an unusual way of going 
about things. However, results are what 
count. That’s fine, then. That is, I pre- 
sume you still want to go down there?” 


“Who? Me?” Howard said. 
“Where?” 
“The Shipping Department,” Mr. 


Torrance said. “It is hardly Sledder’s 
place to suggest personnel, but we might 
overlook that aspect of it for once. He 
seems certain you would fit in, and he 
is anxious to have you. So if you'll bring 
up a chair we might start going over 
details.” 

Howard’s answer was neither digni- 
fied nor suitable. 

Backing toward the door, he said, 
“Gee whiz. Oh, my. Gosh. Say—thanks, 
Mr. Torrance. Would I ever . . . but 
first I’ve got to... PIL have to... PI 
be right back. I left something .. . I 
won't be but a second. .. .” 

He couldn’t keep himself from run- 
ning to where Franny waited. Not even 
until he was through the door of Mr. Tor- 
rance’s office. ... THE EnD 
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Which of These Success Stories Will Come True for YOU? 


“How I Became a 
Hotel 


Hostess” 


Patricia O’Connor Secures 
Position As Social 
Director, Though Inex- 
perienced In Hotel Work 


“Words just can’t tell how glad I am that 
I enrolled for Lewis Training. Soon after 
graduating from the Lewis Course, their 
Employment Bureau placed me as Social 
Director of a New York hotel. The work is 
enjoyable and I have a good income. This 
is one business where you are not dropped 
because you are over 40.” 


“How I Stepped Into 


a Big Pay 
Hotel Job” 


E. A. Kaler, Sr. 
Wins Success as 
Chief Steward of 
Top Hotel 


“I answered a Lewis advertisement and en- 
rolled. After graduation, I held several good 
positions in resort hotels but then came the 
greatest offer of my life. The position I now 
hold pays me an excellent salary plus a suite 
of rooms and meals for my family, as well 
as all traveling expenses. Need I say how 
grateful I am to Lewis!” 


“I’m a Success 


after 40” 


Mrs. Delia Perry Succeeds 
As Executive House- 
keeper As A Result 

of Lewis Training 


“Before taking the Lewis Course, I had done 
sales work but did not care for it. I inquired 
about Lewis Training and enrolled. Upon 
graduation, I obtained work in a 70-room 
motel. Now I am Executive Housekeeper in a 
large hotel in Florida. Not only have I ob- 
tained a fine position but I have doubled my 
income.” 
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Certified To “Make Good” 


Lewis Training qualifies you quickly at home in leisure time or through resident classes in 
Washington for well-paid, ever increasing opportunities, in hotels, motels, city and coun- 
try clubs, institutions, apartment house projects. Thousands of Lewis graduates from 20 
to past 50 are “making good” as managers, assistant managers, stewards, executive house- 
keepers, hostesses, and in 55 other types of important positions. A happy, ever-growing 
future awaits you in this business where previous experience has proved unnecessary and 
you are not dropped because you are over 40. 
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Who's Been Sitting 
In My Chair? 


BY CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG 


He was a friend, not merely a disk jockey, to the lonely who listened in 
the small dark hours. Strangers were his business, but only Johnny would 
have given refuge to an unknown girl—and then walked into a murder trap! 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT McCLURE 


He was a young man who 
worked nights; his name was 
r$ Johnny Baer. He came home 
/ one morning, turned on his light, 
LS took one look around his apart- 
ment and said, out loud, “Who’s been sitting in my chair?” 
Then he thought that, if one of his friends was hiding 
to surprise him, he’d never hear the last of this. His name 
being what it was, what he had said! 

He searched the bathroom. He looked behind the 
screen into his miniature kitchen. He peered over the 
back of his easy chair into the hidey-hole beneath the wall 
shelves. He opened his closet door. Nobody was in the 
apartment now. Johnny-took off his dark-rimmed glasses, 
rubbed them on his blue shirt, slipped them on again. 

Nevertheless, somebody had been sitting in his chair. 
The big chair’s chocolate-brown linen slip cover was 
wrinkled and dented. One of the pieces of matching cloth 
pinned to protect the chair’s arm was a trifle awry. It 
was also plain to him that the objects on the big round 
coffee table had been shifted slightly. Johnny was not a 
type to be mistaken about this. He had done for himself, 
in small spaces, for a long time. He had been in the Navy 
for a while; he’d been a sailor for pleasure before that. 
He was accustomed to close quarters meticulously kept in 
a perfection of order. Here he was his own and only 
housekeeper. There wasn’t much displacement that could 
escape his knowing and responsible eye. 

He was convinced that somebody, during the night 
just past, had been sitting here in his easy chair, had 
touched and changed the angle of the two books on the 
table, had shifted the telephone an inch or two, had... 
Johnny sucked air into his cheek. Now he noticed that 
the dial of his table radio was tuned, not to the station 
he himself had listened to the night before, but to Station 
KOZT. | Johnny was a disk jockey. He was on the air 
from one A.M. to six A.M., every night except Sunday. 
Whoever had been sitting in his chair had tuned in on 
Johnny Baer himself. Johnny was puzzled and intrigued. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning, Johnny’s bed- 
time. But he began to check his cupboards and drawers. 
Nothing was missing. Still thinking vaguely of thieves, 
he checked the two big windows, found them locked as he 
had left them locked, behind the soft blue draperies that 
he always drew. The slit in the bathroom wall was not 
wide enough to admit a human being. It looked as if the 
mysterious visitor had entered boldly through the door. 

Well, then. Didn’t break in, searched nothing, took 
nothing. Sat in the big chair and listened to the radio. 
Johnny sat down on the bed, ran his square fingers through 
his dark hair. Maybe it was a joke. This visitor seemed 
to have no malicious intentions, behaved more like a friend 
or an acquaintance. But who, then? 

Johnny hadn’t been in Los Angeles long. He’d gone 
on the air, after the war, over a local station in Salt Lake 
and had finally attracted enough attention to be called to a 
bigger job. But his hours were a long grind, his salary 
modest. He wasn’t on the Big Time, yet. This place to 
live was sublet, furnished, tiny and temporary. And 
Johnny wasn’t in a mood or a position to entertain here. 

Johnny had friends; he made them easily, and he was 
no hermit, but he did his entertaining in restaurants. This 
place was too small, too . . . well, personal. The whole 
apartment was his bedroom, after all. He wondered who 
in town so much as knew his address. Of course it was 
recorded in the broadcasting company’s files, but he wasn’t 
even in the phone book, yet. 

Now he let an uncomfortable thought’ up into the 
forefront of his mind. What about a female admirer? 


This novel, like all other novels printed in REDBOOK, 
is purely fiction and intended as such. It does not refer to 
real characters or to actual events. If the name of any person, 
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Johnny winced. He was a modest man—but he had fan 
mail. Also there was Diana Parr, a young woman frankly 
in pursuit of him. But he couldn’t believe it was Diana 
who had ferreted out his little home place and come here 
secretly and sentimentally by night. A very attractive and 
forthright young person she was, who simply wouldn’t 
be interested in mooning alone in his room. -You might 
as well imagine Diana Parr wearing his picture in a heart- 
shaped locket secretly under her smart nylon blouse. Or 
Diana in a hoop skirt. He smiled at the thought. 

But who, then? Who could have come here and con- 
vinced the superintendent that he was close enough to 
Johnny to be let in? After all, the door locked, didn’t it? 

Now Johnny guessed at an explanation. The super- 
intendent had a key. Maybe the superintendent had a 
fight with his wife. There had been such fights. The 
tenants knew. All right, so he took advantage of Johnny’s 
working hours, and helped himself to a comfortable dog- 
house. It was possible. 

But Johnny didn’t like it. A man’s place is his own. 
Nobody has a right to walk in while the owner is not at 
home, listen to his radio, read his books, and put alien 
creases in his chair—without a better reason. 

This apartment house was not typical of California. . 
It was old. No glass walls, hung with chartreuse or sand 
color, no glossy vines growing out of copper troughs. No 
tricky color or monopitch roof lines. It was just a four- 
story brick building. Its little compartments were con- 
ventional boxes with holes punched in them symmetrically. 
It even had an elevator opposite the bank of mailboxes. 
Its darkish hallways were a melancholy beige. 

Johnny went down one flight, where the superintendent 
had the first-floor apartment to the left of the entrance. 
When he punched the bell, a woman back of that door 
said nervously: “Who is it?” . 

“Johnny Baer, from upstairs. Mr. McColl?” 

Johnny could sense, on the other side of the wood, a 
henlike flutter and thump, a nervous commotion. But when 
the door opened, it wagged wide.. The superintendent’s 
wife, a young woman with pinkish hair that flew in an un- 
tidy halo, rolled her pale blue eyes. : 

“Mr. McColl ain’t here. He’s in the hospital, since 
Friday. Did you want anything, Mr. Baer?” 

The woman’s blouse wasn’t altogether tucked into her 
skirt, and the skirt sagged. Her ankles were bare; her 
feet slopped in broken slippers. Behind her the room was 
dim, with dark shades drawn, but even in the meager light, 
Johnny could see it was a snarl, strewn with puddles of 
pink cloth and bold covers of confession magazines. Un- 
washed dishes. Quilts in a great heap on the unmade bed 
in the alcove. 

“I’m all alone,” she whined. 

Johnny thought at once, Poor thing, she’s worried. 

“I hope it isn’t anything too bad,” he said warmly. 
“How is he now?” Johnny’s voice was vibrant, clear, and 
yet lazy. It made everything Johnny said seem important 
and worth listening to. It was a voice that relaxed the 
listener. It had kindness and good humor in it. It had a 
message beyond the words. Come now—there is more 
kindness and good humor in the world than you’ve been 
thinking, it seemed to say. 

Irene McColl responded by smiling feebly. Her lips 
were attended to. She hadn’t washed her dishes nor made 
the bed, but she’d put on her lipstick. 

“Appendectomy, he had. Emergency,” she added 
with more pride than fear. “They operated Friday, and 
he’s okay, they say. But he won’t be back for a few days, 
and I guess he ain’t going to be able to do much for a 
while.” Her hand pushed at her hair. “I’m trying to get 
along.” The whine sang back into her voice. “The owner, 
he sent a fella to do the heavy stuff, but he’s only here a 
coupla hours. Was there anything?” There mustn’t be 
anything, don’t you see? the tone pleaded. I am feeble 
and put-upon. $ 
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“I just wanted to ask,” said Johnny gently, “whether 
you gave anyone the key to my apartment last night.” 

“Me!” She took a short step backward. 

“You have a key?” 

“Well, sure.” She looked confused. “I got the master 
key, in case there’s a leak or something. . . . I didn’t give 
it to anybody.” 

“I’m not there at night, you know.” 

“I know,” she said. “I’ve heard you on the radio, Mr. 
Baer.” She gave him a Look. 

“I think there was somebody in my place while I was 

one.” 

2 “Something’s taken!” She began to breathe, faster. 
“No, no—nothing like that,” said Johnny quickly, 
because he could see her alone at night, lying with her 
ears long and her breath short, waiting for the rattle or the 
shadow. 

“I don’t say I’m not scared of burglars,” she con- 
fessed, “here alone.” 

“Nothing was taken,” Johnny soothed. 
scared. This surely wasn’t burglars.” 

“Ah, well then...” She seemed to lose her fright as 
quickly as it had come. “Then what d’you mean, Mr. 
Baer?” 

“I thought maybe some friend of mine might have 
asked to wait there.” Johnny made it easy for her to 
admit this, if it were so. 

But her head began to go from side to side slowly. 
“How d’you know? If nothing’s taken. What did they 
do?” 

There was that sentence Johnny simply couldn’t say. 
(Somebody was sitting in my chair.) He said, “Why, 
they really didn’t do anything. No harm. It just seems to 
me somebody’s been in there and I don’t—vwell, I wonder.” 

“No harm done, you say.” The tone added, No 
trouble, then. No crisis for me to face. “So long as it 
wasn’t burglars,” she sighed. “I got enough on my mind, 
honest. Being alone with all the responsibility.” She 
peered to see if he appreciated the multisyllabic word. 
“And then when he does get back, he’s got to have nursin’. 
But Pat don’t want the owner to hire no full-time sub- 
stitute.” The flutter of her lids hinted economic fear. “He 
says, no. He says we can make out. Maybe you just got a 
notion, huh, Mr. Baer?” - The tone coaxed, Reassure me. 
“Probably nobody was up there. Anyhow, if they didn’t 
do anything .. .” 

“I don’t suppose it’s important,” agreed Johnny. “But 
it’s strange.” 

“If there’s anything I could do,” she whined, “only I 
don’t see what. I got so much on my mind, with him in 
the hospital, I mean. You don’t want me to watch in the 
night, i you?” 

Johnny was startled. 
nothing you can do.” 

She smiled. The door -was going to begin to close. 

“One more question, though. When I took over the 
apartment from Miss Cannaday, was the lock changed?” 

Her face in the foot-wide gap looked stunned and 
stupid. 

' “You see, I’m wondering if there’s a key to my door 
floating around. The former tenant might have kept a 
copy.” 

The woman said with an exasperated breath, “I don’t 
know anything about that, I’m sure.” 


“Don’t be 


“Oh, no—no, I guess -there’s 


Johnny Baer went back upstairs. All right. It wasn’t 
Pat McColl, that thorny, truculent little Irishman, who had 
been sitting in his chair. Johnny wondered if Irene 
McColl deliberately used her husband’s absence for a kind 
of spree. She was so obviously wallowing, down there, in 
sloth and disorder, living on fudge and love stories, no 
doubt, with her girdle unzipped. Johnny didn’t entirely 
blame her. Pat was finicky and cross. He was himself 
engaged all day in satisfying the tenants’ complaints, and 


he reacted by privately complaining. Irene reacted, too, 
while the cat . . . and all routine and discipline . . . was 
away. 
But one thing Johnny felt sure about. It hadn’t been 
Irene McColl sitting in his chair. She couldn’t have sat 
there for five minutes without betraying the destructive, 
disruptive fact of her slatternly mood. Well, his little 
mystery remained. 

Johnny swiped his hand across the chair and erased 
the wrinkles. He moved his things the inch or two, erased 
the traces, and he got ready for bed. He had a little 
trouble falling asleep. The mystery nagged him. It was 
possible that a key to his door lay in some unknown pocket 
or handbag, and he didn’t altogether like it. 

The former tenant’s name was Margaret Cannaday. 
Johnny knew quite a lot about her. He had been told by 
her friend with whom he had concluded negotiations that 
Miss Cannaday was seriously ill in a hospital and would 


not return here for the balance of her lease. He knew 
the furnishings were hers. 
This last, of course, told Johnny a lot. He knew 


Margaret Cannaday liked soft blues and bold browns to- 
gether. He didn’t think she cared much for pink or for 
ruffles. She had a cool sense of order. The small, square 
room was pleasantly unclyttered. She was careful and 
neat. He had seen her stitches on the corner of the day 
bed’s deep-flounced blue cover, so easily ripped as one 
removed it for the night, but so daintily mended. He had 
caught in the depths of the dresser drawers, and even in 
the back of the closet, echoes of the sharp, clean perfume of 
lavender, not too sweet. 

’ He thought he knew even more. She had left five 
books on the shelves. Three novels, a book of short stories 
and one thin volume of poetry. Browsing, one time, he 
had found “The Brushwood Boy,” dog-eared and finger- 
worn. And he’d picked up “To Have and to Hold” and 
read it with a guilty fascination and felt a little sad, after- 
ward. 

By these clues he had built up Margaret Cannaday 
in his mind. A spinster, he supposed. Prim, quiet, with 
good taste in her home and person. But hiding a great 
patch of pink-ruffled nonsense in her head that no ex- 
perience of man-as-he-really-is had beaten out of her inno- 
cent imagination. 

Now, lying abed, Johnny thought to himself that if 
Margaret Cannaday was at last recovered, if it were she 
who had come here, to sit a little while in what was, after 
all, her chair, seeking who knows what sentimental or 
mystic communion with a place she had known, why, 
Johnny didn’t altogether like it. But he might imagine 
and understand it. 

He woke in his private dawn about three in the after- 
noon. Got up, let the daylight in, made coffee, and ate 
a sugar bun. He felt mellow about the night’s incident, 
now, in the new day. He took down “To Have and to 
Hold” and looked at the name on the flyleaf. The hand- 
writing was dainty but firm and horizontal on the unlined 
page. Johnny said the name aloud. Margaret Cannaday. 
It had a nice rhythm. It was a name that got into your 
ear like a refrain. He wondered what had ailed her, poor 


old soul. He smoothed the bit of blue ribbon she must 
have used for a bookmark. If she was better now, he felt 
glad. 


As he prepared his little domain against his morning 
return, neatened all, drew the draperies just so, it suited 
him to leave Margaret Cannaday’s own book ready for 
her hand on the coffee table. 

Suppose she came again. Irene McColl had put this 
idea into his head. Well, if she did, the book on the 
table would give her a sense of the spirits and angels of 
telepathic sympathy that he felt sure she would enjoy. 
Johnny grinned at himself, slapped his pockets, snapped 
the door shut behind him, and shook the knob, confirming 
the lock. He had a date for dinner with some people. 
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Mr. Foster, who lived across the hall, was plodding up 
the stairs. Johnny, .at twenty-seven, ignored the elevator 
regularly. But Mr. Foster, at seventy-seven, should have 
been using it. 

“Evening,” Johnny said. 

“Oh. Eh? Ah. Yes.” Mr. Foster put the syllables 
among his efforts without interrupting the slow, stubborn 
rhythm of his climbing, and Johnny stood aside, sensing 
that the old gentleman’s momentum must not be lost or 
he would never make it to the top. 

Mr. Foster lived in a Victorian frowst across the hall, 
banked in by papers and dictionaries. He was a serious 
professional creator of crossword puzzles. For the sake of 
concentrating on his work, he seldom wore his hearing 
aid. He wasn’t wearing it now. Mr. Foster was probably 
the worst witness in all the world. But Johnny tried. 

When Mr. Foster stood breathing upon the second- 
floor level, Johnny shouted at him in short breaths. “You 
didn’t happen . . . to see anyone . . . going into my apart- 
ment... last night?” 

“Eh? Ah? Night, you say?” 7 

“Did you see anyone . . . unlock my door?” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Foster. His wattles shook. 
“Lock your door, young man. Terrible thing, murder. 
Woman strangled. In her gyn room. Surprised, eh? 
Didn’t know we had a murder in the building, eh? Oh, 
yes. Oh, yes. Well, they wouldn’t have told you. If you 
didn’t see it in the papers, so much the better. Yes. But 
you look in the papers. It’s in there. Murder—that’s not 
fooling around. So lock your door. About all you can 
do. Fella murdered a woman, he’ll murder a man or any- 
body else. ’Scuse me—work to get on with. Lived here 
fourteen years. But lock your door and windows, too, 
Pd say.” Mr. Foster had his own door open, ready to 
plunge into his den. “And then forget it,” he snapped, 
with a sudden air of tough readiness for death or anything, 
and he went in. 

Johnny went on downstairs, astonished and bemused. 
He hesitated at the superintendent’s door. Rang, but no 
one answered. He went on out into the street. Bemused. 

No, they hadn’t told him, Johnny Baer, who had 
wanted a small furnished apartment, handy to the studio. 
He'd heard nothing about any murder in this building. 
About any woman strangled in her own room. Well, they 
certainly wouldn’t have told him if the woman had been, 
for instance, Margaret Cannaday. “In the hospital, not 
expected to return.” That would be a nice euphemism for 
violent death. 

But then, if Margaret Cannaday had been strangled 
months ago, who had been sitting in his chair last night? 


The Stevenses, who had asked Johnny to their dinner 
party, had also asked Diana Parr. She was a girl around 
town. Sometimes she had a job, sometimes not. When 
she did, it was in the fringes of show business, radio, TV 
or motion pictures. The people seemed to attract her. 
There was an aura of finaricial security about her. She 
dressed well and didn’t mind the fits of unemployment. 
She never said a lot about circumstances, but it was known 
that she lived in the same house with her father and her 
stepmother (whom she openly detested), and that her 
father indulged her because of this. She had no particular 
talent nor driving ambition, either—only a certain rest- 
lessness. 

She herself was very attractive, but although she had 
the gift of wearing clothes well, always appearing to be 
perfectly groomed without effort, and although she was 
both good-looking and intelligent, women didn’t dislike 
her. Diana’s breezy honesty took the curse away. Men 
liked her, too. There was no nonsense about Diana, they 
would have said. Such a bright young modern, competent, 
forthright, and never dull. 

But as soon as Johnny Baer had come into her ken, 
Diana’s restlessness had focused. People thought she acted 


like a child who sees the one chocolate in the box that’s 
wrapped in shy paper and wants that one, not knowing or 
yet caring what’s inside, but crying to get it for the 
pleasure of finding out. Everybody knew she was after 
Johnny. She said so. Nobody understood it. 
Johnny didn’t understand it, either. Yet Johnny 
Baer, and he only, thought of her as someone lonely. 

Surely here at the Stevenses, in the after-dinner buzz, 
it was Johnny himself who seemed preoccupied and apart, 
and a good deal lonelier than Diana, whose pretty face 
had been animated and whose voice had been giving as 
good as it got, during all the party so far. 

She came across the Stevenses’ rug. “Aw, whatsa 
matter, Johnny? You’ve been in such a fog. Wake up. 
You’re here.” She swiveled and fell into the seat beside 
him. “I’m here, too, if you’d only take some notice. Aw, 
Johnny, whatsa matter?” Her sleek dark head fell on the 
cushion. Her well-kept brows were mocking herself for 
caring, but her dark eyes cared. 

Johnny couldn’t answer with that ridiculous sentence. 
(Somebody’s been sitting in my chair.) He asked instead, 
lightly, “You ever listen to my stuff on the air, Di?” 

“Certainly. Once or twice I did. To get the pitch, 
you know? Frankly, I can’t stay awake all night every 
night. Why? Do you want me to listen, Johnny?” She 
lifted a glass. “Drink? Some of mine?” 

“No, no. I’ve got to go to work in about a minute.” 
He steered her hand and the glass away. When she was 
in this mood, Diana was difficult. But Johnny was always 
patient. Diana had never said anything troubled her. 
Yet he, and he only, sensed that under her bright and bold 
confessions of devotion there ran an undercurrent .. . 
desperate and sad. “You don’t know where I live, do 
you, Di?” he asked her. 

“Maybe.” Her white teeth took the rim of the glass 
playfully, for a moment. “I wish you'd invite me. In- 
stead of driving me to drink with your indifference, the 
way you do.” 

Johnny ignored this. 
thing about a murder at 
fully around. 

“When was this, Johnny?” 

“Got no head for street numbers. myself,” another 
guest said. - 

“Murders, we’ve had a million of them. Why d’you 
ask, Johnny?” 

“Happens to be my apartment building.» Somebody 
just told me there’d been a murder there.” 

“What’s it got to do with you?” said Diana rather 
belligerently. Her brows drew together. 

“Whatever it was happened before I moved in,” said 
Johnny mildly. “Got to go, folks. Thanks for every- 
thing.” He patted Diana’s cheek with two fingers. 

“Tomorrow night?” she said for all to hear. “Dinner? 
Musso’s, in the back? Please, Johnny.” 

Johnny hesitated just a beat. People waited to hear 
what he would answer. He didn’t think of that, but 
thought for some reason she needed him or believed she 
did. Because he didn’t think, this was all an act to em- 
barrass him, Johnny wasn’t embarrassed. Nor did he 
preen himself. He said, lightly, “All right, Di. Good 
night, all.” 

After Johnny had gone, Diana made one of her forth- 
right statements. “Call a cab for me, Steve?” she said. 
“Maybe it’s corny, but for me the party’s over.” 

“Di,” said her hostess with mixed intentions, some 
sie and some not, “don’t you think a little more finesse, 

lear... ?” 

“Well now, if you'll mind your business, dear,” Diana 
said brightly, “I’ll try to manage mine.” 

All those at the party enjoyed Diana, never had found 
her poor company. But something had risen in them now. 
They were not, in this matter of Johnny Baer, on her side, 
and when she left they showed it. 


“Say, anybody here know any- 
Selma?” He looked hope- 
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“‘Where’s the smart money?” someone said dryly in 
her wake. “Will she get him?” 

“Diana, the huntress,” murmured Joe, the philosophic 
type in the corner. 

“Of course, she’ll get him,” said the host angrily. 
“Simple guy like Johnny, he’s wide open. If she goes 
around acting that hungry long enough in enough public 
places, why, he’s not going to be able to help himself. He'll 
marry her, just to be nice.” 

“You’d think she’d make a fool of herself, but some- 
how it seems to put Aim on a spot.” 

“Maybe she knows what she’s doing,” the hostess 
.said thoughtfully. 

“Maybe.” The philosophic type was gloomy. “Or 
maybe the huntress is in the snare.’ 

“Anybody else would clobber her but good. Johnny’ll 
never. Too soft. That’s his trouble.” 

“That I don’t agree,” said the philosophic type, rous- 
ing himself and interrupting. “Necessarily. You make a 
mistake to confuse the compassionate with the soft. By 
soft you mean weak and pushable, but the Compassionate 
Man, like the Full Man of the Renaissance, is the fruit 
which this century is going to have to bear or else.” 

“Listen, Joe—break that down so a schmoe like me 
can get what you're talkin’... .” 

“Never mind the Renaissance. Who’s got time?” 

“What’s this about Johnny Baer? He’s just a country 
lad, I thought. Sweet fella.” : 

“You ever listen to Johnny around three-four a.M.?” 
asked Joe. “Listen, some night. You might, though I 
doubt it, see what I mean.” 

“Tve listened,” said one. “The boy’s got a good solid 
homespun angle, that’s all. He’s going to make a fortune 
on it. You realize that, don’t you?” 

“I can’t help it if he makes money,” said Joe stub- 
bornly. He got up to leave. “I say Johnny’s expanding in 
the direction of compassion. I don’t say he knows it.” 

“Well, I’m afraid of it,” the host said. “If Johnny 
gets feeling sorry for Di. . . that’s just what’s going to 
throw him.” 

“Compassion,” said Joe sonorously, “is not weakness, 
but strength. Or if I’m wrong, split atom, and I don’t 
care.” He shook his finger. 

“And don’t call Johnny simple. Because I'll tell you 
this. Beside him, Diana walks in primitive simplicity. . . . 
Don’t laugh,” he said balefully as they laughed and shook 
their heads. 

“What a Type!” they said when he had gone. 


But Diana Parr, who let herself into a silent house and 
fumbled her way to her room and sat disconsolately on her 
bed, thought of herself as unbearably complex. She tried 

. it was her creed .. . to be brutally honest and to 
understand herself. She knew she was in a blind alley. 
She knew her father’s marriage was a’ thorn in her heart, 
and she knew it was a human and even a common reaction. 
She sometimes sneered at her own stubborn wound. She 
knew her presence in this house was an ungracious one; 
she didn’t deceive herself about that. But she had no 
drive to get away, nowhere to go, nothing to do, no pull 
so strong as this daily chance to be flippantly hostile and so 
have her revenge, Diana wasn’t proud of it. She saw it 
clearly and helplessly. But to understand herself was not 
enough. To watch herself turn in an emotional trap did 
not get her out of it. It is easy to know you’re unhappy 
and wrong, she reasoned to herself, and even to know why. 
Easy to wish you could change in a day. Not so easy to do 
it. This was her despair. 

But now there was Johnny Baer, and why she was so 
drawn to him she did not know. Why Johnny? Why did 
his voice pull on her heart? Why did she watch his mouth? 
Why did the touch of his fingers on her cheek burn there 
still? Diana was willing to believe in chemistry, but that 
wasn’t all. There was‘a thing in Johnny’s eyes she’d seen 


nowhere else—some clear, deep, strong thing. It drew. 
It appealed. It promised. Yes, it was a promise. With 
him, through him, she might break this spell and root out 
the bitterness that was so destroying her. 

If only Johnny loved her and she could throw her 
whole life into his hands. 

She turned on her radio. She listened to him some- 
what more than she had confessed. She put her face in the 
pillow and lay there, fully dressed, a long hour. Cool, 
competent Diana, lonely, and sick with some nameless 
wish, although tomorrow she would seem gay and crisp 
and predatory as ever. 


Johnny Baer sat on a plain 
chair before a table in an inner 
room. It had a window to an- 
other room and none to the 
weather. There was a water 
cooler in here with him, and a bulletin board, dusty. 
cabinets and odd coffee cartons. On the table was the 
microphone, Johnny’s connection with the outer world. 
Submerged, enclosed—even so, he knew the progress of 
the night. Knew when the city’s turbulence diminished, 
when the lights winked out in the houses that hung on the 
hills, when the bars closed and the traffic waned, until 
the sudden taxi spurted in the empty block and the car 
tracks were quiet iron, and the cat-sneak of the prowl cars 
grew tigerish by contrast. 

He knew the deepening suburban silences, where the 
street lamps shed their constant light through the flutter 
and interruption of moving branches, when a footfall- on 
the sidewalk became an uproar., He timed, in his mind, 
the whole earth’s turn through shadow, when it was darkest 
and most silent, and when the mountains would catch the 
promise of tomorrow’s sun, when birds sang, and the little 
cool winds blew around the concrete corners just before 
dawn. Johnny felt it was his job to know. 

For the first hour or so of his stint, he usually had 
visitors coming and going . . . people wanting him to plug 
certain songs, play certain recordings, or who came to 
present him with yet more recordings to add to his vast 
stock—people in the trade who knew enough to fall silent 
when his red light was on and his, microphone open— 
irreverent, shop-talking people, passing the time of night. 
During these early hours, Johnny played popular stuff 
and all his remarks were light and gay. 

He did almost everything himself—put himself off and 
on the air with the buttons, announced, gave the com- 
mercials, inserting his own flavor. 

He did not play the records. He and Gordon, the 
engineer, worked out a log.beforehand—the sequence of 
records that Gordon would put on the turntables where he 
was alone, surrounded by gadgetty embankments in the 
next room just beyond the glass. 

But about two-thirty or three in the morning, Johnny 
began to discourage the visitors, brush them out, and 
adjust to a difference. Because out in the real night 
(always held clearly in Johnny’s imagination) by this time, 
groups of people would be breaking up and couples 
separating. Most of the lighthearted would be asleep. . . . 
The gay ones needed him no more. Those listening to the 
radio through the small late-early hours were the true 
members of a strange fraternity. Each of them was out 
there in the night alone, except for him. 

Johnny felt his responsibility. So he kept the giddy 
night owls from disturbing him, and he got down to his 
job. About three a.m. that Wednesday morning, somebody 
phoned a request for a song called “Wait, Love, for Me.” 
The lone operator relayed the message. Johnny ignored 
it. They didn’t often upset the log. Also—he had his 
own taboos, just as he had certain duties, invented by him. 

Four o'clock, lounging in the chair, coat off, tie 
hanging, dark hair furrowed by his restless fingers, 
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Johnny said, “Here ‘comes a special.” The engineer. with 
the record ready, listened in spite of himself. Johnny’s 
specials were always a surprise. Never knew what the 
guy would say. 

Johnny sent his warm, grainy voice out over his con- 
nections. “O.K. This one’s special for those who couldn’t 
get to sleep:tonight, somehow or other. Lying on the bed? 
Can’t conk yourself out, eh? Cant get dreaming?” 
Johnny might have been a neighbor down the hall—in the 
dormitory—poking his tousled head in at anybody’s door. 
“Well, one thing I want to tell you. You don’t have to 
watch it. This night is going to go along without you 
looking at it. You can take your eye off. There’s lots of 
people watching it. PU watch it.” 

(Nobody would ever know how many, or if any, 
mouths smiled suddenly in the dark, how many tired bodies 
relaxed on the mattress.) 

“Now, listen,” Johnny argued pleasantly. “Put your 
face on the cool side of the pillow. I’m playing you a little 
lullaby.” 

Gordon, the engineer, started the lullaby spinning, 
and sucked his cheek. Lullaby at four a.m. Clever. this 
Johnny Baer. The mail he got, the mail he'd get on a 
simple, corny gimmick like that. Gordon was envious. 
He thought Johnny sure had a racket. Didn’t need any 
technical training, even. All he had to do, sit there, talk 
a little bit. Not only he got paid, he got famous. Gordon 
had seen the mail. 

Five a.M. Johnny had been brooding about a woman, 
strangled in her room (while in his mind ran the refrain, 
Who’s been sitting in my chair?), so he said, impulsively, 
softly, into his microphone, “Little extra special, I'd like 
to slip it in here. Little tune, just special for any ghosts 
around tonight. Now, take it easy, all you restless spirits—” 

Gordon was galvanized. He started the quiet little 
tune. But he knew the sponsor wasn’t going to like this 
particular Johnny Baer special. He shook his head, look- 
ing at Johnny’s form bent over his table in there behind 
the glass. He said to the man at the transmitter (one other 
waking, working soul to whom they could talk), “Oh. oh 
... “Matter?” “Baer put his foot in his mouth.” 
“Yeah?” A yawn crossed space from the hilltop where 
the transmitter was. 

Night spun along toward day. 

Johnny, having piped in Wednesday’s dawn, felt all 
his connections go dead at six a.M. Normally he hung 
around; he had a big, leisurely breakfast (supper for him) 
and swapped shop talk with the early birds. 

But today he ate quickly and walked briskly home- 
ward through the waking streets in the clean charm of the 
morning. He ran lightly upstairs and executed his quick 
rhythm—key, door, light on. “The little room was orderly 
and silent. His big chair was empty and perfectly smooth. 

Johnny felt disappointment. He told himself not to 
be stupid. Just the same, he went nearer to peer at the 
things on the coffee table. As he bent over, his hand 
came to rest on the little plastic box of the radio. 

It was hot! Johnny patted it, once, twice. He felt a 
surge of delighted excitement. Hot! Been in use, then, 
and not long turned off, either. KOZT. Quickly Johnny 
touched the bulb in the lamp over his chair and drew 
back from the burning. Hot! So! Somebody didn’t 
sit in the dark! 

Johnny sat down in his big brown chair and stared 
around him. Safe enough to turn on the light, sure, with 
his windows always covered. But who? Who sat there? 
Why? 

No ghost, of course. That was silly, and pretty 
damned whimsical, and Johnny, himself, was fairly sure 
he’d get called on it. But, damn it, he hoped it wasn’t 
Diana Parr who had been sitting in his chair. As it 
might be, after all. 

He checked back to remember her face, her eyes. 
Was she teasing him? Was it a part of her campaign 


to come here by night and pretend this secret sentimental- 
ity? Why else would the somebody who sat in his chair 
tune in to KOZT and listen to him? Wait a minute, 
Johnny. Whoa, boy. There’s a good and simple reason. 
If Johnny is talking in the studio, then Johnny is not on 
his way home. Whoever sat in the chair didn’t intend to 
get caught there. And that was it, and it didn’t have to 
be a crush or that sort of thing at all. 

Then Johnny looked down at Margaret Cannaday’s 
book, and he picked it up and the excitement surged again. 
The blue ribbon bookmark was farther on’ in the book 
than he had left it. Somebody had been reading. 

Johnny got up and inspected every inch of his chair, 
his table. Every thread, every crack. There was a 
chocolate-brown antimacassar on the back of the chair, 
too, where the head falls, and caught in a pin, Johnny 
found one human hair. 

He took it to the window; he thrust back the draperies 
and looked at it in the daylight. 

“Of course,” said Johnny to himself. (Baer asks, 
Who’s been sitting in my chair? And what is the answer, 
in the children’s story?) He rubbed his whiskers. ‘Who 
else? It’s Goldilocks!” He rolled the blonde hair in his 
fingers and set it spinning and shining. 

A golden hair never came from Diana Parr’s dark 
head—and a hair as long as this never came from the 
back of a man’s head, either. It was Goldilocks, whoever 
she was. None other! Johnny laughed. In a way. he 
was delighted. 

He took off his coat, washed. The towel stopped 
halfway to his face. Before it moved on, his face was air- 


dried. He lit a cigarette and put it out again. He put 
on his coat. 
It was only seven-twenty in the morning. Elderly 


people were often early risers. The- question was, could 
he make Mr. Foster hear without arousing the whole 
building? 

To his surprise, Mr. Foster's door across the hall 
opened promptly after Johnny punched the bell. The old 
gentleman was not only up; he was dressed and working. 

“I want to talk to you, sir.” Johnny exaggerated his 
lip action. “May I have a minute?” 

The old eyes looked cold but acquiescent. “Come in.” 
He closed the door, and Johnny saw the little signal light 
connected with the bell. His phone in the broadcasting 
room had the same device—sight for sound. Mr. Foster 
said fussily, “What can I do for you? Pretty busy.” 

There was a round pedestal table in the middle of the 
room, relic of a golden-oak dining-room suite. It was 
covered with a square fringed cloth and on the cloth a 
bewilderment of books and many papers with lists of 
words on them. In this array, Mr. Foster was working 
at a board on which was thumbtacked a large grid. He 
had been carefully blackening certain of the squares. and 
now he sat down, contemplated the emerging pattern lov- 
ingly, and went back to completing it. 

Johnny looked around. The room was crowded and 
cluttered, but clean. The bed was spread over, although 
lumpily. Chairs and floor were piled with newspapers. 
On the dresser Johnny spotted what he had been looking 
for—the old man’s hearing aid. Johnny went and got it 
and held it out to him, 

“Oh, all right,” said Mr. Foster petulantly. He put 
it on. “Dang thing makes my head ache. Go ahead. 
Go ahead.” 5 

“You said something last evening about a murder in 
this building,” Johnny began, loud and slow. 

“I can hear you,” said Mr. Foster testily. 

“I came to ask you more about it. When was this, 
sir?” 

“Last March,” said Mr. Foster promptly, briefly, and, 
Johnny had no doubt, accurately. 

“You said it was a woman killed. Can you tell me 
who she was?” 
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“Certainly,” said Mr. Foster. “Her name was Sally 
Millerton . . . Millington. . . some such name. She lived 
on the ground floor, front apartment, 1B, directly across 
from the superintendent.” 


“I... see,” said Johnny in a minute. 
Mr. Foster blackened a square. “Is that all?” His 
pencil rose. 


“Was she a blonde?” burst Johnny. 

“No, she had what used to be called hennaed hair,” 
said Mr. Foster with that same remarkable air of efficiency 
and precision. “I don’t know what it’s called now. I 
mean hair artificially colored, red or auburn.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny grinning. “I understand.” 

“That all?” The old man’s eyes weren’t curious. 
He didn’t care why Johnny wanted to know these. things. 

Johnny said, “Pardon me, but what I’m really trying 
to find out is .. . what made you tell me about a murder” 
—Johnny spread his hands—“‘that took place last March 
on the first floor?” 

“Advised you to.lock your doors and windows,” 
snapped Mr. Foster, “didn’t I? Didn’t you look in the 
newspapers?” i 

“What papers, sir?” 

“Any papers,” said Mr. Foster irritably. “Yesterday’s. 
Today’s. The man who strangled her to death escaped 
from custody last Sunday and is still at large, the last I 
read. What did you think I was telling you? Why didn’t 
you do as I said? You young people never really listen 
any more.” His voice diminished; his head shook. He 
was going to take off the hearing aid. 

Johnny said, “Now, just a minute, sir. Please. Who 
is this escaped man? What’s his name?” 

“Vincent Marsh.” Mr. Foster knew all the answers. 
But he looked up at Johnny hostilely with his old lids pulled 
as wide as they could go. “Why don’t you do as I say 


Why ask me?” Mr. 


and read about it in the papers? 
“Help yourself. It’s all 


Foster gestured around the room. 
there.” He colored a square. 

- Johnny reached out for a morning paper which he had 
already seen at breakfast time. The story was staccato. 
Killer loose. Thought to be headed south. The recapitu- 
lation of the crime was extremely brief and did not mention 


the street and number of this apartment house. His 
victim’s name was Sally Milliken. 
Johnny’s eyes checked one thing more. Description 


of the wanted man. Eyes brown, hair black. Complexion 
swarthy. He let the paper rustle downward. Well, who- 
ever had been sitting in his chair wasn’t Vincent Marsh, an 
escaped murderer. 

“Then,” said Johnny loudly, for Mr. Foster was 
blackening squares with swift and happy skill. “The whole 
thing’s got nothing at all to-do with- my apartment or 
Margaret Cannaday?” : 

“Margaret Cannaday,” said Mr. Foster. The pencil 
tipped, and he frowned. “Margaret Cannaday. Oh, yes— 
she was his girl friend, fiancée, whatever you'd call her.” 

“Whose girl friend?” 

“Vincent Marsh’s.” ' 

“What did she have to do with it?” Johnny was 
fierce in his surprise. 

“Why, nothing,” said Mr. Foster, with a cold flick of 
the eye. “She collapsed when they arrested the fella. 
Don’t blame her. Imagine she hadn’t expected him to kill 
somebody on his way upstairs, y'know. They had to cart 
her off to some hospital. She was still there, still alive, at 


the time of the trial. I know that. I wonder if she re; 
covered, or what.” 

“I... wonder .. . myself,” said Johnny between 
gasps. “Listen, Mr. Foster—can you tell me one thing 
more?” 
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“Mr. Baer,” said the old gentleman sternly. “There’s 
no use your wasting my time. I keep trying to tell you. 
Now, I was here in my room the night the murder was 
committed and the police were called and the man was 
rousted out and arrested and that girl across the hall taken 
away in the ambulance. I was right here. However, I 
didn’t hear too well, as you know, and I have my work. 
Perhaps I don’t try... .” The old man’s voice began to 
diminish again as if he despaired of making Johnny 
understand. 

“You mean,” said Johnny with neither astonishment 
nor contempt, “you read about it in the papers, sir?” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Foster with a defensive glare. 
“Everything I know about it I read in the newspapers the 
next morning or thereafter. I take all the papers because 
of the crosswords, you understand, and my competitors, 
and so...” The old man shrugged. He expected a pity- 
ing smile. 

“It must spare you a lot of shocks and surprises,” 
said Johnny Baer in his warm relaxed voice, “just to read 
all about it.” He nodded seriously. 

Old Mr. Foster laid his pencil down. For the first 
time, he really looked at Johnny. “That’s right. Age and 
infirmity cut me off,” he said, “but not entirely. I merely 
get everything secondhand, and I don’t know but what 
you're right, young man. At my age with my infirmity, 
perhaps it’s just as well. Preserves me, eh?” Now the 
old man smiled. The lines on his face were rearranged. 
“If there’s anything more I could tell you,” he said in a 
cordial way, “I’d be very happy to do so. But you can 
look the whole thing up, you know.” 

“Just one thing, right now. I wonder if you remem- 
ber. ... Is Margaret Cannaday a blonde?” 

“Now, I do believe she was,” said Mr. Foster thought- 
fully, “at that time.” He chuckled. “Of course, by now, 
she may be hennaed, too. If she’s alive, that is.” 

“I have a hunch that she’s alive,” said Johnny Baer, 
softly. 

Mr. Foster heard him, but Mr. Foster had no ques- 
tions. Perhaps he felt he would read about it, one day, 
in the papers. “Well,” he said, “if so, I hope she’s over 
that nasty business. She was a pleasant little girl, smiled 
in the halls, very pleasant... .” 

“Was she?” Johnny rose, because Mr. Foster’s pencil 
was hovering. “How old?” 

“Quite young,” said Mr. Foster, and sighed. “Oh, 
Of course, there'll be her pictures in the papers. 


yes. 
Well, good day, Mr. Baer,” and he added, sur- 


Going? 


prisingly, “Thanks for stopping by.” 


So Johnny went home again with new pieces for his 
puzzle and some of the old ones shaped differently from 
what he had expected. Start at the beginning. Somebody 
was sitting in his chair. It was no friend or acquaintance. 
It was not Diana Parr. It wasn’t the superintendent or the 
superintendent’s wife. It certainly wasn’t old Mr. Foster. 
And he didn’t think it was an escaped murderer.any more 
than it was the hennaed ghost of his victim. He thought 
... he really began to believe that it was Margaret Canna- 
day. 

And who was Margaret Cannaday? Female. Neat, 
dainty, a reader of romances, blonde and quite young. 
Quite young, from Mr. Foster? Johnny realized she could 
be eighteen or fifty-two. Whatever age, she was girl friend 
(or within some of that designation’s very great latitude) 
to a murderer. 

Then why did she come here by night? Sit in the 
chair? Listen to the radio? Wait? Since she came on 
the heels of the news of the murderer’s escape, Johnny 
thought he knew. He guessed it was a rendezvous. 


Wednesday evening, about seven, Johnny sidled be- 
hind the table at Musso’s and sat down beside ‘Diana. He 
had a paperful of notes. He said, “Sorry I’m late. I’ve 
been down browsing through some back files. Finding out 
more about that murder.” 

“Oh, Johnny, why do you want to bother . . .? 

“Tell you in a minute. Di, you’ve got a pretty hard 
head. Help me with this, will you?” 

She pouted. “You’re late.” 

“I know. I’m sorry. I’m telling you why.” He or- 
dered food for them. “Now,” he said, “listen to this.” 

“You really want me to? You’re not going to tell me 
how nice I look or how good I smell? You want to tell me 
about a murder case. You want me to use my hard head.” 

Johnny said, gently, “It’s something I’m so full of, but 
if it bores you. . .” 

“I’m kidding, stupid,” said Diana. “All right, tell 
me, then.” She sighed and clasped her thin, restless, ring- 
less hands. “I don’t know why I put up with you, Johnny 
Baer.” 

“T don’t know, either,” said Johnny absent-mindedly. 
“Now, first, I snitched a picture. Look at this.” It was a 
bad newspaper cut. 

“So?” said Diana. Her lids flattened. 

“That’s a girl named Margaret Cannaday. She’s 
quite -young—twenty years old. She used to live in my 
apartment.” (Diana looked up sideways.) “She had a 
boy friend,” Johnny went on, “a fiancé, in fact. They were 
planning to get married. His name is Vincent Marsh.” 

“Um hum,” said Diana, with a thud of recognition. 
“Go on, Johnny.” She leaned her cheek upon her hand. 

“Now, here is what the papers say happened, as 
straight as I can figure it out. 

“One night they have a date. She’s going to cook a 
meal for him. She doesn’t feel too well, so they haven’t 
planned to go out.” Johnny himself was seeing this as 
Diana never could, because he knew the dishes that would 
have been out of the cupboards. He knew the cupboards. 
He knew the ornery little stove. 

“Vincent is due at her place about six o’clock,” Johnny 
went on, while Diana listened carefully. “A few minutes 
before six, the superintendent of the building, whose name 
is Pat McColl . . . I know him; he’s still there . . . is going 
down in the elevator from the top floor to the cellar. That 
elevator is so closed in, all you can hear while you're rid- 
ing is the noise it makes. But there’s a diamond-shaped 
pane_of glass in the outer door on each floor. Now, just 
as Pat is sinking past the first floor, he sees, through this 
pane, momentarily, this man, Vincent Marsh. He sees a 
tenant named Sally Milliken, standing in the open door of 
her apartment, evidently speaking to Marsh. He can’t hear 
what they are saying. He sees this Marsh start to go in to 
her apartment. Clear, so far?” 


3) 
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“Yes, certainly.” 

“All right. McColl checks the time, because it’s so 
near his dinner time. But he has a chore to do in the base- 
ment, so he goes and does it. About ten or fifteen minutes 
later, he comes up. Miss Milliken’s door is ajar. McColl’s 
on the way to his dinner; he lives right across the hall. But 
there is a whistling tea kettle whistling like crazy in there, 
and nobody turns it off. So first he taps, and then he rings 
the bell, and finally he pushes the door wide enough to find 
her body. 

“Sally Milliken has been strangled with the cord of her 
electric clock. She had fought some, evidently. The plug 
has been pulled out of the wall; the clock is busted. The 
clock says six-fifteen. Pat makes the time close to that. 
It’s six-fourteen by him.” 

“Was his watch right?” said Diana. 

“Near enough normal so he knows hers is wrong. 

“He calls the cops. Tells all. He knows Vincent 
Marsh comes there to see Margaret Cannaday. So the cops 
go upstairs to see Vincent Marsh. There they are, the two 
of them. Margaret Cannaday is ill. She’s lying down. 

“Vincent says, why, yes, the woman did speak to him. 
She wanted the time, he says. But he didn’t go into her 
apartment. He swears McColl never could have seen that. 
They ask what time he got to Margaret’s apartment. He 
says, on time. Six o’clock or as near as makes no differ- 
ence. And Margaret Cannaday swears to it. 

“But meanwhile, somebody hunting around finds a 
letter that Sally Milliken’s had half-written on her desk. 
From which I quote in part. ‘Guess who’s got a girl friend 
in the building! Vic Manelli! Remember him? What 
she doesn’t know won’t hurt her, eh? But what I could 
tell her about him!’ 

“With this clue, somebody remembers marks and de- 
scriptions, and Vincent Marsh does look an awful lot like 
one Vic Manelli, who is known unfavorably in Chicago. So 
it looks funny, and they start pressing him. Margaret Can- 
naday is hysterical. She doesn’t believe any of it, and he 
swears he is innocent; she must believe in him and wait 
....” Anguish, Johnny was thinking, should leave color 
on a room. How could blue stay tranquil, or brown so neat 
and calm? 

“Go on,” said Diana. 

“Mercifully, I guess, she passes out. Vincent is under 
arrest, pending investigation. Margaret’s so sick she’s 
taken to a hospital, where, incidentally, she stays for a 
couple of months. Meantime, Vincent—or Vic—is tried 
and convicted. In the first place, he’s Vic Manelli, all 
right. And Sally did know him in Chicago. This is 
proved, and he admits it. In fact, he must have as good as 
broken on the witness stand. Margaret Cannaday, on her 
hospital bed, swears an affidavit. She thought, at first, that 
Vincent was nearly twenty minutes late that night. But 
he said her clock was way off. He checked it with his own 
watch and reset her clock . . . before the cops came.” 

“Well?” Diana frowned. “I suppose he changed the 
clock to make himself an alibi.” 

“Margaret wouldn’t question anything he did,” 
Johnny said. He felt it like a pain in the face. 

“Well, what about it?” asked Diana sharply. 

“All right. He got away. He’s loose on the country- 
side. They think he’s heading south.” 

“I recognized the name,” said Diana crisply. “And 
so?” 

“Do you think he killed that Sally woman? Or didn’t 
he?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sakes, Johnny, of course he did. 
You're not going on one of these crusades. . . .” 

“No, no,” said Johnny. “Just tell me this. Do you 
think Margaret Cannaday still believes he’s innocent?” 

“How on earth should I know?” Diana bristled. 
“What do you want to know for? Do you know this girl?” 
Her nail tapped the picture. These people to her were 
newspaper characters, more of the sorry front-page mil- 


lions. But suddenly the girl in the picture took on life. 
If Johnny knew her, liked her, then she pertained to Diana. 

But Johnny said, “I’ve never seen her. Never.” 
“Then what’s your problem?” Diana was truly puz- 
zled. 

“I don’t understand. You see...” But he drew back. 

Diana sensed that drawing back. She began to speak 
in her quick, blithe way. She would talk about this murder 
if Johnny wanted. “Whats to understand?” she said. 
“All that about the clock. . . . He’s desperate. He’s lying. 
Looks plain enough, what happened. This Sally piece was 
out of his past. She opened her door and tried for black- 
mail, maybe. Pay me money or go to jail.” Diana 
aropin “He didn’t want to do either. So he strangled 

er.” 

“He wasn’t wanted by the law,” Johnny said patient- 
ly. “Hed been in trouble; there was the record. But no 
question of jail.” 

“Well, he didn’t want something in his past to come 
out, that’s sure. Or he wouldn’t have strangled her.” 

“I don’t see how you can have it both ways,” said 
Johnny. “She had something to tell, because he killed her. 
He killed her because she had something to tell.” 

“Well, that’s probably exactly the way it was, and it 
happens every day,” said Diana cheerfully. “Besides, in 
that letter she wrote she had something to tell.” 

Johnny listened to her respectfully. He conceded that 
this sounded simple and clear. It was too simple. 

“It seems such a terrible motive,” he said unhappily. 

“Why can’t you understand it, though? This Sally 
was going to be trouble for him. That’s obvious.” 

“So he killed her,” said Johnny heavily. “As simple 
as that. Ah, that’s terrible.’ And to himself came the 
nagging lack of conviction. Justice sometimes gave the 
wrong verdict. 

Diana’s bracelets rattled and brought Johnny’s 
thoughts sharply back to the present. “Of course, it’s 
terrible, but what’s it to you, Johnny?” She slipped her 
hands around his sleeve. “I suppose living there . . . is that 
it?” She thought, meltingly, Ah, this tender heart! “Why 
do you have to understand it?” she asked him seriously. 

But Johnny looked away from her dark eyes. For 
himself, he would have risked telling Diana. But the risk 
was not his own. So he couldn’t say, Because she’s been 
sitting in my chair and I don’t know what I ought to do. 
He said, “Tell me this, Di. What will his girl do now?” 

“This girl?” Diana tapped the picture. Two wide- 
spaced eyes, a round chin, was about all you could see. 

“Suppose, now that he’s free, he comes to where she 
is. What will she do?” 

“Depends,” said Diana. “If she’s smart and wants 
to keep out of trouble, she’ll have a cop handy. But maybe 
she was a criminal type herself, for all you know. Or, may- 
be she’s nuts enough about him to try and take off with him 
to South America or someplace.” She felt a queer pang, 
momentarily. “Do they have money?” she asked quickly. 

“That I don’t know. I shouldn’t think so.” 

“Without money, they'll get nowhere.” 

“Read all about it,”” murmured Johnny. He had to ad- 
mit that Diana’s list of possibilities made sense. And 

Clee 
Their coffee came. “Nothing to worry about, John- 
ny,” said Diana coaxingly. “They'll get this Vincent. 
They usually do.” She looked around the cozy restaurant. 
“Wonder where he is. . . .” With her shoulder close to 
Johnny’s, she had a vision of the two of them here, warm 
and about to be fed, and a man hiding in terror and cold. 
She didn’t want to think about it. There was nothing she 
could do about it. It was too bad that such things could 
be. But in all this warm, crowded room, nobody else was 
thinking about it. Rebelliously, she picked up her glass. 
“Well, here’s to crime,” she said. 

The moment the flippant words fell out of her mouth, 
she was sorry. She wanted to cry, Ah. Johnny, what I 
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mean is... Don’t suffer; don’t wear yourself down about a 
thing like this. You had nothing to do with it. Ah, John- 
ny, don’t be so tenderhearted. People get themselves into 
these terrible things. You can’t let it upset you. 

What she heard herself say was: “Ah, Johnny, I wish 
you’d worry about me.” She bit her lip. 

Johnny leaned back. There was that mysterious thing 
in his eyes. Diana closed her own. “Johnny,” she said 
in a low, tense voice, “if you don’t like me at all, I wish 
you'd say so.” 

“I would, if I didn’t,” he said easily. He began to put 
his notes in his pockets. 

“Talk about it, if you want to,” she cried. 

“No, it upsets you,” he said gently. 


Vincent Marsh was, right then, in the dingy storeroom 
back of an auto-accessory store in Santa Maria, talking to 
aman. The man said, “Any friend of Kelly’s, I know 
you'll pay me.”. The man’s voice meant to be jaunty and 
hearty, but it was not. 

“PII feel better now,” Vincent Marsh said. His som- 
ber eyes in their deep sockets probed and inquired this 
man’s intentions. “I needed a gun,” said Marsh. “Pll 
get word to Kelly if I can, that you were mighty obliging.” 

“Tha’s all right,” the man said. “Kelly’s coming out 
in about six months, eh?” He cleared his throat. “Excuse 
me. I’m not going to ask you no questions. But don’t tell 
me your plans. I never saw you.” 


“That’s right,” Vincent said. He went out the back. 


It was dark. 
The man in the storeroom was very carefully and in- 
nocently busy for a while. Because it was dark, and the 


_visitor so desperate, the man thought he had better notify 
the police, sooner or later, but not yet, because he was 
afraid. 


Johnny came into his office, 
which was down the hall from 
the broadcasting room, and 
slouched up to his desk. The man 

vi y from the advertising agency 
said, “I got to pass you the word, and the word is bad so 
I'll say it. The sponsor wants no. part of the spirit world, 
and he’s fit to be.” 


“George,” said Johnny mildly, “I say what I want.. 


Remember ?” 

“I know it, but you got to have judgment. Judgment 
is judgment.” George spread his hands. 

“Just so you remember, I say what I want,” Johnny 
sat down. “Pll say O.K. No ghosts, no spirits. I agree.” 

“Good boy!” said George, much relieved. “Say, do 
you believe in such a thing? Ghosts?” 

“You?” 

“Me? No,” said George, “but I hope I never see one. 
You see one, Johnny? Or was it supposed to be cute?” 

“Tt wasn’t cute, and I know it. Mistake, that’s all. 
Tell them I repent. Hey—look at what the mailman 
brought.” 

The desk was full of letters. 


Dear Johnny Baer: 
If I could only tell you what it meant to me last 
night... 


Dear Mr. Baer: 
I dort often write letters like this. 
think it is the first time... 


In fact, I 


Dear Johnny: 
I hope you don’t mind my addressing you so in- 
formally, but the truth is, I feel... 


George clapped him on the back. “So PI tell °em you 
repent and one mistake, you're entitled. Don’t worry 
about a thing,” he said. 


“I worry, though,” said Johnny, and George turned 
back, startled. “Sometimes I think I should quit,” Johnny 
said. “Maybe I ought to make a living some way I would 
keep my ideas to myself.” 

“Now, Johnny,” screeched George. “Don’t talk like 
this to me!” George was portly, but he fluttered just the 
same. 

Johnny said, “The world is full of criminal types, and 
it’s wicked and crooked, and everybody is mean and busy 
telling himself he isn’t, and if somebody gets in your way, 
you knock him out of it, and that’s obvious. But not to 
me. Me, I keep thinking it’s some different kind of place. 
What do I know? I don’t know a thing.” 

“So who knows anything?” George said. “Listen, 
Johnny—take crystalline B-12. Or maybe—I mean this, 
Johnny—you should get drunk. Over the week-end.” 


Later, while the earth wheeled over in the night 
shadow, Johnny Baer was on the air. Somebody had 
called again to request “Wait, Love, for Me.” Johnny 
threw the slip of paper on the floor. As the night settled 
in, he struggled to think of his people—all the lonely ones 
to whom he believed, naively or not, that his voice was 
going. But it was hard not to think of one particular 
listener in a big brown chair. 

He did his first special about three o’clock, For those 
who were sick and had to lie in bed and so had dozed too 
much in the day. Johnny was solicitous of his sick ones. 
Sometimes he went into battle against a thing he had 
read in a magazine. Four A.M. was the hour of lowest 
vitality, it said, when many people just gave up and died. 
So Johnny had an intermittent campaign which was de- 
signed to set up four A.M. as the hour of victory. There 
had been nights when Johnny sweated out the whole hour 
of three to four, playing everything cheerful he could find, 
insisting that four o'clock broke the back of the night. 
That milkmen, farm hands—lots of people alive in the 
world—called it their rising time, that sleepers began to 
twitch then and become aware, and the lonely ones were 
not at all alone, and even coffee and toast and sunrise were 
just around the corner. He would put on a stirring, 
triumphant band number when the mystic hour struck. 

But he didn’t do this, early Thursday. Gordon, sour 
and bored in his glass cage, was glad. He hated those 
nights. He thought Johnny had a lot of smart angles, but 
that one was silly. 

About a quarter of four, Johnny said, “Special.” He 
poured into the air some things he had been thinking. 
“Going to play a song for those who are waiting,” said 
Johnny Baer, “for someone to come. Maybe you're wait- 
ing for a key in the door. Or a step on the walk. Ora - 
car to pull up outside. Or maybe just a ring on the tele- 
phone and the darned thing won’t cheep. Well—wait easy. 
Whoever it is has to come in his own time, see? He’s 

ot his own deals to make with time and space. He’s real. 
ont wear yourself down, pushing his fate for him. If 
you’re there, where you’re waiting, you’ve done all your 
part. So wait easy. Listen to the music—special for you.” 

He didn’t, at once, give Gordon the signal. A beat of 
silence went out over Johnny’s connections. Then he said, 
softly, “Goldilocks, please help yourself to the porridge.” 

Gordon started the music and thought, Now what? 
And right away he considered the sponsor. But Diana 
Parr, lying awake in her bed with the radio low beside 
her ear, sat up in the dark. She said, out loud, “Goldi- 
locks! What!” 

Johnny himself leaned back and listened. He was 
smiling. On his round coffee table, at home, he’d left a 
thermos of coffee, a dainty cup, a plate of cookies. And a 
big card lettered Porridge. 


He couldn’t wait to get home. 
In fact, he didn’t stop for breakfast at all, but raced 
the few blocks as soon as he was free. He opened the door 
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ently. There was no sound within. He put up the light. 
he had gone. 

But so had the thermos, the cup and all. 

Under his bold lettering on the big white card, there 
were some daintier pencil marks: Thank you, Mr. Baer. 

His hands flew up to his bookshelves and dragged 
out one of Margaret Cannaday’s. It was like, the hand- 
writing. It was very like. So like, it must be the same. 

Johnny whirled around, peered into the bathroom and 
the closet and around the kitchenette screen. On the drain- 
board of his little sink stood the thermos, carefully washed 
and draining, and the plate of cookies on which some re- 
mained, neatly covered with waxed paper. The cup and 
saucer had been washed and dried and put away. 

After a while, a sober Johnny made his own break- 
fast. All right. Margaret Cannaday came at night and 
sat in his chair. But where did she go by day? Where did 
she live? Where was she now? 

When he judged it to be late enough, Johnny Baer 

_ called the Mrs. Percival through whom he had sublet this 
apartment and asked if he could come to see her in the 
evening. “What’s it about, please?” 

“Its about Margaret Cannaday.” 

“Oh. Oh, then please do!” Joan Percival said. “Do 
you know where she is?” 

Johnny was honest toward the voice’s anxiety. “No, 
I don’t know.” 

“Oh, but if you know anything at all . . . Pm worried 
to death about her. We live on La Cienaga.” She gave 
the number. “Can you come early? Around six? I can’t 
talk long here.” 

“T’ll see you then.” 

Johnny went to bed. Well! Margaret Cannaday 
certainly hadn’t died in that hospital. He stretched be- 
tween the sheets. Nor was she there now. Johnny was 
positive it was she who had been sitting in his chair. But 
if her friend was worried about her, that was a little bit 
alarming. 

Johnny contemplated what he could see of the ceiling. 
Vincent Marsh was still at large. The papers were sputter- 
ing rather hopelessly. Maybe somebody official ought to 
be told where Margaret Cannaday was by night. If it was 
a rendezvous. Johnny turned over. She was twenty. 
Nobody could tell what her face was like, really, from that 
picture. Somehow Johnny had a notion she was small; 
she’d fit in his pocket. He knew she was dainty. He 
liked her taste in everything but what she read. He felt 
sorry. 

How on earth had Johnny Baer lived and grown to 
be so easily sorry for a stranger? He didn’t know. May- 
be he was all wrong. Maybe there was no reason to feel 
sorry. Maybe he should hurry to give information and 
help capture two hard-boiled criminals. Maybe not. He 
had to find out. 

At six P.M. on Thursday, Johnny rang the Percivals’ 
bell. They lived in an apartment building that was bright 
and new. The Percivals had furnished their big fresh 
wide-windowed living room as best they could with a mix- 
ture of oldish stuff. No doubt some aunt or other had 
offered them the green sofa. A parent, perhaps, had 
bought a new carpet and given them the old red rug. 
Everything small—table lighter, vases, candlesticks—looked 
like a wedding present, rather too fancy for its function. 

Joan Percival was a young woman with a long, fresh- 
colored face and with glasses on her serious eyes. Johnny 
recognized something about her he’d noticed before. She 
would be “good old Joan” wherever she went, a female 
without the slightest impulse toward coquetry, endlessly 
patient, worried, and reliable. Men and women alike 
would speak of her pityingly and yet would be surprisingly 
fond of her. She would be the one in the office who col- 
lected for somebody’s wedding present, at which all the 
contributors would sneer and which the recipient would 
receive as cynically as possible—although at the moment 


of exchange all would feel a little secret pleasure, after all. 
Joan would be the one who stood in to oblige while others 
kept emotionally important engagements. .. . She was a 
nice girl. Johnny knew right away he could tell her that 
somebody was sitting in his chair. 

But Joan wasn’t receiving him alone. Her husband, 
Sidney, was there, too, and he was a different kettle of fish. 
A balding young man with hairy wrists, master of his 
house (he assumed), large, calm, and yet an impatient 
man. 
He said heartily, “Glad to meet you, Mr. Baer. Heard 
you on the air. This is a mess, eh? Joanie, here, she 
gets mixed up in the darnedest things. . . .” 

Joan said, “You’ve read the papers. You know about 
Vincent Marsh getting away?” 

“That rat!” said Sidney. 

“It’s nice of you to come,” Joan said. 
can help.” Her eyes were worried. 

“Td like to help,” said Johnny gently, “if there is 
anything I can do.” 

“We don’t know where she is. That’s what scarces me. 
And yet I... I don’t want to know.” Joan leaned to him, 
begging him to understand what he didn’t know yet. 

Sidney said, jovially, “The cops would like to know 
where she is, I’ll tell you. Didja notice when you came 
in? They’re watching this place all right. C’mere.” 

Johnny went to the window, and Sidney moved the 
gauze. All there was to be seen was the top of a parked 
automobile beyond some trees. ‘“‘Stake-out, I guess they 
call it. Fine thing,” said Sidney Percival. “But that’s 
Joanie. Any stray cat...” He shook his big head. His 
friendly, not very intelligent face was rather pleased by 
the excitement. ‘Sit here, Mr. Baer.” 

Johnny sat down. He was not going to tell Sidney 
Percival, and through him the cops down there, who was 
sitting in his chair. Not yet. Not while this nice girl, 
Joan, said she didn’t want to know. So he started smooth- 
ly. “I went down and looked up the whole business in 
the back newspapers,” he said with an effect of frankness. 
“And then I remembered, you people knew Margaret 
Cannaday. Living in her apartment, I feel as if I knew 
her, too. I keep trying to understand it. It’s hard to tell 
too much from a news story. You people would know a lot 
more than is in there.” 

“Oh, we would,” said Sidney. 

Johnny leaned back. “Marsh was guilty, I suppose.” 

“Yeah, he strangled that dame, all right,” Sidney 
“No doubt about it.” 

Joan’s hands moved. 

“Do you agree, Mrs. Percival? 

any doubt, I mean?” 

“I’m afraid I have to,” Joan said, “but poor Margaret 
couldn’t or wouldn’t. . . .” 

“Aw, she’s nuts,” said Sidney. 

“Are you old friends of hers?” Johnny asked them. 
“Tell me about her. I wish you would.” 

“Old friends!” Sidney’s voice scoffed. “Joan 
worked in the same office. That’s the old friend she is. 
But that’s my wife. As I say, any stray cat—” 

“Somebody had to,” Joan said patiently, as if she’d 
said it a thousand times already. “Pll be glad to tell you, 
Mr. Baer, all I know about her. Let’s see. Well, she 
comes from some small town back East. I guess the last 
of her folks finally died, and she took what money there 
was—I don’t think it was much—and she came to Holly- 
wood. You know? Lots of kids do. But she’s got noth- 
ing behind her. I do know that.” 

“No people at all?” 

“Or if she has, she’s not close to them. I mean, every- 
body’s got cousins, you’d think, wouldn’t you?” 

“Cousins or friends,” murmured Johnny. 

“Well, she doesn’t make friends. She probably 
wouldn’t, even with cousins.” Joan smiled to apologize for 
her lack of clarity. “I mean, she .. . well, she kept herself 


“Maybe you 


said. 


That there wasn’t 
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apart. She’s shy, I guess. And then, I think”—Joan’s 
forehead creased—“she’s kind of dreamy.” 

“Just nuts,” said Sidney, pleasantly contributing. 

“Well,”—Joan’s glasses flashed, turning—“you know 
how that is, Mr. Baer. A girl like that gets a job as filing 
clerk in our office, and, well, if a girl doesn’t want to take 
up with office acquaintances after hours, why, nobody is 
going to push.” 

“Except you,” said her husband. 

“No, no,” Joan brushed him off. “So she came and 
went. She always was an awful lot alone.” Joan raised 
her head. “It was Sidney who introduced her to Vincent 
Marsh.” There might have been the ghost of anger in her 
voice. 

“Yeah, it just happened,” the big man said. “And my 
gosh, who’s to know? I mean, I meet people around. I’m 
a ticket broker. I suppose I meet all kinds . . . just, you 
know. Ran into Joanie eating lunch one day, and this 
Marsh happened to be with me. It was all an accident.” 

“And Margaret Cannaday was eating with me,” Joan 
said, “so they met.” 

“You didn’t know his real name?” Johnny said sym- 
pathetically. 

“Certainly didn’t.” Sidney appreciated the sympathy. 
“Or what kind of record the fella had, believe me. Listen 
—he’s a pretty smooth, good-lookin’ fella. Nice-speaking. 
Good-lookin’, wouldn’t you say, Joan?” 

“Very nice-looking,” Joan said primly. “Margaret’s 
little, and blonde, and if you look twice, she’s really good- 
looking in her own way.” 

“Vincent Marsh looked once and he was gone,” said 
Sidney hoisterously. “Never saw anything like it.” 

“She went overboard,” Joan Percival said; the tears, 
close to her eyes. were betrayed in her voice. “If any- 
body ever fell in love—” 

“Fell!” cried Sidney. “Listen—you wanna get the 
picture, Mr. Baer. This was four days before the murder, 
at noon, mind you. And I’m telling you, before the sun 
went down, they must’a been engaged to be married. 
Didn’t know one damn thing about each other.” 

“Didn’t care,” said Johnny. “Yeah, I get the pic- 
ture.” 

“Tt doesn’t mean much,” said Joan Percival suddenly, 
“just if you’re formally introduced. You might as well 
pick somebody up, for all the safety there is in it.” 

“I think you're right.” said Johnny gravely. “People 
cross each other’s paths. They make their slightest ac- 
quaintances known to other slight acquaintances. Without 
giving it any thought. In the old days a girl’s mother knew 
a man’s church and his grandmother’s maiden name. But 
times have changed.” 

“They sure have,” began Sidney defensively. “How 
could I know they were going to go nuts about each 
other?” 

“People have to meet people, somehow,” Johnny said 
gently. “That’s sure. I don’t see how you are to blame.” 

“I don’t either,” said Sidney shortly. But he relaxed. 

“She went around the office,” Joan said sadly. “You 
should have seen . . . She wasn’t walking on the floor. She 
had a ring. She asked for two weeks to get married. She 
was overboard. She talked more, to me. Sometimes I 
wasn’t so sure she was even seeing me, you know, but she 
was so in love. It made her less shy. I did try to ask 
questions about Vincent Marsh and hint, you know, that 
maybe she ought to know the answers. But you get car- 
ried along. . . . It was like watching,” Joan Percival said. 
“every sixteen-year-old girl’s dream come true, for once. 
It scared you, and yet you didn’t like to spoil it.” 

“Love at first sight. Devotion forever,” Johnny said. 
“No flaws seeri or expected. Perfection.” 

“Nuts,” said Sidney, grinding his teeth. 
you expect people to be their age.” 

“Did you see much of Vincent Marsh? Did he feel 
the same?” 


“I mean, 


“I saw him call for her. He told her he felt the 
same. I guess maybe he did.” Joan lifted her chin. “I’m 
almost sure of it, because she’d have carried him into it. 
She really believed the two of them had this perfect thing. 
He couldn’t spoil it. Hed be the last one. I think he did 
feel the same.” 

“Aw,” said Sidney, “he’d been around.” 

“Tt happens,” Joan said stubbornly. “Well, you want 
to know about the night of the trouble. Naturally, I didn’t 
know a thing until about eleven o’clock the superintendent's 
wife, a Mrs. McColl—” 

“Yes, I know her.” 

“She sent a message to me. Said Margaret Canna- 
day was in trouble and awfully sick and she didn’t know 
what to do and if I could come .. .” 

“So she went.” said Sidney. “Eleven o’clock at night.” 

“Well, I... . Margaret had told this Mrs. McColl my 
name. She didn’t know anybody else to call. I had to go, 
didn’t 1?” 

Johnny liked her very much. “You had to go,” he 
agreed warmly, and Joan looked relieved and grateful. 

“So...so I did.” 

“T still think she was dump,” said Sidney, “to get out 
of a warm house and chase across the town.” 

“You didn’t go, Mr. Percival?” 

“No. If I had—” Sidney picked up a humidor sud- 
denly. “Cigar?” 

“No, thank you. You know,” said Johnny suddenly 
and winningly, “I can see how you felt, Mr. Percival, and 
who can say you were wrong not to want her to go? You 
foresaw a burden coming. But still I see that Mrs. Per- 
cival had to go, just the same.” 

The Percivals both smiled, and the room was easier. 

“Well. that’s Joan, I guess,” said Sidney fondly. “Stray 
cats, I guess I’m stuck with them. But I know now,” he 
added hastily, “I should’a gone with her. I’ve been sorry 
about that.” 

Joan touched her husband’s hand. “Well, I got there,” 
she went on, “and Margaret was lying on her bed with a 
terrible temperature. I was scared even to try to take it. 
She was pretty near out of her head. I couldn’t understand 
a word. Mrs. McColl was playing a record over and over; 
said Margaret kept asking her to.” 


“A record?” 
“It was a song. ‘Wait, Love, for Me.’ 
te} 9 


it?” 

Johnny’s nerves jumped. He shifted within his 
clothes. “Oh, that song. Yes, I know it. Go on.” 

“Well, there was nothing to do but get her into a hos- 
pital. Nobody to nurse her. She was alone there. And 
she was terribly sick. So I got my own doctor and he fixed 
it, and the ambulance came.” 

“So Joanie runs to the hospital, day and night... .” 

“I didn’t,” said Joan seriously. “I went three or four 
times a week. You see,’—her glasses turned gravely— 
“there was nobody else to go.” 

Johnny reached out and patted her hand, and she 
flushed. 

“But when you got to the apartment that night, it was 
all over? Vincent Marsh wasn’t there?” 

“No. There was a policeman downstairs—where the 
woman had lived, you know. But nobody. Vincent Marsh 
had been taken away. Mrs. McColl told me something 
about that. You know Margaret fainted away when they 
were taking him. I guess that song ... you know... was 
‘their’ song. Vincent said some things to Margaret, Mrs. 
McColl told me, that sounded like the words in the song. It 
must have been awful. Mrs. McColl couldn’t get over cry- 
ing, seeing them torn apart like that and it nearly killing 
Margaret.” 

Johnny knew the song. He knew the little room whose 
walls had heard all this . . . breaking hearts, hurt, torn, and 
the sick, sickening pledges that, in the extremity, were close 
to madness. He winced. But his brain went on inquiring. 


Do you know 


, 
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“Does Mrs. McColl think Marsh was guilty?” Johnny 
asked. 

“Poor thing, she was so upset. I don’t guess she knew 
what to think that night. It was her husband’s testi- 
mony...” Joan’s voice trailed off. 

“Were either of you at the trial?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes. Some of the time.” 

The room fell silent, remembering the deadly slow 
mastication, the huge jaws of the law, grinding the evidence, 
extracting the dry kernel of most probable truth. 

“He got what was coming to him; don’t worry,” 
Sidney said rather angrily. “He did it, all right. You 
could feel it in the courtroom. He just fell in, like a 
balloon.” 

Johnny looked at Joan. 
and inconspicuously. 

“Margaret Cannaday took a long time to recover from 
this illness, didn’t she? She was still in the hospital during 
the trial?” 

Ves." 

Sidney said, “She only came out of there about a 
month ago, eh, Joan? Four weeks, it’s been? Or five?” 

“She was so weak,” Joan murmured. “How could she 
go straight to work from a hospital bed?” 

“So we got stuck with her, natch,” said Sidney 
genially. “Who takes her in? Gimme one guess.” 

“You mean she’s been living here!” cried Johnny. 

“Of course,” said Joan. “She agreed we had to sublet 
her apartment. She couldn’t pay the rent. So, where else 
did she have to go?” 

Johnny found himself beaming at her. “That was a 
damned fine thing for an office friend to do, Mrs. Percival,” 
he-said forcefully. “A damned fine, wonderful thing!” 
And Joan colored, and her glasses caught light as she 
glanced at Sidney. 

“Its not right, though,” Joan said in a firm, con- 
scientious voice, “for a thing like that to go on too long. 
A couple needs their home to themselves. And I believe 
that, too. It won’t be much longer.’ She’s- back work- 
ing ...or was....” Her nice, plain face looked stricken. 

“Now, what do you mean, you don’t know where she 
is?” asked Johnny at last. 

“Why, she’s gone,” Joan said. “She just disappeared.” 

“Lit out. Vamoosed,” Sidney said, and the sofa 
creaked under him. 

Johnny said thoughtfully in a moment, “Anything to 
do with Marsh’s escape?” 

“I think so.” Joan clasped her hands. “We don’t 
get a newspaper in the morning. Sid likes to buy it and 
read it on the bus. And we never do have the radio on 
so early, and the news wasn’t out till Monday morning. 
She ... We went to the office together, that morning, and 
we certainly didn’t know he’d escaped, then. I. didn’t 
miss her until in the afternoon. The girls told me after- 
ward she walked out around ten o’clock that morning. 
She never did come back, Mr. Baer. Or home, either. 
I... 1 can’t help thinking she saw a paper or somebody 
mentioned the news. I’m sure it has to do with it.” 

“She couldn’t have had a message from him, could 
she?” : 

“I don’t think so. Not here, I know. We’ve got no 
phone yet. She got no mail.” 

“And you’ve had no word from her at all?” 

“No. Nothing.” 

Johnny squirmed. 
innocent, that awful night. 
think so, does she?” 
“Think so! Hell, she knows it!” Sidney said. “Cripes, 
can’t talk to her. Never could. Not even Joanie.” 
“His conviction didn’t shake her?” 

“I don’t think she read one word about the whole 
trial,” said Joan. “She knew he was convicted, of course, 
and where they took him. But she wouldn’t let us tell her 
any of the details. She made us feel’”—Joan bit her lip— 


Joan was crying, silently 


“Of course she thought he was 
Tell me—she doesn’t still 


you 


. Joanie, visiting a prison. 


She 


“as if we were torturers to try.to tell her things. 
thought the judge, the jury, the papers and everybody else 


was wrong. She went blind, Mr. Baer. Just blind and 
deaf. She lived on the idea some day he’d get back to her. 
She didn’t write to him, even.” $ 

“Didn’t?”? 

“Never that I know.” 

“That’s terrible,” Johnny said. 
stop communicating was a terrible thing. 
to her?” 

“No, no. It was just as if they couldn’t have every- 
thing, so they’d have nothing. She wasn’t strong,” Joan 
said. “I had to let her be.” ` 

“When you feel sorry,” Johnny said, hardly realizing 
that he spoke, “it’s hard to know what's best to do.” 

“Yeah, it’s pretty tough,” Sidney said, “to get mixed 
up in a thing like this.” He cleared his throat. “I... 
uh... you see, Joanie wrote him that Margaret was O.K. 
and all. We thought she should. We got no answer. So 
finally I went up there. I didn’t think it was any job for 
We didn’t like to think maybe 
some reason or other he never got the mail and he was 
going nuts.wondering.” 

“That was pretty thoughtful,” Johnny said, warmly. 

“Yeah.” Sidney expanded, then he frowned. “Well, 
he tells me to mind my business. Whadda you know about 
that?” Johnny’s ears were pricked satisfactorily, so Sidney 
went on. ‘ 

“That’s what he says. . He says, ‘It’s no business of 
yours to go between Margaret and me. TIl get in touch 
with her my own way,’ he says, ‘my own time, and she 
knows it.’ [I tried to talk to him. I tried to tell him. I 
said; ‘Listen—I’m only thinking of the poor kid, wondering 


He felt it was. To 
“Did he write 
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all kinds’a . . > So he says, ‘Oh no, he says, ‘she’s not 
wondering. But you are,’ he says to me.” 

Sidney wriggled, disgruntled. It had probably hit 
truth. Johnny could imagine that through the virtuous 
intention, Sidney’s blunt curiosity had been plain. 

But Johnny said, “Naturally, you were wondering—” 

“Yeah—and he wouldn’t talk,” Sidney continued. “So 
I tell him all the news I got. He doesn’t even grunt an 
answer. What can you do? Finally, I says, ‘So you 
haven’t got any message for Margaret? Is that what I’m 
going to tell her?’ 

“So then, he says, ‘I’ll come myself with my message.’ 
And tells me to get out.” 

“Did you tell Margaret that?” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

“She just looked,” Joan was crying again. “She didn’t 
say anything. I suppose she heard what Sidney said, but 
I don’t know. It Was a funny thing . . . she always thanked 
me a million times for what I was doing, and yet she was 
no real friend, Mr. Baer. I wonder if you'll understand. 
She wouldn’t let herself be in touch. She was alone. She 
wanted to be alone. She was just living on faith that he 
was right and the whole world was wrong. . She was just 
blind and deaf and all alone in the whole world, like he 
told her to be, waiting for him.” 

“Now listen, Joanie—quit bawling about it.” 
busied himself with comfort. 

Johnny straightened up. He felt this was terrible. 
“What’s your guess, why she disappeared?” he asked. 

“Why, because she must see she’s a trap for him,” 
Joan said‘ at once. “And I can’t blame her. I know how 
she feels. She wasn’t so blind and deaf she couldn’t under- 
stand that. And she’d know he’d want to be in touch with 
her.- Well, all right. -No matter what, Mr. Baer. I 
wouldn’t like to see the cops catch him when he’s trying 
to get to her. And her have that on her mind? I mean, 
all right, let him be caught, but not through her. Not 
through her.” 

“He knew she was living here?” said Johnny gently. 

“Sure. At least, I told him,” Sidney said. “Told him 
Joanie took her in for a little while after she got out of 
the hospital. I said ‘till she’d get stronger.’ He knew that, 
all right. Or he should have.” 

“He knows where she works?” 

“Yeah, he knows that, too.” 

“Irs. terrible,” said Johnny sadly. He hesitated. He 
was thinking of asking if Margaret Cannaday had kept a 
key to her old apartment, and then he thought, no use to 
ask. He knew she had. And to ask would be to tell some- 
thing he wasn’t sure he wanted to tell. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” Sidney said. “It 
could be Vincent Marsh is going: to walk into the trap 
right here, anyhow. And I hope he does,” he said grimly. 


Sidney 


“There would be no way she could get a message to - 


him,” Johnny said thoughtfully. 

“No. No way. Oh, I feel awful,” Joan said. The 
tears welled. “I can’t tell how much money she had with 
her. I keep thinking maybe she’s hungry.” 

“Oh, now, Joanie, you can’t worry about every 
stray—” 

B “I doubt if she’s hungry,” said Johnny. “I wish she’d 
kept in touch, though.” ` 

“Mr. Baer,” Joan implored him. “This is what I 
thought of, I wanted to ask you. She... never slept too 
well, poor kid. Lots of nights I know she used to listen 
to you on the air. Maybe you could say something. May- 
be you could get a word to her.” : 

Johnny sat still. “It’s possible,” he said finally. “I'd 
like to help. PI try.” 3 

“Only I don’t know what to say!” Joan cried. “Say 
only that we worry, that I think of her. Or some way try 
to tell her she’s not alone.” 

Johnny nodded. He got up to go. He said, “PI give 
you my phone number. If you hear anything . . . Wait— 


- our box. 


that’s the studio number. I’m only there nights. Here’s 
my one, He scribbled on the card and put it in Joan’s 
and. 

Johnny shook hands with Sidney. When he took 
Joan’s hand, he said to her husband with a grin, “This is 
an awful nice girl.” 

“Joanie’s O.K.,” Sidney said, gruff and red. 

When Johnny had gone, Joan said, still flustered, 
“Golly, Sid, I had no idea he was going to say a thing like 
that.” She blushed, watching him worriedly. 

“Skip it,” said Sidney. “He just thought you were 
swell. Nice guy. You know? Thing is, Joanie, J don’t 
get it. What'd he come for?” 

“Come for?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Why, he was interested. He sublet her place, you 
know.” Joan turned Johnny’s card in her hands. 

“Yeah, but I don’t get it,” Sidney grumbled, ripping 
off his tie and flipping the switch on the TV set. “Inter- 
ested, maybe. But there’s gotta be more to it than that. 
Listen—do I go around looking up the people used to live 
here? All I know, the name was E. P. Miller, and I wish 
the post office would quit with putting some of their mail in 
That’s all I care.” . 

Joan turned the card. Light flashed on her glasses. 
She recognized, in Johnny Baer’s handwriting, Margaret 
Cannaday’s old phone number. 

“Wanna glass of milk?” Sidney bellowed from the ` 
kitchen. The roar of the fight crowd swelled out of the 


TV speaker. 

I wonder how quick a new name gets in a phone book, 
thought Joan. I wonder if Vincent Marsh tried Margaret’s 
old number and got Johnny Baer. $ 

“You say sump’m’?” yelled Sidney. 

Joan said, worriedly, “No milk, thanks.” 
the card away. 


She tucked 


Johnny made his way down- 
stairs and out through the apart- 
ment courtyard. He started up 
the street in the darkness under 
the trees. A neatly-dressed man 
stepped out of the parked car and into his path. “Pardon. 
Police Department.” 

“Yes?” Johnny stood still. 

“You up seeing a couple named Percival?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“Could I have your name, sir?” 

“My name’s John Baer. B-a-e-r. 

“You a friend of theirs?” 

“Td say so,” said Johnny with a touch of belligerence. 
“What’s it about, Officer?” 

“Mind telling us what you do, Mr. Baer?” 

“You'll be surprised,” Johnny grinned as if he realized 
there was no point in being belligerent. “I’m a disk 
jockey.” 

“That so?” The voice relaxed just a trifle. 

“Nights,” Johnny said. “On KOZT.” He thought of 
Sidney’s hand twitching the gauze, earlier. “The Percivals 
think you’re here on account of that girl they had living 
there,” he challenged. “Is that right?” 

“That’s right. Do you know Margaret Cannaday?” 

“Never saw her in my life,” said Johnny slowly. 

“Well, O.K., Mr. Baer. “Thanks.” The man stepped 
back. Johnny could go. 

Johnny stood still a moment, as if he were wishing he 
could ask a lot of curious questions. Then he said, 
casually, “Wish you luck,” saluted, and walked away. 

Johnny caught a bus back toward the studio, He 
picked up a paper as he got off, and went into a restaurant 
for his dinner. The paper said Vincent Marsh had been 
seen in Santa Maria. His picture was in, again, and 
Johnny studied it. A face can’t tell you whether a man 


What’s it about?” 
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is the kind who will cancel out a whole other human life, 
it being in his path. What can, he wondered? The law, 
the fair trial, the evidence, the slow grinding—that was a 
way and, on the whole, a good way. It wasn’t infallible. 
Doctors have other ways, he thought. But nothing men 
do is infallible. And no man or woman is perfect, he 
added. But to be overboard in love, and blind and deaf 
and separated from the news and the views of your kind, 
was a bad way. The worst way to be sure of anything. 
For a moment, he was impatient with Margaret Cannaday. 
A little common sense, he thought. And Diana Parr came 
into his mind. Whatever you thought of Diana. a situa- 
tion like this she would have faced. 
What was the situation? Was the man guilty or not? 
On the, face of it, it looked madly improbable that 
Vincent Marsh had spoken to Sally Milliken and gone up- 
stairs, leaving her alive, and had changed Margaret’s clock, 
and, in the meantime, somebody else unknown had come 
unseen, and killed Sally Milliken in the next quarter of an 
hour. Yet what a pitiful effort to rig an alibi it was, to fool 
with a clock, and only his sweetheart to swear to anything. 
Johnny began to think of the man who had been, they 
said, a petty criminal. Out of phase with society. Who'd 
found, suddenly, something perfect. His own reflection in 
a magic mirror of young romanticism. And then a woman, 
unimportant to him, in herself, had stepped out of a 
doorway with the power in her careless hand to smash 
that thing. And the thing, like a mirror, was illusion, but 
the man must have loved it. b 
Johnny looked at the food without appetite. “So who 
knows anything?” Johnny repeated the agency man’s 
sentence like a charm. Then he ate his meal. 


When he got to his desk, the agency man was there. 
“Now, listen, Johnny—I don’t know how he hears these 
things. He’s got some stooge, stays up all night.” 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Johnny, the sponsor doesn’t care for Goldilocks.” 

“Oh, for... !” 

“He wants to know what’s with this riddle-type re- 
mark? He wants you should cut it out.” 

“Why?” 

“Listen—he says you gave him a big heart-type build- 
up; you bleed for the people in the night time. He says, 
so take care of them. He says, don’t give this type cryptic 
advice.” 

“Huh?” 

“He says . . . now, Johnny, keep your top buttoned . . . 
he says it sounded sexy.” 

Johnny sat down and held his head. 

“He says, some kinda people in the night time .. . 
you tell them anything they don’t understand. it might not 
sound right.” 

“All right. All right.” Johnny’s fingers pressed the 
rim of the desk. “Tell him for me—” 

“What am [ telling him?” 

“Choose one,” said Johnny. 
fly a kite. Drop dead. Get lost.” 

“Johnny, listen to me, boy. His product, he sells it to 
church-type people. He's sensitive since that one about the 
ghost. That’s all it is. Now you wanna take it—” 

“I can leave it,” said Johnny shortly. “Tell him I 
see his point. That’s as far as I go. And get out of here 
so I can do my mail.” 

“Johnny, there’s a hundred and fifteen letters signed 
‘Goldilocks,’ ” said George in some awe. 

“Well?” “TI tell him,” George said. “PI mention.” 
He tiptoed away. 

A soft, bare arm came around Johnny’s chin. “One 
hundred and fifteen letters signed ‘Goldilocks’ ?” said Diana 
in his ear. “There can’t be that many.” 

“What are you doing here?” Johnny wasn’t pleased. 

“Talking to you.” She came around and shifted a 
pile of letters and sat on the desk. “Where were you to- 


“Jump in the lake. Go 


night?” Her bright eyes were suspicious. Her heart was 
beating hard under the nylon. 

“T had things to do,” Johnny said. “And I’ve got 
things to do now. Be a good girl and beat it, Di, will 
you?” 

“Johnny, I won’t take long unless you make me. I 
want to know who Goldilocks is.” 

Johnny drummed fingers on the desk. 

“Who is Goldilocks, Mr. Baer?” Johnny looked up 
then. Her brows were mocking, but she was in an old- 
fashioned jealous fury, just the same. “I think I’ve got a 
right to know.” 

“A right?” 
“Why?” 

“Because it matters to me.” she cried. “The women 
getting into your life. That’s why. Johnny, you know 
I've been honest. I think at least you could tell me . . .” 

Johnny capitulated suddenly. “All right, Di. PII tell 
you about this. If you'll promise me not to speak of it 
unless I say so.” 

“Why should I speak of it? Sure. I'll promise.” 
Her eyes were very suspicious and a little hurt. 

“Remember Margaret Cannaday?” Johnny said in 
guarded tones. “Well, she disappeared. Nobody knows 
where she is. Except that I know she’s sitting in my... 
in my apartment, nights.” 

“Oh, she is!” Al that burst from Diana was resent- 
ment. 

“Wait a minute, Di. / don’t know her. 
her. She’s not there when I’m there.” 
widened. She said nothing. 

“I think she’s waiting for a message from Vincent 
Marsh. It so happens the phone company gave me her 
same old number. That's one thing. Also, that’s where 
she used to live, where he used to come to see her. He 
may think she’s living there again. Anyway, I can only: 
think it’s something to do with him. But I don’t believe 
its a rendezvous. I think she just hopes, sits there and 
aches and hopes. . . .” 

“How do you know she sits there, let alone aches?” 
Diana was sharp again. It Aurt her so to think some 
blonde was sitting in Johnny’s chair. 

“Ird take too long to explain that . . . little things—” 

“But you never see her?” Diana’s voice was rising, 
and she was helpless to stop it. Helpless, she watched her 
own anger. 

“No, she’s not there when I 
head lifted. 

“Oh, not around in the day? And what hole does she 
crawl out of. after dark?” Diana’s voice was cutting, now. 

“Ive got a hunch about that, too,” Johnny said very 
patiently. “Haven't checked it yet. Di, I want your 
opinion, She’s crazy in love with this man. . . .” 

“What man?” 

“Vincent Marsh.” Diana’s whole body moved in a 
kind of sigh. She thought helplessly, Well, I don’t under- 
stand. Johnny went rapidly on. “She thinks he’s innocent. 
She’s young and pretty much overboard about him. [I 
think she’s in awful trouble, Di.” 

“Well?” said Diana challengingly. 
you?” 

Johnny leaned back. 


Johnny examined the word thoughtfully. 


I never saw 
Diana’s eyes 


? 


get home.” Johnny’s 


“What’s she to 


“I dunno,” he said lazily. 
“Some things in common.” He held Diana’s eyes. “She's 
young. I'm not so old, either. She’s American; so am I. 
She lives in southern California, as I do. She’s alive this 
year....” 

“Oh, Johnny!” Diana was exasperated. 

“Suppose we met on Mars,” said Johnny whimsically. 
“She'd seem like a relative of mine.” 

“Johnny, you’re crazy. I don’t understand you. I 
wish .. .” Diana’s voice turned suddenly pure and soft. 
“What’s really the matter, Johnny?” 

“This is the matter. Do / have to tell the police where 
she’s waiting and make her into a trap for her lover? 
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Must 1? Is the world going to fall in if those two should 
meet and kiss?” 
Diana let out her breath. 


“You’re too sentimental, 
Johnny,” she said vaguely. “You really are.” 

“It matters an awful lot to Margaret Cannaday.” 

Diana didn’t seem to hear the reference back to her 
own words. “If you want my advice,” she said crisply, 
“you go tell the police every little thing you know, and let 
them handle it. For your own sake, Johnny. You can 
get in a peck of trouble.” 

Johnny’s hands picked up a pencil and broke it in two. 
“I suppose that’s obvious. You should run through the 
whole time of your life on a single track, everything for 
your own sake. Just as if nobody else was alive.” 

“You're just being soft!’ she cried. “Get smart, 
Johnny. She’s outside the law by the very act of breaking 
into your place. What is this girl besides being a fellow 
citizen?” 

“T think she’s one of my people . . 
hesitantly. 

“Your people?” Diana was blank. “What people?” 

“My—listeners. My—you know—fans. Her friend 
told me...” 

“Oh, my Lord, Johnny! You don’t really!” 
exploded. 


.” he began 


Diana 


Johnny’s eyes glittered behind his glasses. He went 
on coolly with the sentence she’d kept in her mouth. 
“Really believe that I’m talking to a lot of real and lonely 
people? Really mean what I say on the air? You don’t 
think I mean it or believe it? Well, I can be wrong about 
it; I know that. But if I didn’t believe it, Di, I couldn’t 
talk that way. It would be impossible.” 

“Of course you believe it.” She swallowed. It was 
the first time she’d realized this to be true. “You’d have 
to. I... I know that. Aw, Johnny, darling, it’s your 
charm that you’ve got one of the softest, biggest hearts . . .” 

“It’s a nice hard fact,” said Johnny sharply, “that 
this girl is going to end up in an institution if somebody 
doesn t reach her and crack the loneliness she’s got, and 
soon. 

“That’s not up to you,” Diana said, stung and rebuffed. 

“Maybe there’s nobody else to do it.” 

Diana picked up her handbag. “Looks like you're go- 
ing to have a little trouble reaching her, if she’s always 
gone when you get there.” Johnny didn’t say anything. 
“If you had it in mind to ask me to do something, like 
going there and catching her,” Diana said, eyes stormy 
and evasive, “I think Pd rather not get mixed up in this.” 

“I wasn’t going to ask you to go there,” Johnny said 
mildly. “I’m not trying to catch her.” 

He looked up at her. “One more thing, Di. She’s not 
outside the law unless | say so. / don’t mind her sitting 
in my chair.” 

“T know the story of the Three Bears,” said Diana 
angrily. “I know just how it goes on, too.” 

“Then you remember that she runs away,” said 
Johnny coolly, “when the bears come home.” 

The air between them pulsed with her jealous anger 
and his resistance. Then Diana broke. “Aw, Johnny, 
don’t be mad at me. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean that. I’m 
jealous. I don’t want you mixed up with any blonde. 1 
couldn’t bear it. Don’t you understand?” 

“ĮI guess so,” said Johnny rather wearily. “Take it 
easy.” He patted her shoulder. “Go wash your face, Di, 
and forget it.” 

Diana didn’t say she’d forget it. She said, pitifully, 
like a child who doesn’t understand her scolding, “Kiss and 
make up?” 


Johnny kissed her lightly. 


Joe, the Philosophical Type, happened to bump into 
Diana, outside the building: “Hi, Di. Whats up?” He 
looked at her suspiciously. 

“Oh, I dunno, Joe. Its Johnny,” she snuliled. “I 
just acted like a witch in there, and he— Johnny’s so 
damned sweet, it breaks me up.” 

“You're broken up, eh,” said Joe skeptically, “because 
he’s so sweet?” 

Diana mopped her eyes. 
her normal bantering tone. 
they say, but not you!” 

“You shouldn’t use words you don't understand the 
meaning of,” returned Joe in the same key. 

But Diana, to his consternation, began to weep un- 
controllably. . mean thing to say,” she wept. “1f I'm 
not in love with Johnny Baer, I know nothing’. . . nothing. 
Doesn’t anyone believe me?” = 

“Honey, honey,” said Joe, all contrite. “Just a crack, 
that’s all. Don’t... .” 

“Doesn’t anyone ‘think I’ve got a heart? Well, 
Johnny does!” she cried. “Johnny understands me.” 

“Is that why you're crying?” said Joe, thinking 
aloud. p 
Diana shivered. 

“All right, Joe. So I’m nothing. But I need Johnny 
just the same. I can’t help that.” 

The philosopher patted her shoulder. His philosophy 
failed to give him a word to say. She pulled herself to- 


“All right, Joe,” she said in 
“All the world loves a lover, 
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gether, because this was not her sort of behavior. “You'll 
have to skip this whole scene,” said Diana as flippantly as 
she could manage. “Very female, huh, Joe? Sticky, too. 
Well, you know, a woman scorned—” 

uscomed?”” said Joe thoughtfully. 

Diana’s dark head turned in a slow negative. “Johnny 
doesn’t, does he? Doesn’t scorn.” She scorned herself 
with the bitter pull of her lip corners down. “Why not, I 
sometimes wonder.” 

“Di...” said Joe helplessly. 

“Oh, well.” she said, “one of those things, Joe. 
the same in a hundred years. So long.” 

Joe listened to her heels click crisply away. He won- 
dered if the high mocking note in her final sentence was 
the sound of an old-fashioned heartbreak. He sighed. 
People bewildered him, sometimes. On his honor, he would 
skip this whole scene. 


All 


Johnny found Gordon. “We got a recording of ‘Wait, 
Love, for Me’ someplace around?” 

“Sure. Think so.” 

“Dust it off.” 

“You going to use it! 
black list.” 

“T’ll be-a special.” 

“It’s old. It’s dying down.” 

“I wish it was dead,” said Johnny, “but dust it, will 

you?” 
“Johnny didn’t use the record until a little after two- 
thirty that Friday morning. The night had settled. The 
comedy programs were gone, the forums finished; drama’s 
curtains had come down. Point after point on the dial 
blanked out to silence until you could search and find only 
a couple of disk jockeys grinding it out. There was always 
Johnny Baer on KOZT. 

“Special.” His mellow voice was just a bit strained. 
“Im playing this one for a girl in a big brown chair.” 
Johnny leaned back and listened to one of the throaty boys 
pouring out the suffering. 

“Wait... Love ... for me to call you. 

Don’t . . . ans . . . wer till I phone. 

Be .. . lost . . . until I find you, 

Lone ... lee . . . for me alone.” 

Johnny said something blue and unairable. The 
mournful drone of these lyrics contradicted something 
Johnny was mixed up in, fighting for. He hated the song, 
just as if it were something evil. The voice agonized on. 

“Sleep . . . Love... until I wake you, 

Hid ... den... until I seek. 

Dar .... ling . . . if 1 forsake you, 

Let your... sweet... heart... break.” 

The singer’s heart broke With professional competence 
in the last chorus. Johnny said briskly, “And that’s that. 
Okay, Goldilocks, don’t cry.” He knew she’d be weeping; 
he hated the thought. He pawed his hair. 

“Now, we're going to have a little meat music,” he 
said with that brisk distaste still in his mouth. “They call 
this long-hair. And believe me, what I know about it is 
absolutely nothing.” The humor got back into his throat.- 
“Just the same, bear with Baer, now. Lemme see what I 
can get outa this thing.” 

Gordon got the symphony going. “What are they 
muttering about?” inquired Johnny amiably. 

Violins began to sing. “Whoo-hoo,” said Johnny, 
“that’s like a slash of light in the dark, hey? Wait a 
minute. There’s a horn coming.” Then with satisfaction. 
“There she blows.” The music grew gentle. “Now here’s 
what I see. Like a soft rolling countryside—fields and 
stuff, but not flat. In a minute there’s going to be moun- 
tains.” The horns leapt, fell. The deep strings came in. 
“And that’s velvet,” said Johnny. “To me, that’s velvet.” 

Gordon was tailoring a fingernail with his teeth. His 
thoughts were contemptuous. The composer would be turn- 


Thought that one was on your 


ing in his grave. What an ignorant guy, this Johnny Baer. 
Johnny said, “Now, they’re going to whoop it up, but 
there’s a little ice-cold thread falling down. ... Listen for 
it... .” Gordon took the fingernail out of his mouth and 
listened for it. 

“The thing is.” said Johnny when the piece was over, 
“you can chew on a thing like that and you never get to 
the end of all the different tastes in it. So, just because I 
don’t know any better, I call it meat music. Let me know 
how you like it. So now we'll have a ditty.” 

Johnny was himself again. But the night was long. 
Somewhere in the city that splashed up the mountains and 
was splattered on the plain, maybe a man called Vincent 
Marsh was awake and moving. Who knew? 

Five a.M. Johnny said, “Special. Going to play a - 
band number—a pretty loud one. This is for those who’ve 
got an idea that they are all alone. Now I want to explain 
this once more. I want to explain that you’ve got con- 
nections. You look around. Lots of other people around. 
You got to know that. Then you can see the connections. 
So what do you know about the person on the other side 
of the wall? One thing, he’s human. So turn your volume 
low, or you'll disturb him. So there’s a connection. You 
get mail? You read the paper? You go to market? You 
earn a living? Want to bet you can do that and have no 
connections? I’m trying to tell you. You're not the only 
one alive—the only two, or the only million, either. Lots of 
people are alive-—and if you have ears to listen and eyes 
to see, if you have a tongue to talk and hands to shake 
hands . . . it’s connections, connections, all the time.” 

Johnny’s voice was beginning to tremble. Gordon 
waited to set the record rolling, but Johnny put his head 
in his hands, and he thought. it’s no good. 

Johnny said, “Listen. I’m here. If you're listening, 
you know that much. Anybody feeling all by himself in 
the world tonight, will you believe that much? This is 
Johnny Baer, a human being. trying to get in touch with 
you.” The music started. 


Johnny was tired at six o'clock. He stopped for 
breakfast. The papers didn’t know where Vincent Marsh 
was. At six-thirty somebody said in his ear, “Evening, 
Johnny.” 

“What are you doing out of bed at this hour, Joe?” 

“Well, PI tell you.” Joe slid onto the next stool. 
“Had a touch of insomnia around five A.M. Johnny, it 
sounds to me you’re knocking yourself out, boy.” 

“Overboard, eh?” said Johnny. His jaws tensed. 

“Gimme number 10. That’s the biggest one, isn’t it? 
Wheat cakes and eggs? My, my, I haven't seen the sun 
come up since ’44.” Joe looked admiringly around the 
lunchroom where sunlight never penetrated at all. “Gives 
me an appetite,” he announced whimsically. “Do you 
know why you’re knocking yourself out, Johnny?” 

“Yeah,” said Johnny. “I know why.” 

“Well, one thing somebody ought to tip you off.” said 
the Type gently. “Whatever it is, you don’t have to feel 
as if you’re alone.” 

Johnny sputtered in his coffee. “Joe.” he said, “I like 
you. I really do. Get up in the morning, against all your 
principles—” 

“So tell me about it while I eat,” Joe said placidly. 
“That’s what I’m here for.” 

Johnny told him about it. 

“Hm. If Vincent Marsh is innocent, this is melo- 
drama.” said Joe at last. “If he’s guilty, it’s tragedy.” 

“What must I do?” Johnny muttered. “What can I 
do for that girl, Joe?” 

“You want to do something for her?” 

“Yeah, I do.” 

“Only one thing I can tell you,” Joe said seriously. 
“Otherwise, I think you'll handle it, Johnny. You got a 
touch, for people, I mean, which I do not pretend to have, 
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being a book man, myself. I don’t always follow you, boy. 
But you interest me. I think maybe you're a little touched. 
And yet—I dunno. I’ve got no advice but this. Get the 
facts. You'll never get all the facts, but you must get as 
many as you can. The deepest insight, the most com- 
passionate heart,” said Joe, revving up his vocabulary, 
“can go wrong without the little gray cells. And the little 

ray machine in the head, boy, it operates on reliable in- 
formation, Yes?” ; 


“Thanks, Joe,” said Johnny humbly. 

“I wonder,” said Joe softly, with a feeling close to 
love, “what’s going to become of you.” 

But Johnny said, “If I could only get in touch with 
her...” 


Johnny went home—opened 
his door quietly, not expecting 
much. There wasn’t much to 
see. She’d eaten, daintily, of the 
little snack he’d left her, and on 
his card she’d written only: Thanks, again. Joan Percival 
had said, although she’d thanked her a million times, Mar- 
garet Cannaday wasn’t a friend of hers. Johnny felt sad. 
His sharp eyes saw a few traces. The telephone shifted 
again to be, he guessed, the length of her arm away, which 
was less than the length of his. She’d been reading. 
Johnny thought, If I had time, I’d make her read my books. 
I'd make her read something besides that darned moon- 
shine. But he didn’t think there would be much time. 

She was only twenty, he remembered, and she was 
shy, and she had kept herself alone, and probably had 
never knocked healthily against the sharp edges of other 
personalities. Until she’d had the one terrible shock that 
was too much for her to take. So now she was alone, all 
alone, blind and deaf, waiting for the one she loved, the 
only one . . . who didn’t exist. If one came, it would be a 
murderer. 

Johnny washed his face and combed his hair. If he 
needed a shave, it didn’t matter. He had to check his 
hunch and make it fact or not, whichever it would be. So 
he went downstairs and rang the superintendent’s bell. 

It took a moment. Then Irene McColl was at the 
door. “Oh, it’s you, Mr. Baer.” She was in an old 
wrapper, and she was flustered. 

“May I come in?” 

“Well...” 

“I want to talk to you,” Johnny insisted, and she 
couldn’t play prim. 

~ “Well, I guess. Sure.” She let him in, her pale eyes 
wide, 

Johnny entered, and a whiff of lavender struck him in 
the face. So! His hunch was right! This was the hide- 
out Margaret Cannaday kept by day with Irene McColl 
and her confession magazines. .. . 

“Sit down,” invited Irene a little nervously. 

Johnny sat down. He let himself realize for a moment 
that Margaret Cannaday was in this apartment. The living 
girl was somewhere . . . he couldn’t tell where . . . almost 
in reach of his hand. As he looked about, he was even 
better convinced that this was true. For although the 
kitchenette was turmoil, the bed unmade, and Irene’s 
magazines still tumbled everywhere, he could see that the 
bureau top in the alcove was as orderly as his own, with 
nail file, mirror and pin tray in asymmetrical and yet 
related pattern, Never in her life had Irene McColl placed 
objects so. It was the reflection of an unconscious art she 
didn’t have. 

“How is Mr. McColl?” Johnny asked, to get his 
breath. 

“Oh, better,” his wife said apathetically. “He had a 
little flare-up. They thought he should stay a day or two 
extra. He'll be home some day next week, though, they 
think now.” 


“That’s good. Mrs. McColl, I want to ask you about 
the trouble last March.” 

“About what?” she asked dully. 

“About the time Sally Milliken was killed.” 

“Oh, that.” Irene squirmed. “The owner said we 
wasn't to talk about that to the tenants,” she said primly. 
“So I can’t very well.” 

“T don’t want to talk about horrors,” said Johnny. 
“T came to find out why you think Vincent Marsh is 
innocent.” 

“Who says I do?” 
the lapels of her robe. 

“Ive got a hunch,” said Johnny gently, “you think 
not all the facts came out. Isn’t that so?” 

She said, “He didn’t do it,” rather sullenly. 
don’t want to talk about it.” 

“Why don’t you think he did it?” pressed Johnny 
quickly. “Have you got a reason? Or do you just feel 
sorry for him?” % 

“Tm sorry for him. I’m sorry for the both of them.” 
She was dissolving. : 

“They were in love, I understand.” 

“Oh, Mr. -Baer, it was the wickedest, cruclest thing to 
part them.” 

“If the man is innocent,” said Johnny crisply, trying 
to get some starch back into the conversation, “I certainly 
agree with you.” 

“He is!” she cried. “He told the truth!” 

“Do you say that because you know him?” 

“No, no, I know he told the truth.” Her face dis- 
appeared behind the sleeve of her wrapper. 

“Did you tell the police whatever it is that you know?” 

“I did. But nobody wanted to listen to me. Nobody 
cared if people’s hearts were broke.” 

“Pm listening,” said Johnny in his warm, charming 
voice. “I'm sitting here listening very carefully to any- ` 
thing you want to say.” . 

She took her sleeve down, and now she let something 
go and became angry. “It was Pats fault. Stubborn. 
He gets a thing in his head and he won’t listen. Just like 
the police.. They get it in their heads—they don’t want 
anybody to tell them anything that’s going to change their 
ideas.” 

“Sometimes that’s so.” Johnny waited while she wiped 
her face on the sleeve. “What was it your husband got in 
his head?” 

“Pat thinks he saw Vincent go in that apartment. 
Well, he just thinks he did. And why is Pat’s word taken 
against Vincent’s? Vincent said he didn’t go in. So why?” 
Irene pounded her thigh. “Pat could only see through that 
little window in the elevator door. But he said it, and 
he’s stuck with it. I’ve seenshim do that before.” 

“You mean you think your husband’s testimony was 
a mistake? Is that what you know?” 

“That’s not all. But that’s why Pat says to the police- 
men, don’t pay no attention to me. He says, “Look at her 
house if you don’t think she’s rattlebrained.’ He said a 
mean thing like that.” There was domestic warfare mixed 
up in this. 

“I wish you'd tell me what else you know in Marsh’s 
favor.” 

“Well, all right, Mr. Baer. It’s that about the clock. 
I know Vincent was telling the truth. You see, what 
happened . . . Margaret asked me the time. I’m around 
the halls. Lotsa people do. She happened to ask me that 
afternoon.. And Í told her, but I told her wrong. I mean, 
Mr. Baer, I didn’t do it on purpose, but my watch just 
happened to be nearly fifteen minutes fast and so I told 
Margaret and of course she set her clock and so that means 
Vincent was right. He did get there at six o’clock. So he 
was telling the plain truth and Margaret was telling the 
plain truth, too, and the police and everybody:made some- 
thing out of it, but it was just the truth, that’s all.” Her 
bosom was tossing. 


Her color changed. She grabbed 


“But I 
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“I see,” said Johnny quietly. “Yes, I understand. 
Did you talk to the lawyer who defended Vincent?” 

“He’s no good,” she said contemptuously. “He told 
Pat ld be a bad witness. He didn’t want me, and he 
wouldn’t—” 

“How did you find out your watch was wrong?” 

“Oh. Well, that same night, after it all happened, 
Pat took a notion to call up and check his watch.” 

“That’s right,” said Johnny. “His watch and Miss 
Milliken’s electric clock didn’t quite agree, did they?” 

“And I told him right then and there, and he said I 
never knew what I was talking...” Color stained and 
retreated from her face. She sat awkwardly, with her feet 
turned all askew, and she looked as if her whole being was 
in a state of disorder and upheaval. 

“So he checked his watch by phone?” Johnny prodded, 
patiently. 

“Yes.” 

Johnny looked up quickly at this monosyllable. “And 
was his watch right?” 

“Near enough, he said.” 

“And you checked yours at the same time?” 

“Ves,” 

“So then you knew that Vincent Marsh was probably 
telling the truth about Margaret Cannaday’s clock. Yes, I 
see. 

“You see!” She let go her breath. “He was. He 
absolutely was. I know that. You see!” 

“I don’t know how much that testimony would have 
helped him, but certainly it’s a little piece of the truth 
that’s got to go into the picture somewhere. I don’t know 
whether it can help him now.” 

“Oh, now .. .” she said quickly. 

“You're thinking it’s too late?” 

“Well, he— You know, he got out, up there.” 

“I know,” said Johnny. “I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry!” cried Irene. “When he didn’t do it? All 
he did was tell the truth and they didn’t believe him!” 

“Yes, Im sorry. Because it counts against him, and 
you don’t live alone,” said Johnny steadily. “I’m sorriest 
that Margaret Cannaday was ill . . . and had to be taken 
to the hospital.” 

“It was good she didn’t have to go through .. .” 

“No, it wasn’t good,” said Johnny sternly. 

“She was sick, Mr. Baer.” 

“That’s what was sad. If she could have fought for 
him. then, when he needed her—” 

“He didn’t want her to go through the torture.” 

“She loves him, doesn’t she?” 

Irene McColl began to sob wetly. 

“If shed been in the thick of it,” pressed Johnny, 
“she could have helped make someone listen to you, for 
instance. How do you know people wouldn’t have helped 
her? She could have made more and more connections . . . 
might have drawn all kinds of people to see it her way.” 

“She was sick,” Irene said. “She isn’t strong. I 
mean,”—the woman lifted her mop of hair—‘“she isn’t 
strong physically, but her love is stronger than death!” she 
cried. 

“Is she better now?” asked Johnny gently in a 
moment. The woman swallowed. “I guess so.” 

“Maybe she can still help him. If she told him to 
give up, to go back there, to be very careful not to hurt 
anyone. And then if she tried to open it all up again.” 

“Whats the use?” said Irene sullenly. “Nobody 
cares.” 

“Everybody cares,” said Johnny Baer. 

“No, they don’t. They think he’s no good, anyway. 
All Vincent Marsh has got in the world is her faith.” 

“Not all,” Johnny said. “He has the law. Even if he 
has a past record that’s not so good,” he began patiently. 

“There’s nothing wrong with his past,” she snapped. 

“Oh, now!” Johnny protested. “Nobody’s perfect, 
and love’s no guarantee of perfection, surely. What if he 


did do things once that he grew to be sorry for? He ad- 
mitted he did, so I read in the papers.” 

“You believe that stuff?” Irene said scathingly. 

Johnny looked at the cheap magazines. You believe 
that stuff? he almost said. But he kept his patience. 
“What counts is what he did that night last March. And 
the law itself says so. Margaret Cannaday’s got to reach 
out, and he’s got to reach out. It’s people who have con- 
demned him, and it’s people who will have to clear him. 
Everybody’s connected, Mrs. McColl.” 

“Well, I dunno what you expect me to do about it,” 
she said, coming to a snap of her nerves. 

Johnny said, and he was thinking, not of her, but of 
his hidden listener, “I only want you to know that if there 
is anything I can do to help Margaret Cannaday, I'd like 
to do it.” 

“She only wants to do what Vincent wants,” said 
Irene defiantly, “and that’s all.” 

“I’m terribly sorry if that’s so,” said Johnny sadly. 

“You pick kinda funny things to feel sorry about. - 
What else would she want? Heer love is perfect!” 

Johnny gave up. He murmured and withdrew. He'd 
run slam into a wall, a separation made by a way of 
thinking so different, top to bottom, from his own, that 
communication was very nearly cut off. 

But she followed him into the hall. This surprised 
him. For a moment he hoped she was going to tell him, 
outright, where Margaret Cannaday was now. But she 
only said, “Mr. Baer, you understand that about the clock? 
You see, don’t you? You know he musta just been telling 
the truth?” 

Johnny thought of all the “ifs.” If Margaret Can- 
naday had not asked Mrs. McColl, if instead she had 
checked by telephone, corrected that clock. ... But then 
he realized that this would long ago have been checked with 
Margaret herself. So he said, “Why, yes. of course I do.” 

She opened her slack mouth in a smile. “And you’re 
smart,” she said. “Thanks, Mr. Baer, for . . . for every- 
thing.” Her eyes signaled mutual understanding. She 
said, “So long.” 

Johnny let himself be dismissed. He was tired. He 
started upstairs, turned once to see her still standing there, 
not watching after him, but with her head bent away and 
twisting the watch on her wrist. He climbed on. 


When Irene went back into her apartment. closed the 
door, clicked the lock, she whispered, “Okay, he’s gone.” 
She crossed the room and opened the closet door. Mar- 
garet Cannaday was sitting on the floor. Her eyes were 
purpled with fatigue and strain. Her small face was pale. 

“I don’t think he’s gonna say anything,” Irene 
whispered. “He’s awful nice. He won't tell. You better 
get some more sleep, hon. Here—lemme help you.” 

The girl’s weight wasn’t much. When she was stand- 
ing, she seemed stronger. She smiled at Irene with her 
mouth, although the tragic eyes didn’t change. “Thanks 
a million million times for all you are doing.” she 
murmured, and she sat down on the bed’s edge. In a 
minute she lay back against the pile of quilts and put her 
arm over her eyes. 

Irene sighed. Love, True Love . . . so beautiful! So 
rare! She really believed it only happened to good-looking 
people. That was the basic reason for her lipstick habit, 
which persisted, although she was married and she and Pat 
fought like a cat and a dog, and then sometimes made up 
with an amazing violence. Which bore no resemblance in 
Irene’s mind to True Love Romance. 

“Vincent will come soon,” she crooned. “Nothing can 
keep him away. You'll see.” 


Upstairs, Johnny Baer sat on his bed and took off his 
shoes. He wasn’t satisfied about Vincent Marsh. It could 
be, he mused, that the innocent affidavit from the man’s 
own girl had weighed too heavily against him. A clock 
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alibi and he caught tampering with a clock! Foolishness, 
Johnny thought irritably. But what a whammy of a coin- 
cidence, just the same. 

It was the other thing, the negative, that had weight 
with Johnny. Sally Milliken was dead. It was not possible 
that she had strangled herself. If Vincent hadn’t, then who 
had? Johnny sat there and the weight came down on him 
and he found himself believing Vincent had. He didn’t 
know where the conviction had got so much weight. suds 
denly, but it was there. So it was tragedy for Margaret 
Cannaday. 

if he could only talk to her! Johnny lay abed con- 
sidering how to sneak off the program and catch her, as 
Diana put it. But he thought he’d never do it, because 
she listened to him on the air and she would know and she 
wouldn't be caught. 

He tried to imagine what Vincent Marsh would want 
her to do. Run away? Be with him a fugitive, on a short 
run and not a very merry one. Or did Vincent Marsh 
have in mind vanishing alone, and building a new life and 
a new personality afar, and at last the happy ending against 
a backdrop of public blessing? Years for Margaret to 
wait? 

(Facts. Joe had said.) What did Johnny know about 
Vincent . . . or rather Vic Manelli? A poor boy. slum 
childhood. drifted into petty crime. One thing, his crimes 
were so small he was no full-fledged villain, of whom surely 
in this world, or so Johnny Baer believed, there are very 


few. What else? Good-looking. Smooth. Overboard in 
love. (It happens, Joan Percival had said.) 


Well, then, what about a child, who met the world 
childishly, under whose smoothness beat an adolescent's 
heart? Overboard, worshiping a worshiper? The doubled 
ego, adoring his own image in the adoring eyes? Hed 
know no way to bear its being broken, so, childishly, he 
had smashed the one who could break it, Not stopping to 
realize that in this act, he broke it himself. 

Tragedy. if that’s how it was. And now what? 

Johnny twisted and rolled. Johnny thought, Where 
did [ vet this crazy habit of trying to put myself in some- 
body else’s framework? Is too hard. It’s too punishing. 
I wish Md never found out everybody else is alive. Shut 
up. he said to his brain. Sleep, will you? Conk out. 
Go away. I'm not saving the world. I'm a disk jockey. 
l talk between the records that Gordon plays in the night. 
And those who listen are the lonely ones. And sometimes 
it's going to seem to them like I’m the only friend they’ve 
got... and if I don’t believe it, I got to quit, that’s all. 
lemnae 

All right, stupid, said Johnny to himself. 
it, if it makes you so happy. 

He was miserable. He grinned and curled around and 
went to sleep. 


So believe 


Johnny woke up in the afternoon, resolved to mind 
So he put a bowl of fruit on the table 
beside his chair. And he left a note, saying: / must talk 
to you. Important. lIl phone at 2? aM. exactly. All best 
wishes. Johnny Baer. 

Having thus done something exactly contrary to his 
resolution. he had dinner far from his usual haunts. and 
sat in a movie theater until it was time to get along to the 
studio. 

There he worked away at his heaps of mail. doing his 
best to feel commercial and cynical, but the paper got him. 
The pieces torn from the “linen” dime-store tablets. fancy 
colored stationery, plain typewriter bond or yellow second 
sheets, sometimes paper that was monogrammed or deckle- 
edged. And the writing on all of these got him. in all its 
human variety, and he was only more convinced than ever 
of the real existence of people. 

Johnny had no idea what an extraordinary amount of 
mail he got. He thought this would happen to anyone 
who had a job like his. and all he felt was the responsibility. 


his own business. 


Tonight it was like a burden. And if it was his business 
to be friend to all of these strangers, then surely he was 
bound to be friend to one more stranger, Margaret Can- 
naday. So it made no difference if he kept telling him- 
self to mind his business. He was in a strange business. 
He didn’t know how he’d got there. 

At midnight his phone rang. It was Joan Percival. 

“I wanted to thank you. Mr. Baer.” 

“For what?” Johnny was surprised. 

“First for playing her song and then for all you said 
about not being alone.” 

“That’s okay.” said Johnny lamely. “I’m afraid it was 
too highfaluting. Won't do much good.” 

“Mr. Baer—” 

“Yes?” 

“I understand now.” 

“What’s that, Mrs. Percival?” 

“You forget I know Margaret’s apartment. I’ve seen 
the big brown chair.” She waited a beat and then said 
quickly, “Don’t tell me anything except . . . is she all right?” 

“I... as far as I know. I haven’t seen her.” 

“Oh?” 

“No, I’m pretty sure she’s with Mrs. McColl. 
daytime.” 

“I should have thought of that.” said Joan with a 
great sigh, “Well, I... I’m relieved. in a way. Do you 
think he . . . knows where she is?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know.” 

“I’ve asked everyone in the office.” Joan said. “And 
I still don’t know how he could have got her any message. 
Where to be, I mean. Or how she could have told him, 
either. Do you?” 

“I don’t think there was any message,” Johnny said. 
“I think she probably doesn’t want to be . . . what you 
said,” 

“A trap?” 

“Yes. But she hopes he'll find her; she—” 

“There's the phone number—” said Joan. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Well, it’s just like her, to go on a crazy hope like 
that,” Joan said distantly. “It’s so kind of heartbreaking, 
isn’t it? Thank you for being so kind.” 

“That’s okay,” Johnny. said quickly. “Thanks for 
calling.” 

Johnny hung up. It hadn't been said. but he knew 
Joan Percival was not going to tell anyone where Margaret 
Cannaday was waiting. 

Johnny looked down at the next letter. 


In the 


Dear Mr. Baer: I am an invalid and often lie awake at 
night. Since I’ve begun to listen to you, I’ve realized I 
am not the only one, and I want to thank you from my 
heart for this message that has somehow ... 


It suddenly was plain to him that if Vincent Marsh 


«were anywhere near a radio in the night. he now knew 


exactly where Margaret Cannaday was waiting. Message! 
Vincent Marsh knew the big brown chair, didn’t he? 
Vincent Marsh had probably heard the story of the Three 
Bears. Vincent Marsh would guess who Goldilocks was, 
and if he took the slight trouble it would be to find out 
Johnny Baers home address, why, he would be positive. 
Johnny himself had sent the message, the one way it could 
penetrate the deepest hide-out, the most secret room. 

Johnny telephoned the news room. “You got any- 
thing on this Vincent Marsh, Gil?” 

“Not much. Wait a minute. Unofficially. the thought 
is that he’s under cover. He can’t be moving.” 

“Hasn’t been spotted?” 

“Not since Santa Maria. 
from this part of the country. 

“Thanks, Gil.” 

Johnny sighed. His hand lingered on the instrument. 
Probably Vincent Marsh would telephone. It was in the 
song. Don’t...ans... wer till I phone... . 


Could be he’s clean away 


No news. Why?” 
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His long stint began. Johnny had to be right there. 
He was free only while a record was playing, long enough 
for coffee or a bite. For a quick private phone call. He 
got rid of a man who had a friend who was opening some- 
where. At two A.M. he went to the phone in his office. He’d 
warned her. She’d have to answer. He listened to the 
bell ringing on his table near her ear, wincing because it 
would seem so loud in that little room. 

“Yes?” The voice was breathy. 

He had her, like a fish on the end of a line. He was 
connected. “Margaret? The police think Vincent’s found 
a place to hide.” He began briskly on the one thing that 
would interest her, keep her, hold her. 

“Oh!” she said. 

“He may know where you are.” 

“Oh!” 

“If he calls, please, please be careful. Please don’t 
promise to leave the . . . the lawful world. Don’t let him 
keep running and hiding. And don’t you. Please remem- 
ber there’s got to be a better way. Please let me help you.” 

“I can’t talk to you,” she interrupted and her voice 
was clearer, stronger. “He might call.” 

She hung up. And Johnny leaned on his hands. The 
music was running out. He had to go back. Okay, I’m a 
disk jockey, he told himself. And that’s all. 


At four A.M. Johnny’s pleasant voice said, “Special.” 
He couldn’t leave it out. It was his feature. People lis- 
tened for his specials. They wrote him so. “For those 
who are driving tonight,” said Johnny, “alone in the car. 
Long grind to get where you’re going? Kinda weird, too, 
the lights and the lines and the speed. Makes a long tunnel 
in the dark that all looks the same. It’s too easy to drive 
a car these days. Too easy. So don’t go to sleep, folks, 
and start sliding dreamy off the shoulders. Going to play 
a quartet. Special for you. It’s to sing. So you can’t 
carry a tune? What’s the difference? Listen—singing in 
your car is like singing in the-bathroom. It’s perfectly all 
right. And it doesn’t sound so bad, either. Mind you 
watch that road, now. Other people are awake and about, 
though you may not think so. Okay, take in a little oxygen. 
It'll wake you up. Slow down now, and here we go.” 

(Maybe it was foolish. Maybe it didn’t make a particle 
of difference to anybody. Johnny Baer, sitting there, worry- 
ing about people, worrying about those who felt alone.) 

Five a.m. He played a piece of “meat music.” A quiet 
thing; nocturne. He said it was for Goldilocks, because she 
must be tired. He said they should. They should. They 
should rest. 

Saturday morning came. She’d left a note among the 
pears and apples. Dear Mr. Baer: Thank you very, very 
much for letting me wait here. But could you please just 
let me alone. Please. It wasn’t signed at all. 

He sat down in his chair. Well, then, he’d made no 
connection. Whatever way she was going, he couldn’t stop 
her or help her because she was closed against any ideas 
of his. He couldn’t break her loneliness down. Sooner or 
later Vincent Marsh would telephone her, or possibly come 
here. They would be together—he, innocent or not, an es- 
caped convict, and she blindly on his side against all the 
rest of the people in the world. And this was True Love, 
thought Margaret Cannaday, and so, too, Irene McColl 
would say, and Johnny Baer could never break that down. 
Perhaps he shouldn’t try. 

Johnny put the little note away, and he wrote another. 
My house is yours, he wrote sadly, and that was all. Sadly, 
he leaned it against the telephone. That was that and he 
was tired, and the phone rang. : 

“Johnny? Diana... .” 

“Hi, Di.” To Johnny she sounded pleasantly lively 
and gay. He listened to her blithe voice with a certain 
relief. 

“I didn’t wake you? Good. Dinner tonight? Just 
because it’s Saturday night and I feel in the mood?” 


“So do I, Di.” He felt grateful for Diana’s worldly 
cheer. There was a lot to be said for a crisp surface, a 
little flippancy. “When and where?” he asked her. 

She told him. “Johnny, what happened to Goldilocks? 
Is she still sitting in your chair?” : 

“Not while I’m around,” he said in weary evasion, 

“Maybe she’s heard,” said Diana gaily, “that Marsh 
has been seen in Nebraska. So, see you, Johnny darling.” 

“See you, Di.” : 

It was Saturday. He was off on Sunday nights. 
What would Goldilocks do then? Or what would she do 
when Pat McColl came home from the hospital? Well, 
she’d tire of waiting and hoping. People got tired. It 
could even be a saving thing. You get tired of suffering, 
too, he supposed. If Vincent Marsh was in Nebraska, he 
would soon be farther. She’d hear that. Irene would read 
it and tell her. Then it would all fizzle out. 

Fizzle out. Disappear. It was sad, in a way. It con- 
tributed to fuzziness and a numb feeling that nothing was 
really very important. Time alone could chew just about 
everything down. Crises of all kinds would loom, threaten, 
sputter and dim and just ravel out. ... But it happened, 
all the time. Johnny went to bed. 


Diana went out to have her hair done. As she was 
leaving, her stepmother called to her. “Diana? Will you 
be-here for dinner? The Olmsteads are coming. We'd all 
love to have you.” 

“You wouldn’t really,” Diana said with a thin smile. 
“No, I'll go out.” The mixture of relief and rebuff on her 
stepmother’s face was, for a moment, pleasing. Jane Parr 
was white-haired and a little stiff and old-fashioned. Not 
an articulate person, and one without fire, faded or hidden 
behind a façade of good manners. A woman a pole apart 
from Diana. Yet in a queer flash, that morning, Diana 
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thought, I suppose if we met on Mars we'd be glad to see 
each other. So she said aloud, to her own surprise, “I’ve 
already made a date, Jane.” 

Jane said, “Oh, I’m sorry,” and now there was nothing 
on her face but the careful smile and the relief. 

Diana let the door slam. 


SY es, sir,” the police officer 
said earnestly into the telephone. 
“I can hear you. You are Chap- 
lain Martin. Speaking from the 
; prison. Yes, sir. I understand.” 
“Tve just returned from a very necessary trip on fam- 
ily matters,” said the quick voice at the other end. “I 
want to make sure the authorities down there are on the 
alert.” 

“Were on the alert, sir.” Sergeant Williams grinned. 

“Good. Good. I’ve talked to Manelli several times 
since his arrival here. Course of my duty. Itry to get the 
emotional temper of these men as quickly as I can.” 

“Yes, sir. This is Vic Manelli you are speaking of. 
Or Vincent Marsh.” 

“Yes. Vincent Marsh. Now, Sergeant Williams... 
that right? Now this Marsh had a fiancée.” 

“Yes, we know.” 

“You do know? 
I hope.” 

“Well, we—” E 

“You know he broke out for the express purpose of 
killing that girl?” 

“What?” 

“Ah ha,” the chaplain said. “Now, I see it’s a good 
thing I got in touch. Let me explain this. As I say, I get 
to the men. Sometimes I manage to touch off quite a re- 
vealing stream of stuff, one way or another. Are you lis- 
tening? Can you hear me?” 

“If you’d speak a little farther away from the mouth- 
piece—” 

“Mustn’t shout, eh? Better? 
with this man’s story?” 

“Yes. Thats why I’mon,..” 

“Good. Then you'll realize he was deeply in love with 
the girl. In fact, I don’t say he confessed this to me, but I 
infer—” 

“Yes. Go on, sir.” 

“__that he committed this crime to, in some way, save 
his love affair. Then, you see, when she let him down—” 

“Who did what?” 

“This girl. This Margaret. She let him down.” 

“How’s that, sir?” 

“She swore out some sort of affidavit. Now, Sergeant, 
you should have the details. What I can tell you is that 
Manelli or Marsh thinks he couldn’t have been convicted 
without it. He’s deep, very deepyin bitterness and disillu- 
sion... He is going to ‘get her if it’s the last thing he does.’ 
That sort of thing. He’s not interested in breaking out to 
be free. I’m positive. He is after that girl. Now, can you 
protect her?” 

“We don’t know where she is,” said Sergeant Williams. 

“Ah, me!” the chaplain said. “Does he? Does he?” 

“As to that, I can’t say. This is all news to us here.” 

“She may be dead,” the chaplain said with a certain 
cold courage, “but I- doubt it. Because I think he'll kill 
. her and then himself, more or less openly. Revenge and 
suicide. It’s that sort of situation.” 

“Better find her,” Williams said limply. 
sure?” 

“He wouldn’t write to her. He would barely speak to 
one chap who came up here with news of her. He feels, 
you see, that after he got into this trouble for her sake, or 
their sake, anyhow, why, the least she could do was keep 
quiet. Something about a clock? Daresay the poor girl 
told the truth innocently enough. But to him it’s a betrayal, 


Then you’re watching out for her, 


Well, are you familiar 


“Are you 


And the revulsion is . . . well, it’s extreme, Sergeant. And 
he is very immature, and I very much fear . . .” 

“Yes, sir. I understand. Thank you, sir. Sorry we 
weren’t warned earlier.” 

“Tm the only man who could have warned you, I’m 
afraid. It was remiss, but the possibility of an escape never 
crossed my .. .” : 

“All right, sir. Thanks, sir. Pll keep you informed.” 
Sergeant Williams hung up briskly. It gave a snappy 
effect. But he didn’t feel snappy. He was appalled. 

He alerted people in the Department. To make some 
kind of beginning, he tried to get hold of the Percivals. - 
No phone. The man still watching their apartment in- 
formed him that the Percivals were not at home. Proba- 
bly went on some kind of week-end trip, because the two of 
them were picked up early by some couple in a car, laugh- 


‘ing and talking, around six A.M. Nobody was in their 


apartment. Margaret Cannaday hadn’t shown. 

Williams chewed his mouth. It was Saturday after- 
noon. Fat chance to find the Percivals. Who else might 
know anything? 


Johnny, on his way out of his apartment building, 
going to dinner that Saturday night, encountered Irene 
McColl in the lower hall. 

“Going to work already?” She smiled at him. 

Johnny paused. “Have you the time?” 

“Five minutes after six, about,” she told him. 

“That’s a pretty watch.” 

“Tt wasn’t very expensive.” 

“It isn’t very accurate,” said Johnny mildly. He 
stood still, thinking that Irene would never be accurate. 
Her watch would always be a little off. “Mrs. McColl,” he 
said to her, straight out of some subconscious suspicion, 
“did you ever tell Sally Milliken the time?” 

Her skin got that mottled look he’d seen before. “I 
guess I did, sometime or other,” she said. And turned 
toward the foyer table, a purely useless piece, against the 
wall. She was cleaning the mirror that hung above it. She 
was going to leave patches of the glass-cleaner behind her. 
She would never get it all off—not Irene. “Miss Milliken 
had an electric clock,” Irene rattled along, “but the trouble 
was, she hadda use the same plug for her massage machine 
she had. So she’d ask me once in a while. So what?” 

“Did she ask you the time on the day she died?” 
Johnny said. The question seemed to have been lying 
around in his throat a long time. 

“Well, she might have, butI...1... I can’t remem- 
ber if she did, that day.” 

Johnny stood there thinking how right the lawyer had 
been. The only time Irene McColl was convincing was 
when she was lying. It was easy to tell that she was lying. 
He stood there and watched his charity take over. He 
could not help it. He thought, All witnesses are somewhat 
shaky. Some who sound so crisp and clear are only jump- 
ing to unwarranted conclusions with stubborn vanity. This 
woman gives me the truth because she cannot lie very well. 

“T guess you did,” he said, and his voice was kind. 
“How’s your husband?” 

“Hm?” Irene was startled. She hadn’t been thinking 
of him. “Oh, fine, I guess. Mr. Baer, if I—?” 

“Yes?” 

- “If I hadda given Miss Milliken the time that day, it 
wouldn’t make no difference. How could it, huh?” 

“Difference to what?” he asked. 

“I mean, Vincent Marsh told the truth, just the same. 
Margaret’s clock was wrong and he said it was wrong. Not 
that I'd think he’d tell lies. . . .” 

Her brain wasn’t any more orderly than she. Johnny 
could see her struggling to be logical and losing the thread 
of the argument in a stew of unrelated emotions. 

“It looks like he told the truth about that. Have you 
heard he’s been seen in Nebraska? He’s going East, I 
suppose. Don’t you?” 
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“I don’t believe that,” said Irene—scornfully, because 
she feared it might be so. 


Diana found herself annoyed. In the first place, their 
table in the restaurant had accumulated an assortment of 
characters in Johnny’s business, and dinner was very far 
away from being any tête-à-tête. In the second place, 
Johnny was preoccupied. He responded to nothing. Diana 
would have liked to demand more attention, but she told 
herself to be smarter. So she sat by and permitted the 
date to develop into a party of people, hanging around, 
having a few drinks. It was getting late when Joe, the 
Philosophical Type, came in. “Hiya all? How’s Diana, 
the Huntress, eh?” 

People waited in simple malice for Diana to pop, but 
she said placidly, “Fine. And you, O Socrates?” 

“Still one jump ahéad of the hemlock,” said Joe, 
pleased. “Hi, Johnny. Tell me—how’s Goldilocks?” 

“Say—who is Goldilocks?” someone asked when 
Johnny didn’t answer. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said another. “Don’t you 
know? Goldilocks is a little teaser Johnny’s got on his 
program. Pretty cute, eh? The mail he gets. George 
was mentioning. This boy’s clever.” 

Johnny muttered, “Speaking of mail, I’ve got a heck 
of a lot of dictating—” 

Diana said, “Why don’t we pull out of here, Johnny? 
I'll go, too. Why couldn’t I help you with the mail?” 

Johnny said, “Maybe you could,” in that absent- 
minded way. 

Joe had squeezed himself in at a corner of the table. 
“By the way, hear it on the air, anybody? This escaped 
killer is in town.” 

“What killer?” 

“You mean this Moss . . 

“They get him yet, Joe?” 

“He’s been seen. Just don’t go down any dark alleys. 
There was a jury that said this chap strangled a woman 
until she was dead. You know that.” 

“He was seen in Nebraska,” said Johnny rather tensely. 
“False alarm,” said Joe. “They see these people all 

Arizona. Pennsylvania.” 

“How do you know he was seen in Los Angeles?” 

“I don’t know,” Joe said promptly. “This was a police 
bulletin. It’s a well-known phenomenon; killers are always 
seen. People like to see them. Now, I have never been 
able to understand why saying ‘I saw him. I saw the 
killer. I saw the President. I saw the king.’ adds any- 
thing to the stature of the ego involved, and yet...” Joe 
was off. 

Johnny paid his check and took Diana’s hand. They 
began to work their way out. “Watch it, Johnny,” said 
Joe in the middle of his dissertation. He might have been 
talking about his knees. 

When they were on the sidewalk, Johnny spoke. “You 
said he was in Nebraska.” His face was grave. 

“I thought he was, Johnny.” Diana looked at him, 
worried. “I read it in the paper.” 

“Read all about it,” Johnny said. “I think I’m going 
to quit, Di. I’m too simple-minded for my job.” 

“Johnny, don’t talk like that.” 

“Tve certainly got a lot of clever gimmicks, haven’t 1?” 

“Johnny, what’s the matter?” 

“Vincent Marsh is guilty.” 

“I told you that a long time—” 

Johnny said, “Now, I think I understand about the 
clocks. Suppose a man grabs the first thing handy, a 
piece of wire, to choke the life out of a throat. And when 
it’s all over, he looks, and he thinks he’s in luck. The 
clock’s smashed and science is a wonderful thing. The 
cops will know this clock hasn’t been altered. So he thinks 
it gives them the time of death, and hallelujah, the clock’s 
at least fifteen minutes fast! So it gives the time of death 
wrong. Pure luck. And he’ll use it. 


. Marsh?” 


over. 


“So he tears out of there, and he runs to keep his 
date. Now he’ll have a witness to an alibi. Maybe he 
figures to call somebody, make a noise, do something to 
get still another witness. But his luck is out, Di. Because, 
lo, Margaret Cannaday’s clock is also, by the same differ- 
ence, wrong. It rattles him. He’s got to change it. But 
how? Call on the phone. Turn on the radio. Margaret 
doesn’t say he does this. Why not? 
dare check it. Two clocks against his one watch.... He 
could be wrong. He doesn’t know there was a factor, an 
agent, that made two clocks wrong, each fifteen minutes 
fast. But Margaret will believe him. So he turns her clock 
back. But he doesn’t dare try for another witness, It’s 
got to be only the one. 

“The superintendent’s evidence was right. Vincent is 
guilty. If I never believed it before, I believe it now.” 

Diana said, “But what’s the matter? Why do you 
worry if Vincent Marsh is guilty?” 

“I worry because I’ve told him where he can find 
Margaret.” 

“I see.” Diana’s voice sharpened. 
about little Goldilocks.” 

“Aren’t you?” His lips felt like rubber. 

“Frankly,” said Diana, “if the girl’s in love with a 
criminal, she’s going to suffer. There’s not a thing I can 
do about it.” Johnny didn’t speak. Diana made an 
exasperated sound. “Johnny, all right. Look. What are 
you afraid of? He’s in love with her, isn’t he?” 

“Ves,” 

“So they meet and kiss,” said Diana. “Will the world 
fall in? You said that yourself. Or don’t you want them 
to meet and kiss?” 

“True love, I guess, is something I just don’t under- 
stand,” said Johnny miserably. 

“T’ll tell you something,” said Diana hotly. “It’s no 
fun to go on a dinner date with your own true love and see 
him sunk in a trance over another girl’s troubles.” 

“Wait a minute, Di...” 

“If I’m not in love with you,” she snapped, “then I 
don’t know anything about true or any other kind of love.” 

She was suddenly weeping, and she turned her head 
so he would not see it. The line of her neck was stiff and 
proud. “So who knows anything?” said Johnny sadly, in a 
minute, and he held the door for her. 


“You’re worried 


> 


Johnny looked at the desk and said, “I can’t handle all 
this.” He reached for the phone. “Something is going to 
have to be done. .. . Say, is George down there? Anybody 
seen him around tonight?” 

Diana sat down and began to sort the mail. “They 
classify,” she said to Johnny, after a while, in a businesslike 
voice. ‘“Look—these are ordinary ‘Johnny, you’re won- 
derful’ raves. Here’s ‘illness.’ This pile is ‘lovelorn’ or 
‘tears on the pillow.’ You can answer these pretty easily 
if you'll just stack "em. Use the same opening paragraph 
for each pile, for instance. Don’t you see? Here’s another 
category . . . ‘old age,’ I guess you could call it.” She 
looked up as if she expected a pat on the head. 

But she knew it rang wrong—knew from his face. 
Johnny put the mouthpiece of the dictaphone down and 
said quietly, “Go along home, Di.” 

“What did you say?” Why? she thought rebelliously. 
What did I say wrong? It’s intelligent. It’s sensible. 
What have I done? 

“They’re sending me up a couple of girls to help me 
in the morning. I'll clean it up then.” 

“But I’m here, Johnny. Pll help you. Why can’t 1?” 

“Because,” said Johnny, “every single letter there—” 
He shook his head. “Never mind, Di. I’m going to have 
to handle it myself, my own way, or else quit entirely.” 

Diana let her head go down. “Is it because I said I 
was in love with you? I embarrass you?” 

Johnny waited until she looked up at him. Then he 
smiled at her. Johnny had a nice smile. “You've said 


Because he doesn’t > 
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that before. I’m not embarrassed. I’m just busy, Di. 
Please excuse me.” 

His look had no pity. It was steady. It turned her 
heart over. It frightened her, and she fled to anger. 

“You’re not too busy to worry about your semiroom- 
mate,” she spat. “Jf she’s semi.” 

Johnny got up art left the room. Diana put her 
knuckles between her teeth and bit hard. 


A while later, a stranger in neat clothes put his head 
in. “Excuse me,” he said to the smoldering brunette still 
sitting at Johnny’s desk. “Is Mr. Baer around?” 

“He'll be on the air in a few seconds now,” she 
answered carelessly. 

“Pd like to speak to him.” 

“Go ahead, if you can find him.” 

“I’m from the Police Department. 
mame.” : 

She swiveled. “Whats Johnny done now?” Her 
eyebrows were amused. 

“You're his secretary, Miss?” 

“Parr.” Diana’s eyes were bright, She didn’t an- 
swer directly. “Is there anything I can do?” she said 
sweetly, instead. 

“We're looking for a girl named Margaret Cannaday.” 

“Oh?” 

“Its important. She’s in danger of her life.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“This escaped man is out to kill her.” 

“You're talking about this man Vincent Marsh? He 
is! Oh, how awful!” Diana cried girlishly. 

“Manelli or Marsh, yeah. He got it in his head that 
she betrayed him. You know anything about Margaret 
Cannaday or where she is?” 

“I?” said Diana. 

. “Does Baer?” 

“Johnny? Do you think he might?” 

“Reason I’m here. Mr. Baer is a friend of those 
Percivals where she was living. And then again, Margaret 
Cannaday is a blonde.” 

“Oh, is she?” 
“Who’s this Goldilocks? I’ve heard he keeps talk- 


Williams is my 


ing... 
“Oh, that,” said Diana with a nervous little laugh. 
“Just a gag, I suppose. Him being named Baer. But 
I was wondering. Happened to listen one night; he was 
talking about people waiting for somebody to come. It 
sounded like there might be some connection.” 

“Oh, Johnny just talks, you know,” said Diana 
brightly. “He has to keep people amused.” She glanced 
up at the wall clock. “He must be in the studio. He’s on 
right away now.” 

“Well, I don’t want to bother him,” the sergeant said, 
“and I don’t want to waste my time, either. Maybe you 
can tell me this. Where does Baer live?” 

“Live? His home, you mean?” 

“Yes. He’s not in the phone book.. The business 
office downstairs doesn’t seem to be staffed this time of 
night. Do you know where he lives?” 

“I don’t believe I do,” said Diana slowly and care- 
fully. “Why?” 

“Can you get to him? In there. Wherever he is.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. i 

“Give him this message. Soon as you can. We think 
this Marsh is somewhere in Los Angeles right now. He’s 
got a gun. We know that from Santa Maria. He’s look- 
ing for Margaret Cannaday. We're looking for her to 
protect her. If Baer knows anything that çan help locate 
her, he’s to call this number, right away.” 

“PIL tell. him,” Diana said earnestly. 
air, but there’ll be a chance a little later.” 

“Thanks, Miss,” Williams said. “Make it as soon as 
you can. I know it’s a slim hunch, that’s all, but I’m try- 
ing everything.” 


“He’s on the 


“It’s just awful to think about!” Diana said. 

She sat quietly at Johnny’s desk when the sergeant 
had gone, thinking about it, and her face was sulky. I can 
keep a promise, she thought stubbornly. I can do as I’m 
told. 

George wandered in, in a moment. “Hi, Di. What’s 
up with Johnny? He’s after me, he wants to walk off the 
show for an hour; says we should play a tape of his voice.” 

“Can he do that?” 

“Not and abide. No, he can’t. I explained to him, the 
sponsor won’t stand for it. It constitutes he should get 
fired. Sensational letters, hah!” He rubbed his palms on 
each other and his hands parted. George, with his long 
draped jacket, hiding the incurve of his back and the 
paunch in front, with his heavy-soled loafers that turned 
out when he walked, with his glasses propping up his 
vision, with his ulcers and his tax problems, said, never- 
theless, with a certain simplicity, “Johnny connects— 
y'know that, Di? He really reaches them.” 

He recovered himself. “What?ye you waiting around 
here for? Johnny’s got a date with you? This is his 
motive, to get off?” 

“Oh, no,” Diana said bitterly. “Pm no motive of his. 
Not me. J don’t connect. I’m just sitting here crying 
inside, George. Am I in the way?” 

“Something’s going on tonight,” said George in a 
minute. “I’m sensitive; I can tell.” He put his hands in 
the coat pockets and shrugged and left. 

Suddenly Diana’s feet scraped on the floor, and she 
started to get out of Johnny’s chair. What was going on? 
She knew! All of a sudden she also knew that she, Diana 
Parr, had just committed a crime. For if there is a girl 
in danger of her life, and if the police ask you where she 
is so that they can protect her, and if you, for whatever 
foolish reason, know and do not say... 

Her heart cringed with her guilt, and it cried in 
anguish, Johnny! ; 

The phone rang. She picked it up. She was 
frightened. “I’ve got to talk to Johnny Baer,” a woman 
said excitedly. 

“Who’s this?” Diana was sharp with alarm. 

“Joan Percival. Where is he?” 

“He’s on the air. He’s.. .” 

The phone clicked in her ear. She heard the woman 
saying to the operator, “Can you put this call through to 
Mr. Baer? I don’t care where he is. It’s terribly im- 
portant.” 

Diana put the phone down uneasily. She stood up. 
Waves of painful emotion were shaking her. 

In a moment Johnny came rushing in. 

She said breathlessly, creating an air of haste, “I’ve 
got a message—” 

But he said into the phone, “Joan? Go ahead. I can 
talk here.” 

Joan Percival cried, “The police are on their way to 
your apartment. I had to do it. Vincent Marsh is trying 
to kill her.” Johnny staggered while she went on, telling 
him about it as fast as she could. “I just got home,” she 
wailed. “We went to Tia Juana. The police have been 
trying to find her for hours. They say he’s in town some- 
place. I’m scared.” 

Johnny said firmly, “The police will get there. Thank 
God you sent them. Try to take it easy. I'll see what I 
can do.” He hung up. 

Diana said, breathlessly, “A policeman was just in 
here. He wanted you to call...” 

Johnny snatched the card with the number on it out 
of her hand. Waiting for the answer, he said to her 
distantly, “Did the policeman tell you why?” 

Diana moved her head uncertainly. Then, because 
all her life she had tried to be honest, it went honestly up 
and down. 

“You should have told him where she was,” Johnny 
said to her without any emphasis at all. 
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“You made me promise not to tell!” she cried. Terri- 
fied, defending herself by blind instinct. “Was I to use 
my judgment?” 

Johnny said in an exhausted voice, “Did you do what 
I asked because you love me? I never asked you to be 
deaf and blind. Or not to use your judgment. And I 
never will. That isn’t love, Di.” 

He began to talk to the policeman on the phone. 

Diana stood there on her high spike heels, the flesh 
of her feet inadequately bound by a thin strap or two. 
She felt as if the three-inch columns propping her feet in 
the tiptoe angle were going to slip out from under. 

There it was. She could see. To Diana, in that first 
carelessness, Margaret Cannaday hadn’t been real at all, 
but just a piece of Diana’s quarrel. So she had made that 
hideous mistake. And it was hideous. Why, to Diana, 
Johnny himself, so dearly beloved, was still a thing in her 
life, pertaining to her, her need and her desire. But 
Johnny saw differently. To Johnny, Diana was Diana. on 
her own. He’d have her no appendage to him, meet her 
on no such basis. Johnny walked among his peers. 
Johnny made his connections because he was sure of a 
thing Diana hadn’t much considered. People were real. 
This Margaret Cannaday was as solid, as living, as full 
of meaning as Diana Parr had ever been. 


“Yes, she’s in my apartment,” Johnny was saying. 
“Yes, I knew it. One thing maybe Mrs. Percival couldn’t 
tell you. ... If Marsh has had any chance to listen to me on 
the air, he knows damned well she’s right there.” 

“Oh, oh,” went the official voice. “He’s got a gun, 
too. Murder and suicide, the chaplain expects. . . .” 

“Im going to hang up,” Johnny said desperately, 
Sye” 

Johnny dialed the phone again. He looked at Diana 
Parr. He said, “Fortunately, she had other connections.” 
Then he stopped seeing Diana at all. 

Johnny’s whole mind imagined his little room where 
the phone was ringing. 

“Yes?” 

Again he was briefly tenuously connected. “Margaret, 
this is Johnny Baer. Vincent Marsh is on his way to you.” 
(That would hold her, keep her listening.) “Margaret, 
now believe me. . . .” Johnny made his voice the best he 
knew how. If ever he’d used it as his instrument, if ever 
he’d had any skill, to sound friendly and make people 
trust him— “You're in danger,” he said, “because Vincent 
doesn’t understand. This is terrible, but he thinks you sent 
him to jail.” 

“I?” she said, her voice high and thin and wondering. 
“I sent him to jail? Oh, no, you must be...” 

“Listen.” Johnny was sweating. “Margaret Gan- 
naday. You told about him changing your clock.” 

“But it was only the truth, I told,” she said. “He 
didn’t do anything bad. The truth could never hurt him.” 

“But Vincent thinks so. The chaplain in the prison 
knows this. Vincent told him,” he pounded. “Margaret, 
he’s got a gun. He wants to hurt you.” He could hear 
nothing in the open wire. “There’s no time to tell you 
easy,” he cried. “Get out of that room and go where you'll 
be safe.” 

Margaret Cannaday said with dignity, “You just 
don’t understand at all, Mr. Baer. How could he hurt me? 
I love him better than my life and I will forever.” 

“Vincent killed once already.” 

“No. No. Never.” 

“Because you love him,” Johnny said flatly. 

“No, because he didn’t do that... .” 

“Because you love him. . . .” Johnny said again. 

“No, no, not because.” Now he had her struggling, 
the brain working. It was as if a hook caught flesh. 

“Just because you love him,” Johnny hammered. “Do 
you think you're so perfect you couldn’t love a real im- 
perfect human being?” 


“No, no, I’m not perfect.” She struggled with hurt 
and anger, he could tell. “But Vincent is innocent and 
good.” 

“Because you love him.” Johnny said once more. 


“Margaret, get out of there before he comes. Listen to 
me. Believe—believe in people. . . .” 

“I believe in Vincent,” she said. The connection 
broke. 


Johnny put the heels of his hands into his eye sockets, 
and Diana trembled. 

Johnny looked around wildly. 
get her out of there.” 

“I?” Diana shook her head. 

“No, no. Sorry. Sorry. Of course you can’t go.... 

“Why don’t you go?” Diana cried. She meant it. 
She knew she was powerless, but Johnny might save the 
girl. 


“Diana, you go. Go 
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“I’m going—on the air.” He ripped open a door and 
disappeared. 

Diana’s ankle turned, and she stumbled. She caught 
herself, hands on the wall. She turned around and pulled 
a switch that turned on a radio. 


The small blonde girl moved restlessly in the little 
closed, curtained room. She could not sit quietly in the 
chair. Johnny Baer was on the air. Out of the little box 
on the table his voice came pleading. 

“I have a message. I have a message. For a man 
who’s mad at his girl. Man, be careful! You break a 
mirror, you'll have bad luck! She’s not looking at what 
you see. She doesn’t see you the way you know you are. 
She doesn’t know you. She can’t remember your memories. 
She doesn’t have your scars. She’s never even thought of 
such things. Man, she doesn’t know you're alive. All she 
sees is a picture with your name on it in a mirror. The 
image comes from her; she makes it. Nothing you've 
done has changed that yet. For God’s sake, see it the way 
she sees it—once in your life—if you ever loved her at all.” 

Johnny’s frantic voice stopped, changed. “Now, what 
am I talking about?” he inquired in an easy, everyday 
manner. “Johnny through the Looking Glass. Oh, boy! 
Well, let’s get on with the program, here. Lets have the 
music. Excuse me, everybody. I guess I got excited about 
a story I heard. This man, he thinks his girl done him 
wrong, but she never. Well, you wish there was some- 
thing you could do, you know? But these things happen 
all the time... . I’m going to play a little special.” His 
voice changed from sad to bitter, suddenly. “For the 
loneliest people there are. Those who don’t love anybody 
else. How can they? They honestly don’t know anybody 
else is alive.” 

The music started. The piece was “Wait, Love, for 
Me.” 


Diana Parr took her handbag and left the room, left 
the building. George saw her leaving. “You look terrible,” 
he said accusingly. 

“I just found out I never loved anybody,” Diana told 
him. 

“Now, Di, you don’t wanna say such a bitter kinda 
thing. Now, Di, take an aspirin.” 

“I never knew the meaning of the word,” she said 


forlornly and she brushed by. 


She stumbled along the sidewalk, going home. Home, 
where a man lived, her father . . . a real man who had 
taken and now cherished a second wife. In his life’s 
pattern this was important. He would believe that some 
day his daughter would move into her. own pattern. He 
was being patient with her, although Diana hadn’t re- 
membered he was alive. 

Yes, home, where a woman lived, her stepmother .. . 
but a real woman, who suffered the presence of a hate- 
filled girl, and in the pattern of her life it was a loving 
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sacrifice for a man she loved, and willingly made. Nothing 
Diana did or said hurt her so very much. It hurt only 
Diana. 

Diana was free. Now she could see a complex world, 
where her own life’s track wound among so many others. 
And she knew it wasn’t enough to understand yourself. 
Until you conceded that other people were really there, you 
couldn’t even get a glimpse of the great pattern as it exists, 
in which each one is only a knot in the subtle intricacy 
of the lace, and yet the lace is made of us all. 

Diana drew deep breaths, strangely released and 
deeply sad. Now, she could go home. 


Now while the music played, 
the blonde girl in Johnny’s apart- 
à ment was listening intently. Her 
head inclined, and slow joy 
bloomed on her face. She went 
quickly to the blue draperies that hung over the window 
beyond which was the fire escape. 


Impulsively, Johnny decided. He pushed the buttons 
that let him talk to the engineer. 

“Gordon!” 

“Yeah?” 

“Take over,” 

“Whaddya?” 

“Plug in. Run the program. Do it,” said Johnny. 
“Pm leaving.” 

He didn’t look for Diana. He hurried. His feet 
cracked on the sidewalks, and the sound echoed variously 
from different-textured walls. His tall body loped across 
intersections, against lights. He pulled, panting, into the 
illumination from his building’s hallway. He could see 
nobody standing in any shadow. Everything looked just as 
it always did. 

Johnny let himself in, his breath coming in heavy 
gasps. Irene McColl had her eye to a crack in her door. 
Johnny put his hand on the door edge and pushed. “Where 
is Margaret Cannaday?” 

“Upstairs.” All Irene’s secrets were loosened. She 
was terrified. 

“Vincent Marsh?” 

She shook her head. “A policeman came.” Her lips 
shook. “He’s up there. He said Vincent got a gun—” 

“Keep your door shut and stay inside.” 

Johnny ran upstairs. His door was shut. He rapped 
on it. 

A policeman opened the door. Williams was there, 
too, standing in the middle of the floor. And there she 
was. A girl—a small, thin, frightened, tired girl—was sit- 
ting in Johnny’s chair. 

“Get in there, Baer,” said Williams. “You make too 
much commotion. Get outside, Mario. Get inconspicuous. 
Don’t let anybody else up on this floor. Unless it’s Marsh.” 

“Don’t be silly,” puffed Johnny as the uniformed man 

_ gave him a hard look, wagged the door, and was gone. 
“Marsh will veer off. He'll spot your men.” 

“That’s what you think,” said Williams tartly. “Did 
you?” Johnny just panted. “What am I going to do with 
this crazy kid?” Williams said irritably. “She don’t be- 
lieve a word of it.” 

The radio was still playing in here very softly. Johnny 
looked at the girl in the chair. With shock he saw that she 
was jerkily smoking a cigarette. Never had he found the 
slightest trace that Margaret Cannaday was a smoker. Not 
an ash. Not an odor. 

Still catching his breath, he looked slyly around. The 
room was invaded, even crowded . . . but essentially the 
same as ever, he thought, until his eye ‘caught what no 
other eye could catch. The blue draperies over the far 
windows did not meet in the middle. 

Johnny said, “I suppose you checked out the fire es—” 


“Stand still,” snapped Williams. “I got men out 
there. Don’t touch those curtains. Marsh could be watch- 
ing, right now.” 

But Johnny knew that Vincent Marsh was listening. 

The other man might not suspect that someone had 
come through those draperies. Or guess that it was Vincent 
Marsh’s cigarette the girl was holding in her tense fingers. 
Her tension was getting no less as the seconds passed, 
either. Vincent Marsh was not outside watching. He was 
not safe away. Time wasn’t helping the girl. The other 
man could not know that Vincent Marsh was in this room, 
right now, as Margaret Cannaday and Johnny Baer knew it. 

Johnny said, “He has a gun, you told me?” 

“I told you that and I told her that,” Williams said, 
“and I'll tell you what he wants to do with it. He wants 
to shoot Goldilocks, here. This is his objective. But Goldi- 
locks doesn’t believe in the Big Bad Wolf, or am I getting 
mixed up?” Williams rubbed his face. 

“She doesn’t need to believe it,” said Johnny gently. 
“Just so we keep her safe, that’s all.” Williams snorted. 
“Vincent Marsh would break his heart,” Johnny said, his 
breath back, his voice under control, “if he hurt her and 
then somebody got to him with the news that she never 
did him any wrong.” 

(Somebody had got to him, because there she sat, 
alive! ) . 

“He wouldn’t hurt me,” Margaret said. Her voice was 
low. “I never would have hurt him in the world.” Her 
eyes were weary and purpled in. “Are you Mr. Baer?” 
She was so frightened; her breath was so shallow. ... She 
needed someone to understand her trouble, somebody to 
be on her side, quick, before she died in confusion and 
terror. 

“Im Johnny Baer,” he said gently. 
the whole thing, Margaret.” 

peon do, Mr. Baer?” she said faintly. 

ou?” 

“I think I do,” Johnny said softly. “You’d never 
want to watch anyone get hurt, Margaret Cannaday.” 

She said, almost passionately, “No.” And her eyes 
flashed. There was a connection made. 

“Everything should go easy,” Johnny said. “That’s 
right, Margaret? We don’t want any shooting, any trouble . 
like that. I know,” he said. 

Williams snorted. “About time she knew a few things. 
This boy Vincent, which isn’t even his real name .. .” 

“A man’s name is what he’s called,” said Johnny 
mildly. 

He watched her breathing a little deeper. He didn’t 
dare go sit on the bed. From there you might see around 
the edge of the big chair. From anywhere else in the 
room, it looked as if the bookshelves went to the floor and 
therefore there could be no space, no hidey-hole. But for 
some reason the shelves did not go to the floor in that 
corner. This policeman couldn’t know that, although 
Johnny Baer knew it, Margaret Cannaday knew it, and 
Vincent Marsh knew it because he was down in there, 
crouching in the hole behind the chair with a gun in his 
hand. 

“Don’t interrupt, Baer. I’m trying to get in her head 
the fact that this boy’s dangerous. The fact that this boy 
strangled a woman, right here, downstairs, put a wire 
around her neck and twisted it—” 

“Now don’t be horrible,” said Johnny wearily. 
“You're not going to impress her that way. Besides, what 
do you care what she believes?” 

“Don’t you care?” Williams swung his head. “You 
sounded on the phone as if you cared.” 

“I care for her not to get hurt,’ said Johnny. 
“Especially by the one— You never been in love, officer?” 

“My name’s Williams. Sergeant. I’m not going to 
talk about love.” 

Johnny was glad to stop talking about guilt.. This 
was no moment to convince Margaret Cannaday of the 


“T understand 


“How could 
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guilt of Vincent Marsh, or even to try. The man in his 
hidey-hole might not be able to contain himself, listening 
to that. Margaret Cannaday, Johnny Baer, Sergeant 
Williams, and even the other policeman, the one who was 
somewhere outside the door . . . all these could get shot in 
the next five minutes, just if the man’s nerves broke. It 
was damn touchy, and Johnny couldn’t figure what to do. 

He could tip Williams with a look or gesture. It 
wouldn’t be hard. Williams would catch on. But if he 
did, while the three of them were inside this little space, 
Johnny thought someone was bound to get hurt; someone 
could easily die. Johnny thought if he could only get all of 
them safely out of this room . . . let Williams take his own 
professional risk. But Johnny couldn’t figure it, couldn't see 
how, didn’t know what to do but keep talking about some- 
thing . . . not to let too deep and tense a silence fall, be- 
cause the man’s nerve must be breaking. 


Gordon said hollowly, “I will now play a composition 
entitled so-and-so, recorded by the thus-and-thus orchestra, 
under the direction of such-and-such.” He stopped, 
swallowed. He could not think what more he could possibly 
say. He let the thing spin. He felt sickish. He was face 
to face with the fact that he had no imagination at all. 
Gordon didn’t have a chance (he fumed) without rehearsal, 
and Baer knew it. Gordon would take the injustice up 
with somebody tomorrow. His throat hurt. He felt as if 
he were coming down with the grippe or something. The 
music rolled along out over the connections. Downstairs 
on the broadcasting company’s switchboard, the lights were 
beginning to pop already. 


“Listen,” Johnny said to Williams. ‘“There’s no point 
in talking at her. Why don’t I take her out of here? Her 
friend, Joan Percival, is pretty worried. Let Margaret go 
there, poor kid.” 

But Williams said to the girl, “I wish I could convince 
you what a fool you are.” 

Johnny laughed. “You can’t do that, Sergeant.” 

“You don’t think she’s a fool?” 

Johnny said, just to keep talking, “Everybody acts 
foolish, sometimes. To be a fool you’d have to act foolish 
every time, and that’s pretty unusual.” 

“What is this?” said Williams, disgusted. “A debate 
or something? I’m not here to listen to any long—” 

“Im only quoting,” Johnny said. “Heard a friend 
of mine . . . Matter of fact, Pm wondering what you can 
do, now, except let this tired kid go home to bed.” 

“TIL tell you,” said Williams calmly. “Our best 
chance to get Marsh is to let him come here. You say 
yourself he knows she’s here. Okay. So that’s why Mar- 
garet isn’t going to leave the building.” 

“Spoil your trap if you removed the bait,” said 
Johnny promptly. “Well, what about sending her down- 
stairs to Mrs. McColl?” 

“Why?” said Williams. 

Johnny couldn’t reply, couldn’t think why. He knew 
there were reasons besides the reason of Vincent Marsh’s 
presence behind the chair, but he couldn’t think of one. 

“You go downstairs to Mrs. McColl,” said the sergeant 
rudely. “Get out of here, Baer. Some trap. Enough 
noise, he can hear us on Sunset Boulevard. G’wan—do as 
I say. Who needs you?” 

Gordon’s voice was prim and stiff. 
popular ballad... .” 

“And let’s have that radio off, too,” the sergeant said, 
and started forward. But Johnny started, too. Two men 
converged toward the round table over which the lamp 
shone. Their heads were high in the room. The cone of 
light would spill a little behind the chair. The girl was 
still and doomed. 

Then the phone rang. 

Johnny got it like lightning. He stiffened his left 
arm and he stood between the sergeant and the corner and 


“This is a very 


his look said, My phone, my apartment, my call. ... 
“Yeah?” he said. 

It was Diana. “Oh, Johnny, I had to find out if 
everything was all right... .° She was nervous and almost 
weeping. 

Johnny said, “Don’t hang up. She’s here.” And he 
jammed the phone down into the little blonde girl’s hands. 

“Say what you want to him,” Johnny shouted. 
“Quick!” And he put himself in front of her. 

“Thats Marsh!” The sergeant surged, and Johnny 
said, “No—wait a minute,” and blocked with his body, 
and Margaret Cannaday said into the phone shrilly, “Don't 
come here, darling! Police! Police!” And Johnny 
reached back and snatched the phone and hung it in its 
cradle. His hand went to her shoulder with a fierce 
squeeze, and he felt the blood in her slight body pounding. 
“You, Baer!” Williams shouted. “I'll take you in for 

What the hell side are you on, anyway?” 
Johnny said a little wildly, “Sometimes | think I'm on 
everybody’s side. . . . Listen. . . .” 

Williams was rough and, speechless with anger, jostled 
him. 

“No difference has been made,” cried Johnny. “You 
think if you’d answered that phone he’d have come here? 
You think—?” 

“Shut up. Gimme that.” 

So Johnny handed him the phone, staying where he 
was, pressed at the point between the table and the chair. 
“All it was,” Johnny babbled, “she got the chance to say 
one word.” 

The policeman barked angrily into the phone a while. 

“One word,” Johnny repeated when he was through. 

“I heard her. And I'll book her, too.” 

“One word,” persisted Johnny. “And the word was 
‘darling.’ Everything else she said, he’d have got anyway. 
You ought to be able to under—” 

“I may or may not understand you, Baer,” said Wil- 
liams coldly, “and your great big sloppy heart that’s on 
everybody's side. But I can tell you this. I don’t like the 
kind of heart you've got. Everybody’s side,” the police- 
man spat. “You ought to be smart enough to know it’s my 
kind of heart that’s on everybody’s side. Now, my heart 
don’t let people off of crimes because they’re in love. This 
gives them no license with me to go around killing and 
breaking jail. I don’t like mush. And I think you’re going 
to lose your taste for it before you're through.” 

He opened the door and called, “Mario.” He jerked 
his head at the two in the room that he could see. “Come 
on. 


this. 


“Come on where?” 

“Come on. You, too, Miss Cannaday. You can’t give 
aid to an escaped convict, either one of you, and get off with 
your little wristies slapped. You people make me sick. 
Darling, eh? Well, darling happens to be a murderer and 
murder happens to be illegal and warning darling not to 
come where I am is illegal, too. Get going. One thing, 
there’s no damn use hanging around here, now that you’ve 
had your little word. Come on. Get.” 

Johnny said, “We're coming. Take it easy.” 

Johnny’s hand helped Margaret Cannaday to rise. 
She was small; she'd fit in his pocket. They began to 
shuffle toward the door. Johnny could feel the girl’s body 
tremble. He was trembling, too. He was praying Diana 
wouldn’t cause the phone to ring again. She wasn’t one to 
sit, staring at her phone, wondering, for very long. She 
wasn’t one to puzzle out the meaning. She wouldn’t stop 
to consider that there was a meaning at the other end. 
She’d call back right away—frankly—bluntly—selfishly. 
He faced it. That was Diana. Diana lived alone in a 
tunnel. Like so many people. Diana saw her own path. 
Oh, she’d call. And be brokenhearted if ever she under- 


stood. But now it would be her “right.” Just let her 
not call yet! Not now, before they got safely out of this 
room. 
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The future hit him in the face, too. He could see 
Vincent Marsh tumbling down the fire escape, chased in the 
alley. ... Or Vincent Marsh besieged here. ... Either 
way, terror and anguish for Margaret Cannaday. 

He was almost holding her in his arms, guiding her 
out of here. Order, he thought. Law and order, not vio- 
lence and agony. Order—the side he was really on. But 
how could anyone persuade the man to make a quiet sur- 
‘render? For what reason could he be persuaded? Who 
could do it? How? Could Johnny? Could he try? Who 
else was there to try? 2 

The phone rang. 

The policeman named Mario at once grabbed Johnny 
Baer, pinning his arms. 


Sergeant Williams stalked back across the rug and 
picked up the phone off the table’s edge and turned, eyeing 
them. 

Johnny thought, It'll be Diana. So Williams will 
know we were trying to fool him, and he’ll guess why. I 
can keep Margaret behind me. Williams will die first. 
After that— 

The sergeant said, “Yeah, he’s here, but he can’t talk 


‘to you now.” 


The sergeant said, “I can’t help your problem. I’m 
a police officer, and Baer’s under arrest.” 

The sergeant said, “You can’t get him out on bail 
much before morning.” 

Johnny began to breathe. The sergeant said, “Yeah, I 
guess they'd fix bail all right, but that’s not my.... Now, 
listen—your radio program is not import... Don’t get 
hysterical. Who is this speaking?” 

Then the sergeant said to Johnny, “You know a 
George something-or-other ?” 

“Let me talk to him,” said Johnny quickly. 
calm him down.” 

“Says they’re swamped with phone calls because you’re 
not on the air,” the sergeant said. “You’d think it was 
a calamity.” The phone squawked, and he held it away 
from his ear and looked at it, which was almost funny. 

“Let me explain,” begged Johnny. “That’s my job. 
Thats the way I earn my living. You go on. I'll join 
you.” 

“Yeah?” Then the sergeant said into the phone 
sourly, “Hold on a second and keep still, willya?” He 
looked coldly at Johnny Baer. “I don’t get you, Baer. I 
don’t get you at all. I suppose you earn a living like every- 
body else. You’re under arrest. Okay. I’m going to let 
you talk on the phone and we’re going to take Margaret 
down to the car and we’re going to expect you to follow. 
If you don’t follow, you'll be evading arrest, and maybe 
[ll find out a little more about what side you’re on.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny. 

“Let him go, Mario.” 

“Thanks, sir,” said Johnny. He moved and took the 
phone. “What’s the trouble, George?” He let the voice 
cackle harmlessly unheeded in his ear. He saw the girl’s 
hands come up clenched. He put his own hand on the 
mouthpiece and said smoothly, “Pll take care of it.” Her 
hands opened and fell. He saw the sergeant turn and stand 
perfectly still for a second and send back one cold glance. 
He saw the door close. 


“T can 


Diana pulled her coat on. The phone’s black enigma 


she let be. Those frantic voices belonged to real people 
in trouble. The police were there? Where was the mur- 
derer? “Johnny,” she sobbed. She wouldn’t bother or 


get in the way. She knew she wasn’t important in this 
drama. She had a bit part, to love and fear for Johnny, 
and that was all. But she had to go. 

She left the house. 


Johnny said to George, “Can’t get back.- It’s impos- 
sible. Tell Gordon to say this on the air., Baer’s had a 
slight heart attack; Gordon will give news when there is 
any.” 

“You're lying,” sobbed George. “You’re betraying 
the people. You're going to lie to them.” 

Johnny was shocked, and then a deep vein of delight 
seemed opened and able to flow for one second, and then it 
closed. “It’s more a quibble, George,” he said soothingly. 
“I can’t tell the truth about where I’m going to be. I guess 
I don’t know it.” 

He hung up. He didn’t look behind him. He walked 
to the door and locked it on the inside. He stood there 
listening to the sounds. He thought he might be going to 
die. But when he turned, at last, Vincent Marsh was sitting 
in his chair. 

Johnny said, “There’s not a lot of time.” 
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Marsh said, “A minute. Let him pull his men out of 
the alley.” He was dark, young, disheveled now, but he did 
not look wicked or sinister or dangerous to Johnny Baer. 
All Johnny could see was a man who'd made a terrible fatal 
error and, doomed for it, had nearly made another and 
might yet make more. And was doomed, so what would 
he care? What was there that he’d care about? 

“She caught on so fast. . . .”” Vincent said proudly, and 
he smiled, his teeth white in the dark face. The gun was 
lying on his lap. 

“A miracle she did,” Johnny said. . 

“She is a miracle.” Those deep eyes were willing to 
glow. “Want to thank you.” 

Johnny didn’t remind the man that he, Johnny, was 
staying too long in this room. All he had was a little 
time in which to try. He had made up his mind to try, 
when he had locked the door. Now, he said easily, 
“Drink?” 

“Don’t mind.” 

Johnny moved to the kitchenette. “Rye?” 

“Anything. Okay.” 

Johnny fixed drinks with speed, but his voice stayed 
slow and easy. “I’m glad you didn’t hurt her, though.” 

“Yeah, I’m glad. You Baer? The fella that was 
on the air? Thats right, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

“I was mixed up,” Vincent said sadly. “Bad.” 

“If she’d beén in the courtroom,” Johnny remarked 
with his inevitable jump into somebody else’s skin, even 
now, “if you could have seen and heard her—” 

“She was sick, in the hospital. Yeah, I know. You 
sure did me a favor.” Vincent stirred. “It’s when you 
said this happens all the time... . That’s when I stopped 
and started thinking.” 

“That so?” 

“A man doesn’t want to be like everybody else, and 
then, well, when I was looking at her—” Vincent’s eyes 
were wide and dark with wonder. “Nothing was spoiled,” 
he said. 

Johnny handed him the drink and seated himself on 
the bed. When he thought his voice would be all right he 
said, casually, “Why did you have. to get rid of that 
Milliken girl?” 

“Because there was a lot of stuff she knew— She'd 
have spoiled it. But you know’—he repeated the thing 
uppermost in his mind—‘‘it wasn’t spoiled.” 

Johnny clenched his jaw and then opened it. 
Margaret see the gun?” 

“When the cop was coming. 
out. I guess this is better.” 

Was this man still blind? Johnny’s control broke. 
“She'll have to tell,” he said, “and if she doesn’t, Pm tell- 
ing, just by sitting here.” 

But Vincent said, relaxed and brooding, “I guess it’s 
finished.” He lifted his head. His eyes didn’t see. “But 
it isn’t spoiled, even yet. So I don’t mind so much.” 

“You mean, it isn’t spoiled for you,” said Johnny. 
“What about her? You didn’t believe in her much.” 

“I should have,” admitted Vincent. “I should have 
seen what it was. She wouldn’t tell what she told to hurt 
me. She doesn’t know anything about the dirt and the 
double . . >> He choked on the liquor. 

“She’ll know now,” said Johnny carefully. “Well, too 
bad, but nobody could have kept her the way she was.” 

“How’s that?” Vincent seemed dazed. 

“Alone,” said Johnny, “and as good as dead.” 

“What are you talking . . .?” Vincent mumbled. 

“The minute people get in touch with each other, 
they’re banging into each other’s differences. Makes ‘them 
tough and bouncing, and alive.” : 

“She’s perfect,” the man said reverently. 

Johnny wanted to slap his face. “She might have 
been something pretty fine,” he said bitterly. “You never 
gave her the chance.” 


“Did 


Pd have shot our way 


“What?” 

“She won’t believe you killed Sally, even though you 
did. Seems to me you could have told her whatever Sally 
had to tell. Was it much worse than murder?” Vincent 
shrank in the chair. “You could have told her and taught 
her to love like a human being.” raved Johnny. “She’s 
not perfect. She thinks you are. And that’s what you 
love.” 

“You want to mind .. .” Vincent began. 

“You know what I don’t forgive you for, either?” 
cried Johnny, not minding. 

Vincent said, “I don’t care if you do or don’t,” and 
drank some of the liquor. His face was smoother, darker. 

“That damned song.” Johnny's voice shook. “Stay 
lost and all the rest of that junk. Cut yourself off. That’s 
what you thought you could do. Kill somebody. No one 
would know. So it wouldn’t matter. Cut off. Thats what 
you told her to do, and the awful thing is, she did it. If 
you had any idea of the meaning of love, you’d put her 
back in human touch before you go.” 

“I know I’m going,” Vincent said, his dark eyes flash- 
ing. “But don’t you talk to me about love.” 

“Darling, if J forsake you . . .” sneered Johnny de- 
liberately. “I never want you to get over it, never want 
you to be anybody or anything but My True Love. Me! 
Me! Me! I say,” Johnny shouted, “you don’t love Mar- 
garet Cannaday. You don’t even know she’s alive!” 

“Listen,” said Vincent Marsh and he put the glass 
down, wiped his mouth with his hand, and took up the gun. 
side him, but it was almost an 


accident that she kept balanced À / 


on her two legs. She did not look as if she knew where 
she was or why, and there was no one to look out for her. 
Irene McColl was leaning on the inside of her locked door. 
Williams was busy. What he was saying she did not hear 
or understand. 

“Watch it, Mario,” Williams was muttering. 
boy is up there.” 

“That so?” Mario’s head turned sharply. 

“T think so. Can’t figure where. Baer knows it, I’m 
guessing. Wait a minute—see what Baer is going to do.” 
Williams turned: and faced the stairs. “That Baer, what 
a slob,” he muttered. “Disk jockey, that’s all he is, ain’t 
he? Why the hell should anybody care if he’s on the air 
or not?” He was irritable because he was tense. Mar- 
garet Cannaday swayed. 

“Look out for the kid!” 

“Take it easy,” Williams steadied her. 

She lifted her face, too young to be so ravaged and 
exhausted. She moistened her lips. The lips parted. She 
might have said something, but Mario turned around and 
snapped, “Hold it, Miss.” 

Diana, who'd come sweeping in through the front 
door, stopped. “What’s happened?” she asked. “You 
gentlemen are the police, aren't you? Oh, hello, Sergeant.” 

“Baer’s secretary,” Williams explained her. 

“I let you think so, but I’m not. I’m just in love with 
the guy,” said Diana in her high, clear voice. She looked 
crisp and confident. It was all sheer habit. “Is Johnny 
here?” 

“Upstairs,” growled Williams. “On the phone. Wait 
a minute.” 

“Yes, what was all that business on the phone?” 
Diana smiled nervously. “Can I go up?” : 
“Don’t let her go,” whispered the little girl. 

“Now, just a...” Williams held Margaret in one 
“What about the telephone?” 

“I don’t know what it was,” said Diana. “When I 

called a little while ago, I got the funniest answer.” 


Williams stood in the lower 
hall, giving instructions. Mar- 
garet Cannaday stood quietly be- 


“Our 


arm. 
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“You did. did you? I thought so.” Williams turned 
on the little blonde. “You knew Marsh was there?” 

The little girl didn’t answer the question directly. “Mr. 
Baer understands, don’t you see?” she said. “He knew 
Vincent was there. He ... he seems to know. Vincent 
won’t hurt him. Because he helped us. But she better not 
go up there . . . because”’—the pansy eyes opened, great 
and sad—‘‘she might get hurt. And I don’t want Vincent 
to hurt anyone, any more.” Diana Parr drew in her breath. 
Even this poor little lost creature could do better than 
Diana Parr. 

Williams shook the small girl. 
there? Where is he, in there?” 

“Back . . . Back of the chair... .” 

“Baer knew this?” 

“Oh, yes, he did. I think.... 

“Look out—she’s going .. .” 

“Hang onto her.” Williams threw the girl away from 
him. “Go out back; tell them to keep watching that fire 
escape. Tell Evans to get in here and come up behind me. 
You girls stay out of the way, now. Baer’s still up there 
and | don’t like it. Dangerous.” 

Williams went bounding up the stairs with his hand 
working a gun ready. 

Diana said, “Dangerous? Oh, Johnny!” 

“Take care of the kid,” the other policeman said. and 
thrust Margaret Cannaday upon her, and went outside. 


“Then Marsh is in 


He seemed to.” 


Williams’ knock on the door was sharp. “You, 
Baer—?” 

“Sir?” 

“Don’t open that door,” whispered the man in the 
chair. “I'll shoot if you do.” 

“Marsh in there?” Williams yelled. 

“Yes, he’s here,” said Johnny loudly and promptly. 
“Give me a minute.” 

“All right.” Vincents face worked. “So you're 
against me, too. All right, but I won’t go alive and I won't 
go alone....” 

Johnny was in the middle of the room now, and he 
turned. “Thats a good idea,” he said contemptuously. 
“Take me, why don’t you? That'll teach Margaret Canna- 
day.” 

Vincent was crimson. 
place, anyhow ?” he shouted. 

“Staying here,” said Johnny, “with me.” 

“You're lying!” 

“That’s right. So shoot me for lying. Shoot some- 
body. What’s the difference who? Cut off a life like you 
did before. Without giving one damn for that life in it- 
self. Because you’re alone. Always been alone. So has 
Margaret Cannaday. She’s in love with a dream in her 
head and you with one in yours, and there never was any 
other connection. And I’m damned sorry for most lonely 
people to a point... to a point. ... But not for you, 
Marsh. So go ahead—shoot. The shock will either kill her 
or not. She can’t think you’re innocent, anyhow. That'll 
finally spoil it.” 

Vincents hand tightened, and then he whispered, 
“What do you want me to do, then?” 

“I don’t care,” said Johnny. “I feel so damned sorry 
for Margaret Cannaday, I don’t care what you do.” He sat 
on the bed and put his head in his hands. 

The man whimpered. “Listen—I’m . . . I’m supposed 
to sit in a certain chair. You know they got a chair... 
in that room ... where the gas...” 

“Sally Milliken had plans—” Johnny rolled his head. 
“Nobody can sit in your chair but you.” 

Outside, Williams said to the girls, in an angry whis- 
. per, “Get away. I told you to stay away. Get away from 
this door.” 

Diana said commandingly, “No, no. Margaret might 
help. You can’t just brush her off. She belongs in this. 
Let her try.” 


“Whats she doing in your 


Margaret’s voice called shakily, “Vincent?” 

He didn’t answer. 

“Let mein? Justme? Alone?” 

“It won't be you alone,” said Marsh hoarsely. 

“That’s right,” said Johnny lifting his head. 

“Listen, Baer—” 

“Tm listening—” 

“Look after her.” 

“Give me the gun, then,” said Johnny calmly. “Unlock 
the door.” 

Marsh got up and dropped the gun in the big brown 
chair. Johnny didn’t move. Marsh said stonily, “I never 
knew anything, did 1?” 

He went and unlocked the door. 

“Easy,” said Johnny. 

So Williams stood still, and the small blonde girl came 
around him and stepped into Vincent’s arms. But quickly 
he pulled her arms down and held her away. 

“You know I did a bad thing, sweetheart?” 

Her eyes were full of tears. “I love you just the 
same. 
“You know where I’m going, sweetheart? You know 
I'm going to die?” 

“Yes, Vincent. Shall I die, too?” 

He shuddered. “No,” he said. “No. Let somebody 
help you. People ... all around. Don’t feel alone, Mar- 
garet. You can live. I want you to live. Because Ido... 
I do love you, sweetheart. Promise me?” 

Then he started out the door just past Williams, who, 
wary and steady, held his own gun ready. Diana was in 
the upper hall, motionless against a wall and out of the 
way. 
At the bottom of the stairs a voice said, “Hey— 
where's Williams?” 

Upstairs, immediately, a door opened and Mr. Foster 
came barging out. “I beg your pardon,” he said foggily, 
caroming into Marsh. 

“Look out!” said Williams sharply. 
there, you!” 

Vincent was going the way that he must go, toward 
the stairs. 

Mr. Foster said, testily, “If I choose to step out and 
buy myself a late newspaper—” 

“Marsh!” The man at the 
shouted in sudden recognition. 

“Hold it!” yelled Williams. 

But Vincent raised his head with a sudden look of 
decision. “That’s O.K.,” he said, almost gladly. It took 
only a second. He pretended to be running downstairs. 
and the man below saw an escaped criminal running, and 
so Vincent was able to run straight into the mercy of the 
quick gunshot, the final bullet. 


“Get back in 


bottom of the stairs 


Margaret Cannaday was sitting in Johnny’s chair. 
He'd wrapped her in a blanket. He was giving her hot 
tea to drink. 

Irene McColl was sitting on the bed, shivering and 
hugging herself and staring. 

Diana was trying to be helpful. She bumbled around 
the apartment. “Don’t you think a little brandy? Where 
do you keep your liquor, Johnny?” Her wrists were weak. 
She had trouble with the cupboard doors. She. was trying 
to find some little way to be useful. However small. Espe- 
cially, if it were small. 

Williams came in and said, “What a mess! Well, only 
say ‘sorry. Though he really didn't have anyplace else 
to go.” 

“Are we under arrest?” Johnny snapped, looking 
around. 

“No, no. Forget it. I had a very strong hunch, you 
know. I let you get me and Margaret out of here. Listen 
—lI may die in the line of duty some day, but I’m just as 
glad it wasn’t tonight.” He came nearer. “I hope you 
understand, Miss Cannaday.” he said gravely, “it was my 
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duty to try and protect you when we thought Marsh was 
after you.” 

“He was, till he heard something on the radio,” said 
Johnny Baer, harshly. 

“at so?” 


“A man doesn’t like to-think he’s just like everybody, 


else.” Johnny rested his forehead on his arm a minute. 
“You never know what you say that’s going to matter. 
Lord, what a responsibility to open your mouth.” 

“You got a lot of nerve, boy,” Williams said. “Don’t 
‘crack up now.” 

“I got heart disease.” said Johnny wryly, pulling him- 
self together. “People keep telling me. Mush. They're 
right, too.” 

Williams said, “Well, don’t take it serious.” 

“They’re screaming for him all over town—” said 
Diana, chokingly. 

“Ah, don’t,” said Johnny wearily. 
his glass on the table. “No, no, Di.” He took his glasses 
off and rubbed them on his shirt. “I didn’t do what I 
should. I should have taken your advice three days ago.” 
His voice was sad. 

His glance passed over her, while she trembled, trying 
to cast out her need of him, trying to understand his mood. 
He put the glasses on again. He looked down, said tender- 
ly, “Are you better now, Margaret?” 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Baer,” she said. “I'm glad I’m 
not alone.” 

Diana took a step. She had never been lonelier. And 
never so strangely aware of all the people in the room. 

“Excuse me.... Forgive me, everybody.” Her voice 
was quiet. If she stayed one minute longer, she might lose 
her sense of the real, this quiet truth that, here and now, 
she didn’t matter much. It seemed important. It seemed 
important to the rest of her life that she remember: 


He got up and put 


Johnny could help this poor little creature, but Diana 
couldn’t. She wasn’t sure enough. She wasn’t strong 
enough. Not yet. “I must go,” she said. 

“Good night, Di,” Johnny’s voice was quiet, too. It 
seemed to accept her humility. She didn’t see his hand 
move toward her, as if to touch her, before she got away. 
She didn’t see his eyes. 

“Tl take you downstairs, Miss Parr,” Williams said 
kindly. He took her arm, because she was silently weeping 
and could not see. 

In the room, Irene said, “Could I have some brandy? 
I’m so upset. I wish Pat was home. Gee, I wish he’d - 
come home.” * 

“Help yourself.” Johnny bent over Margaret Canna- 
day. “One thing, I guess you shouldn’t forget entirely,” he 
said with his infinite kindness. “All he thought you should 
ever do for him, you really did do.” 

Her face had more color. She wasn’t crying. She 
was thin as a bird with its feathers wet. “I can’t do that 
again,” she said. “I can’t do that ever again. For anyone. 
Ever.” Her eyes turned, showing panic. 

“Now,” he said. “There’s such a bunch of us around 
and all pretty confused. Might be a little bit cozier than 
you think.” He thought it would take a long time and bet- 
ter help than his, but she’d be all right some day. “Rest 
now.” He flipped on the radio. 

Music was playing, funereal and slow. “Johnny used 
to call it meat music,” Gordon was saying wildly. “Į can’t 
do the way he did. But you write to him—write him 
how you feel about it. Cheer him up, where he’s lying in 
the hospital. . . .” 

Joan and Sidney Percival came in the door. 

“She’s going to be okay,” Johnny said hastily. “They'll 
tell you. Listen—excuse me, will you? I’ve got to get 
back on the job, or I might not have one.” 
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He ran into the streets. He was thinking, A special. 
For the ones who are worrying they'll never get forgiven. 
Because the face that haunted him now was Diana Parr’s. 
But no, he wouldn’t say that. He’d quit with saying things 
like that. A disk jockey. A schmoe. Mind his damn 
business. But he was glad. His heart was lighter.’ It was 
over. 


“Better now, O Huntress?” Joe patted Diana’s hand. 
They were in Joe’s car with the radio playing. 

“TIl hunt no more,” she told him. Her face ift the 
strange light was peeled, pared, stripped t® the bone. 
“Johnny understands me.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “You broke your mirror. You know 
Johnny sees you—jealous, sometimes mean. Saw that 
ugly impulse. ... Well, he always saw you. Johnny 
doesn’t do it with mirrors. He’s-in such a state, all human 
beings are real to him—even you, Di. The trouble is, he’ll 
go on seeing. You should know that.” 

“I thought he was just softhearted,” Diana said. “But 
Joe, that isn’t it.” 

“Takes some strength. Thats what I said.” 

“Joe, its a dream. People can’t—’” But she knew 
they could. She knew she must. She looked at Joe. Saw 
the lines Ais life and thought were creating in his face, 
around the eyes and the mouth. He’d be a handsome old 
gentleman, some far day. 

“Look at what Johnny’s got himself into,” Joe was de- 
claiming. “He lays eyes on a person, he even just hears 
of a person, and he tries to realize that person. He can’t 
despise. He can’t hate. If he gets angry, it’s when he 
sees there was no compassion.” 

“Wait, Joe... .” 

But Joe was off. “Is he a freak, Di? What’s the value 
of Johnny? Is it a dream or is it a necessity? I tell you, 
] wonder.” : 


“Sash... .” 


Johnny Baer was on the air. “There was just a little 
trouble at my apartment,” he apologized. “Probably you'll 
read it in the papers. Say—lI’m sorry such a lot of you 
got worried about me.” Then his voice changed. “Well, 
I'm not sorry, really,” said Johnny Baer in his warm, lov- 
ing voice. “Well, I’m glad.” Then he paused, and what 
he couldn’t say . . . something of tenderness and -compan- 
ionship beamed out in the beat of silence, although he soon 
went on cheerfully. “All right, now—where’s the music? 
First thing we know it’s going to be morning.” 

“He’s such a fool!” sobbed Diana. “Joe. I’m forever 
ruined. Nobody else will ever do.” : 

“Nobody knows better than Johnny that he needs bal- 
ancing,” mused Joe. “He doesn’t know where he’s going. 
Could be he needs a hardheaded woman. That’s if she 
loved him.” 7 
Diana said, blowing her nose,.“Yow’re a dreamer, too, 

I wouldn’t have believed it.” 
“You don’t wanna believe,” said Joe kindly, “that ev- 
erything gets in the papers.” 

She was in the restaurant when Johnny got there just 
after six A.M. He saw her and came over. “Hi, Johnny. 
Sit down?” She had ordered a pot of coffee and an extra 
cup, and she poured for him. 

“Thanks, Di.” 

Her face was calm. She leaned her chin on her hands, 
lacing the fingers. “You know, Johnny, I didn’t think I 
had many illusions.” 

“I guess you don’t.” Johnny was humble and a little 
weary and let down. ; 

“T had one,” said Diana. “It was a dilly. I felt there 
was only me.” ; 

“It seems so,” said Johnny at once, very seriously. “It 
seems so to every one of us. Why, listen—sitting inside, 
looking out, the way we’re made, naturally it seems to us 
we are the middle.” 


Joe? 


_ for her—as someone really there. 
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Diana’s mouth trembled. “Johnny, you are going to 
forgive me.” ` 

“Well!” he said, surprised. “Who am I?” 

“And I... I have to let you. You’re Johnny. You're 
alive. And you will.” Now tears slipped again through 
her dark lashes. 

“Ah; Dice? 3 

“It makes a kind of connection,” she said wistfully. 

Johnny took her hand. 

“Ah, Di... I didn’t handle it the best way, and you 
know that. I guess I’m about the dumbest. ... How’s 
about you forgiving me?” 

And there it was in his eyes. Her reality—the some- 
thing that Johnny believed in. The simple,.steady respect 
This was what pulled 
her so. This was what touched her: he knew her just as 
she was—all that was right in her, all that was wrong, all 
that wished to do better, and would. ... And would, if 
only because Johnny believed that there was a person... a 
Diana Parr. Oh, God bless Johnny! she thought. He will 
let me be the best I can. He always would have, always 
will.... Well, if that was the secret, she could do as much. 
She could believe. Why, she could truly love him, if he 
was really there. 

“But . . .” she stammered, “I don’t need to forgive 
you. You're Johnny!” She sat straighter, and her eyes_ 
shone. “Okay, I will. I do forgive you, and everybody, 
for being real, too. And,” she gasped, “a more reckless 


‘thing I never said or meant!” 


“You're right,” said Johnny ruefully. There was an 
instant connection . . . eye to eye. She saw, now, what he 
saw, and he knew it. Together, they looked at his different 
kind of world. Magically, it pulled him. His hand was 
strong and warm. Now the touch was magic. There they 
sat in a restaurant, and all the dim shapes at the other 
tables—those were people, too. But these two, who were 
so sure of it, sat very close. 

“Maybe it’s crazy,” Johnny said, and something in his 
voice exulted because he didn’t worry lest it be crazy, any 
more. Not now that Diana—clever, clearheaded Diana— 
didn’t think it was crazy at all, but smiled at him in the 
depths of her dark eyes . . . one human being in touch with 
another! 

“T’ll tell you, Di,” he said, “one thing. You'll find 
it’s not so lonely. That I’ll swear.” 

“That I know,” she said as her heart turned over be- 
cause he was near and she loved him so. “Order food,” she 
blustered, because she needed to touch the earth. “Oh, 
Johnny, stop worrying, for a few minutes. And you've 
got to sleep. You've got to teach somebody else to help 
with your mail. You can’t... Johnny Baer, you’ve got no 
sense at all, really. You need somebody. ...” In her 


mind, purely, was Ais need and nothing of her own. 
But Johnny sighed. 
gratefully. 


“It’s good to have you,” he said 
... THE END 
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As a serious young minister, Bruce was 

unprepared for three shocks: that he still 

loved a girl who could not accept God; 

that he resolved to marry her; and finally, 

that he was humbled before his wife— 
by a miracle of faith! 


first flight 


Without trust in Daddy’s strong arms, fear would 
blot out the fun of first flight. But because Daddy’s 
smiling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 
new dimension, founded in love and trust. 

All our adventures begin in and come home to 


To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 

Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 
source of America’s greatest strength? For we 
continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 


the security we cannot do without. 


and more secure homes are bulwarked together. 
The security of your country depends on 


your security. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
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And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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